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ABSTRACT 

The changes during the past decade were, in the main, in the direction of evolution- 
ary trends, but the magnitude of them was abnormal. They have been greatest in the 
economic and political institutions and somewhat less, but nevertheless great, in the 
family, village, and local community. The reasons for these exceptional changes were 
two crises of first magnitude—the depression of the 1930’s and the beginnings of World 
WarlII. The government had enormously expanded its executive functions in part at 
the expense of the legislative and judicial, while the free enterprise economic system 
had been changed into a managed economy, with prices being fixed by the government. 
The economic and political systems have been united into a new politicoeconomic order, 
the war state. 

The various contributors to this issue, devoted to the social 
changes of the last ten years, have shown briefly what has happened 
in the different segments of our changing civilization. But these seg- 
mental changes are not unrelated. What pattern do they form when 
seen as a common whole? To give us such perspective is the task of 
the social historian. 

How the historian in the future will characterize this period of 
time in the unfolding design of social evolution is an intriguing ques- 
tion. Let us try to anticipate him. 

He will no doubt focus as we do now, upon two significant events, 
namely, the prolonged depression of the 1930’s and the beginnings of 
World War II. These two crises have affected every social institu- 
tion and every social custom of our time. There are, however, other 
significant changes, which the historian may pass by, such, for in- 
stance, as the phenomenal spread of birth-control clinics, which may 
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determine the balance of power of nations or affect the probability of 
future world-wide wars. Nevertheless, the social historian is ex- 
pected to give us some insight as to whether the events of this period 
are reshaping the pattern of civilization and whether they are chang- 
ing the direction of its course. 


THE GREAT SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


There are five social institutions found in every society, primitive 
or modern. These are family, government, industry, religion, and 
local community. Dominance has shifted from one to another of 
these organizations through the long course of man’s road upward. 
Until a century or two ago, nearly all our lives were controlled by 
three of these institutions: to wit, church, family, and village. Con- 
trol by separate economic or governmental institutions was very 
much less. But with the coming of steam, large metal tools, and 
fast, safe ways of communication there arose a rapid development of 
factories with allied economic organizations and also the growth of 
the modern state with its centralized government holding sway over 
huge areas and millions of lives. So we have been seeing the tre- 
mendous development of industry and rapid expansion of govern- 


ment, while church, family, and local community have been losing 
many of their former functions. 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT 


The outstanding feature common both to the depression of the 
1930’s and to World War II has been the astounding growth of gov- 
ernment. No wonder that the traditionalist has viewed with alarm 
the concentration of power. This centralization in Washington has 
come about not because of a particular personality but because of 
depressions and war; the central government is the only agency 
capable of dealing with such widespread crises. This is so because 
with a society based upon transportation and the other power inven- 
tions the family, the local community, and the church are too small 
to deal with crises which are so far reaching. 


THE LEGISLATIVE GIVES WAY TO THE EXECUTIVE 


To deal with crises of these magnitudes, it was necessary that 
government operate largely through its executive and administra- 
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tive branches rather than its judiciary or legislature. There was 
common agreement that if crises were to be met the problem was 
one of execution, which could be done only by the administration. 
The Supreme Court and Congress fought at times against this shift 
of power but were forced to yield. 

Thus, administrative branches of government have also assumed 
legislative functions. These were quite pronounced, for instance, in 
the National Recovery Act of 1933, and it was for this reason the 
Supreme Court declared the act unconstitutional. In wartime, legis- 
lation affecting our lives more ultimately than many congressional 
laws is decreed by the executive, as in the case of the prohibition of 
the sale of automobiles by executive order, which is as far reaching 
as the prohibition of the sale of liquor, which was passed by legisla- 
tive enactment. Congress has delegated many legislative powers; if 
it had not done so, the executive would have been forced to take 
them anyway. For the crisis had to be met with speed, and the de- 
liberative assemblies were too slow. They also tend to be sensitive 
to local constituents, whereas the emergency is national. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE EXECUTIVE 


Furthermore, the size of the task meant a great expansion of gov- 
ernment, as well as a centralization of power. This proliferation of 
executive-managerial functions was shown in the great number of 
commissions, boards, authorities, and offices which have been popu- 
larly designated by the various letters of the alphabet. The unem- 
ployment crisis was a lesser one than the war which followed. So the 
New Deal, which dealt with the former, was a preliminary training 
preparatory to handling the bigger task of prosecuting the war. In- 
deed, the indications are that the expansion of the executive 
branches of the government during the war will be so great that the 
word ‘“‘total” may be used to describe the government, as is the case 
with other warring nations. 


DEMOCRACY CHANGES 


The speed required in meeting the emergency of depression and of 
war did not permit the democratic process to operate with as much 
deliberation and debate as usual. Hence in so far as the democratic 
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working of society rests upon deliberation, there was a sacrifice of 
democracy. But new democratic procedures arose which were de- 
veloped to meet the deficits of congressional debate. These were 
quicker methods of sounding out public opinion. Such were the polls 
of public opinion and the frequent “trial balloons,” in the form of 
tentative propositions, upon which reaction was noted in the daily 
press and in telegrams. The high levels of radiobroadcasting in dis- 
persing information on questions calling for policies meant that there 
was more time for consideration of them. 

The unity called for in such large collective undertakings as fight- 
ing wars and depressions affected political parties and elections— 
cornerstones of democracy. Elections are sometimes postponed dur- 
ing war, as in England recently, for elections emphasize differences, 
whereas in a crisis unity of action is required. There have been nu- 
merous calls for the adjournment of politics in the elections during 
wartime. Republicans have been taken into the cabinet by a Demo- 
cratic president. The president was much less “regular’’ as a party 
man than most party leaders, and Congress saw party lines dis- 
regarded in many votes. During these crises we swapped horses in 
the middle of the stream only once at the beginning of the crises. 
The president was re-elected twice. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Democratic processes underwent another change in the gravita- 
tion of power from local government to national. This decline or 
relatively lesser growth of local government has been in process for a 
long time. In the 1930’s even governments of wealthy cities, along 
with counties and states, were unable to meet the problems such as 
relief and education, and it was necessary to obtain help from the 
national government. Even in the field of the education of youth, 
the federal government with the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration has taken over educational 
functions that have traditiona!ly belonged to local government. In 
the case of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, a definite 
attempt was made to strengthen the county government by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. But here again the driv- 
ing force was the central government. 
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A vigorous iocal government capable of handling its problems may 
not be essential to a democratic society, but in practice the concep- 
tion of democracy has rested in good part on the operation of local 
government. Now, the federal government, which regulates wages, 
sends checks to farmers, and reports in a “fireside chat’’ over the 
radio, has an intimate contact with the average citizen, who feels 
almost as close to the government in Washington as he does to the 
men in the courthouse. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE COMMON MAN 


The democratic methods, then, if they have not suffered a decline, 
have undergone profound changes in their nature. These changes 
have been chiefly in structure. If democracy be viewed from the 
point of view of its goal of rights and opportunities to the less privi- 
leged classes, then there has been no decline in democracy. Indeed, 
in this direction the achievements for which democracy works have 
been remarkable despite the depression. What has been done for la- 
bor unions, for Negroes, for farmers, for youth, for distressed busi- 
nesses, is unprecedented, a brilliant record unequaled in our history. 


AGRICULTURE 


Consider, for instance, the farmer. Agriculture has been sick for 
twenty years, due to several influences. Among these were the de- 
cline of the market because of the depression, the falling birth rate in 
the cities, the disorganization of foreign trade, and the increased 
ability of farmers to produce. The percentage of the total population 
that was urban in 1940 was practically the same as in 1930. The 
people did not migrate to the cities as in previous decades. Another 
reason for the plight of the farmers was technological unemployment. 
Science in agriculture and mechanization of farm production have 
made tremendous strides during the last dozen years. Mechanical 
power is coming now to the farms, as it did to the towns a hundred 
years ago. Tractors increased during the decade by 70 per cent. With 
machines and science, the total number of farmers produce much more 
now than the same number of farmers could formerly produce. The 
use of hybrid corn alone increased the yield by 100,000,000 bushels 
last year over the 1930 production. Thus there was a surplus of farm- 
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ers, who grew so much produce that the price fell much further than 
the industrial products that farmers bought. But with government aid 
parity of farm prices with industrial prices has been attained, and 
the index of farmers’ income has moved up from 56 in 1933 to 120 in 
1940. 

LABOR 

At one time there were fifteen million unemployed. How the gov- 
ernment cared for them is well known. Labor fought a losing fight in 
the 1920’s, but during the 1930’s and 1940’s union memberships 
increased from around three million to the unbelievable figure of 
ten million in 1942. Hours have been reduced to about forty and 
forty-two a week. Real hourly earnings rose sharply during the lat- 
ter part of the 1930’s, and real weekly earnings of factory workers 
are the highest they have ever been. Legislation has safeguarded the 
position of labor by laws against injunctions, by minimum wages, 
and by rights to join unions. 

Thus the government’s objective was in the historic direction in 
which democracy has moved. Governments were once oppressive, 
as in the days of monarchy, and did little for the common man. But 
with the democratic upsurge, the people have increasingly felt the 
government was their own, and during the last ten years the feeling 
has grown. Government became a powerful agency of service to 
those who needed what such extensive organization could bring. 


BUSINESS 


While the government endeavored to work for the interests of 
business, by supplying credit and stimulating purchasing power, 
business was not wholly pleased with the turn the government had 
taken. This critical attitude was due to the fact that the effort was 
never wholly successful until the war, that taxes and debt increased, 
and that the freedom of business was curtailed by regulatory legisla- 
tion regarding wages, unionization of employees, hours of work, re- 
strictions on credit institutions, taxes, and impositions of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


THE ISSUE OF LIBERTY 


Thus there arose the cry over loss of liberty. This concern over 
freedom was largely by the owners and managers of industry. The 
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problem of liberty was acute at various earlier times for slaves, for 
women, for labor, for children. Now it is acute for business. But 
some liberty for nearly everybody was lost too, because more or- 
ganization, as in wartime, always means restrictions on personal free- 
dom. Organization is based upon the principle that everyone must 
fit into his place in the common effort. If he does this, he cannot be 
free to do anything he wants to do. We may, of course, be willing to 
make such sacrifices of our freedom of movement because of the ad- 
vantages which organization brings. Particularly during the war pe- 
riod has the high degree of organization brought a curtailment of 
freedom. In no other way can a war be fought, nor can we prepare 
for defense preceding war without a loss of freedom. 


CONFLICTING IDEOLOGIES 


The symbols of democracy and liberty were much to the fore 
during the decade. These banners were waved primarily by tradi- 
tionalists, by business interests, and by internationalists who looked 
with apprehension on the degradation of freedom and democracy in 
other lands. For some time the trend has been away from the 
“rugged individualism” that characterized our ancestors who colo- 
nized this vast continent without the benefits or the restrictions of 
much governmental organization. One can hardly live in contem- 
porary Chicago and have the kind of freedom that was Daniel 
Boone’s as a scout in the wilds. 

In so far as ideologies are the products of the social conditions of 
the time, then the ideology that would be expected to accompany so 
highly organized a society would be one of loyalty, as to the team, 
accompanied by a scorn of individual license. The patriotism of the 
present war, with its appeals of unity, is an ideology of that type, ac- 
companied as it is by the praise of sacrifice and the contempt for 
hoarders and for others who fail to co-operate. We thus see in the 
depression and the war the contrast of the old idealisms of individ- 
ualism and the new ones of service, sacrifice, and unity in the com- 
mon effort of war. 


THE FAMILY DURING THE STORM 


We have seen that government has taken over much during the 
crisis of the last dozen years. How have the ancient organizations of 
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family, community, and church fared? They have in no way been in 
the driver’s seat. 

The head of the family was not able to take care of its members 
during the storm, and, when the whirlwind of wars came along, the 
members of the family were moved about to suit the demands of the 
god of war. The depression threw individuals back on the family, 
and those who left the cities for the country in 1932 returned to the 
family roof, or else they took up anew the old practice of subsistence 
farming. Stress and strain often crack up the new overlaid habits, 
and we return to earlier practices. Some making of quilts by the 
family was noted, and the production of soap at home was occa- 
sionally reported. But these were sporadic instances. Economic 
functions, even cooking, continued to leave the home; for the growth 
of restaurants was greater than the growth of families. Divorces in- 
creased, though perhaps not so rapidly as they would have had the 
decade been one of prosperity. The family was unable to meet the 
problem of youth. It is not known that juvenile crime increased, but 
in the earlier years of the depression many youth deserted their 
homes to become hobos and tramps. There was a youth problem 
with idleness and loss of incentive. It was again the federal govern- 
ment that stepped in with its C.C.C., N.Y.A., and grants-in-aid to 
schools to help out the youth severed from the family. The forma- 
tion of families by marriage, which decreased during the depression, 
was increased by the inception of war; but later the war disrupted 
families by taking men away and putting women to work. If the 
civilian population is bombed, children will be scattered. 


VILLAGE LIFE 


As impending economic disaster forced individuals to seek shelter 
with their families, who were all too inadequately situated to care for 
them, so they also found refuge in the village communities. This 
seems strange at first; one might have guessed that the farm would 
have been the ultimate destination for security. But the farm popu- 
lation, with its high birth rate, did not grow during the decade, while 
the rural nonfarm (small village) population was growing 14 per 
cent. The growth of the urban population was less, 8 per cent. It 
may have been that this large growth of the rural nonfarm popula- 
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tion was in the neighborhood of the great cities. The villages seemed 
to have changed less over the years than either the farm or the city. 
The farms have been undergoing a veritable revolution, comparable 
to the effect of the industrial revolution on the handicraft industry. 
There is thus in the farmsa potential unemployment owing to the lack 
of need of men, whose work in turn is being done by machinery; the 
farms then are not the best place of refuge. It was a surprise to many 
that there was so much rural relief needed. The cities, on the other 
hand, are the habitat of industry, which can so easily shut the doors 
of its factories when the blight hits them. 

Though the villages of today suggest those of a hundred years ago, 
there have been many changes taking place owing to transportation 
and communication developments. Particularly is the automobile 
bringing a wider range of distant contacts and reducing the power of 
the pressure along Main Street. The radio and the moving picture 
are introducing the folkways of the city. The farmer and villager are 
becoming more like the city man. The communication inventions, 
which are increasing the contacts of peoples and states all over the 
earth, are breaking down the isolation of the farmer and the villager 
and making them more active participants in world-society. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO RELIGION? 

The church, too, played a minor role in the era of hard times and 
war. It did not have the resources to meet the burden of unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, the church itself was a burden financially to those 
whose incomes were eliminated or reduced. Church attendance and 
membership declined. Religion offered solace to the spirit in the try- 
ing times, but its material aid was only slight. Discussion of religious 
matters declined also during the decade, as shown by the decrease in 
the percentage of articles on religion in the magazines, though the 
Bible still continued to be a best seller. 

The effort to meet crises usually develops fervor. Sometimes, in 
such instances, the loyalty to the effective agency competes with 
religious devotion. The New Deal drew forth a good deal of fervor 
on the part of its most loyal followers. In wartime, the appeal of 
nationalistic ideals is most intense, and the best loyalties and self- 
sacrifices of which man is capable are seen in his pursuit of the higher 
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goals of war aims. Nationalism may not be a religion, but it serves 
many of the needs which religion meets. 


THE COLLAPSE OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 


The social forces that affected social institutions during the decade 
seemed to strike the economic institutions with even greater impact. 

When, during the nineteenth century, economic production 
moved from under the control of the family out into factories, the 
prevailing philosophy of life became laissez faire. Under this theory 
business wanted no control, no aid. If it were left alone, supply 
would meet demand automatically. For if the demand was greater 
than the supply, then new productive units would arise to meet the 
demand because they could sell above costs and thus make a profit. 
If the supply exceeded the demand, then the marginal units of pro- 
duction, that is, those whose costs were higher than the selling price, 
would go out of business, leaving a supply balancing demand. The 
dynamic force in that system was the desire and the opportunity to 
make profits. 

For many years the economic system has been moving away from 
laissez faire. The decade of depressions saw the worst breakdown 
the system has ever suffered. There was idle machinery and idle 
men, but an abundance of raw materials and banks bulging with 
credit. Yet laissez faire could not get the men and the machines to- 
gether to feed and to clothe the population in want. Prices might 
have fallen low enough to entice buyers if they had been left alone 
long enough, but, no doubt, at the price of a terrible destruction. In- 
stead, pressure groups crowded in as never before for the government 
to do something. 

What did the government do? First, they supplied cheap loans 
with which the factories could start running. But this effort didn’t 
work, for the people didn’t have the money to buy at the prevailing 
prices. Then the government attempted to supply purchasing power 
to the unemployed, who would thus be taken care of and at the same 
time expand the effective demand. This may have made a few more 
wheels turn but not enough. Then they tried to “prime the pump” 
further by spending government money on public works such as new 
buildings, dams, and roads and thus create more demand. Perhaps 
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the push was not big enough. In any case, there still remained six or 
seven million unemployed. The government was able to make these 
efforts largely by borrowing. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES COMMAND OVER INDUSTRY 


Then came the war. The unemployed began to disappear, fac- 
tories hummed, and boom times were on us. Industry was running 
again. How was this achieved? By the government becoming a very 
large buyer. The demand was enormous for the munitions of war, 
more than all the factories could supply. To make all this equip- 
ment, nearly all industry was involved somewhere in the process of 
getting the materials for war or processing them. Left alone, indus- 
try could not produce the necessary ordnance quickly enough. So 
the government took over the direction, which resulted in building 
some factories, transforming others, regulating prices, supplying 
money, keeping the men at work, reorganizing transportation, and 
controlling foreign trade and credits. These things it did by obtain- 
ing money from taxes or loans. 

Thus the abandonment of laissez faire is about complete. Profit is 
still made, but the drive came from the government’s demand rather 
than from the industrialists’ desire to make a profit. Profit is re- 
stricted and in part taken away. The demand for matériel and the 
speed required are so great that the automatic operation of the sys- 
tem is not enough. Hence the government takes charge of business. 

The situation is different in World War II from the first in that 
society is more integrated now and the war state much more highly 
evolved. Compare a budget of fifty-six billion now with a twelve bil- 
lion budget in the last war. Government control is more nearly com- 
plete in this war. 

The government runs the system much as it would run a school, a 
library, or a hospital. When certain services need to be supplied, 
either in schoolteachers or in munitions, the government simply em- 
ploys the skills and pays them from the money collected from the 
public. Costs do not have to be less than selling price when the gov- 
ernment supplies the services. The effort to win the war is, of course, 
immensely greater than it is to run the school system. 
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THE TRANSFORMED ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The war economy is clearly not the capitalist system of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries which the classical economists de- 
scribed. The balancing of supply and demand is not automatic but 
is achieved, if at all, by government planning and direction. Firms 
do not worry for fear that costs may rise above the selling price, nor 
do factories arise automatically to meet the large demand. They are 
built in a hurry by the government. The government is the banker 
that supplies the funds for investment, and money becomes merely a 
medium of exchange. The so-called captains of industry are not the 
money-makers but the men with managerial skill. The managers 
take over and operate for the government. 


OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY NOT WHAT IT USED TO BE 


Property under the system is not something that belongs to the 
owner to do with as he pleases. Productive property becomes re- 
stricted on all sides. Its use is determined by the government not by 
the owner. Employees must be permitted to be members of unions 
and work for set wages and for a prescribed number of hours. Sums 
must be set aside for social security. The owner is not free to buy 
materials or to change any price he wishes. The ownership is still 
legal. The owner has the title all right, but the restrictions on its 
uses are so great that the conception of property is changed. The 
new system is a managed or planned economy, not the automatic 
laissez faire system of the capitalist era. Running the economic sys- 
tem becomes the major concern of government. 


THE GIANT MERGER OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


The great institutions of government and industry have, then, ex- 
panded so much that they have during the war become united, 
merged, with government in command. Economic production is now 
under the control of the government as it once was under the control 
of the family. Observers of the last ten years have been able to wit- 
ness profound changes in our social order. The economic system has 
been transformed, and the government has reached a peak of mag- 
nificence unequaled in modern times. Halting steps were taken in 
this direction during the depressions of the 1930’s. But the full 
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merger waited upon the war which saw the old system go down and a 
new one arise. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


It may be that the historian of the future will not call these 
changes in the social order a new system, though we have already 
experienced it for a decade, and European states for an even longer 
period; and we know not how much longer the war will last. The 
historian may call it merely a war state—for the new system may not 
last longer than the war. 

If the social order is changed back at the close of the war to the 
pre-New Deal economic life, the great development of government 
and the radical changes that have occurred in the economic system 
will have been merely a passing phenomenon that flared up to meet 
the two crises of unemployment and war and then disappeared. 

If, on the other hand, after the peace there should occur severe 
crises requiring extensive governmental direction, and the war state 
is only partly demobilized, then the period under review will have 
left a heritage of great importance to our social system whether we 
like it or not. It may have then given a tremendous push in what 
will be the long evolution of the economic system from a laissez faire 
capitalistic one to a managed economy, directed in its significant 
phases by the government which will then have become the most 
powerful of all social institutions. 

The all-important question is what will happen after the war in 
the changes of the boundary lines of our social institutions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Between 1930 and 1940 the population growth of the nation declined markedly with 
the disappearance of net foreign immigration and with continued decline in natural 
increase. The decrease in the rate of growth of population in the South was less than 
that in the North or the West. The balance of age-specific birth and death rates shifted 
so as to fall below the critical point of population replacement. The rate of urban 
growth declined greatly, to a point barely exceeding that of rural growth, while the 
rural-farm population remained practically stationary and the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion increased relatively rapidly. Metropolitan districts continued to grow more 
rapidly in outlying areas than in central cities. The population of the nation continued 
to age, declined somewhat in sex ratio, but changed very little in racial composition. 
The number and proportion of foreign-born white persons in the United States de- 
creased substantially. 

Many of the social changes which occurred in the United States 
between 1930 and 1940 were directly related to the various phases of 
the business cycle—particularly to the depression which character- 
ized most of the decade. Some population phenomena were no ex- 
ception in this respect, but other population changes, such as changes 
in regard to the sex, age, and color composition of the population of 
the nation as a whole, seem to be related more directly to long-time 
trends than to the events of the decade. 

The reports of the Sixteenth Decennial Census of Population, 
while not yet complete, permit the measurement of many changes 
which have occurred since 1930. In order that the changes of the 
last ten years may be seen in proper perspective, they are related to 


long-term trends whenever possible in the materials which follow.’ 


GROWTH OF POPULATION 


Total population—Perhaps the most significant single population 
change of the past decade was the great decrease in the rate of na- 
tional population growth. Between 1930 and 1940 the population of 
the United States increased from 122,775,000 to 131,669,000, or by 
7.2 per cent. The rate of increase was less than half of that shown 


* The writer is particularly indebted to Dr. A. J. Jaffe, of the staff of the Bureau of 
the Census, for assistance in the preparation of this article. 


2 See Chart I, p. 827. 
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in any previous intercensal period and contrasts sharply with the 
16.1 per cent increase in population between 1920 and 1930 and the 
20-35 per cent increases of the nineteenth century.’ 

The population of the United States, then, increased by only 
8,894,000 between 1930 and 1940 as contrasted with 17,064,000 in 
the preceding decade. The difference between these increases repre- 
sents a population greater than that of the state of Illinois. To find 
another decade during which the population of the country increased 
by as little as 9,000,000 persons, one must go back to the period 
1860-70, when the total population of the nation at the beginning 
of the decade was only 31,443,000 and when war conditions retarded 
population growth. 

Components of growth.—An explanation of this marked decrease in 
the rate of population growth is to be found in the disappearance of 
net foreign immigration and the further decline in natural increase. 
Between the 1930 and 1940 census dates, for the first time in the ex- 
perience of this country, there was an excess of emigration over im- 
migration (of about 47,000 persons). In contrast, the population of 
the nation absorbed 3,207,000 net foreign immigrants between 1920 
and 1930 and 3,748,000 between 1910 and 1920.4 The drying-up of 
the stream of net foreign immigration is, of course, to be traced to 
the combined influences of our immigration quota laws, the de- 
pression, and disturbed international relations. 

All the population increase between the last two censuses, then, 
represents natural increase—the excess of births over deaths. A 
measure of the decline in the rate of natural increase during the dec- 
ade is afforded by analysis of the crude birth and death rates. In 
1930 the crude birth rate was 20, the crude death rate 11.5, and the 
crude rate of natural increase 8.5.5 In each year of the decade the 
crude birth rate was below that of 1930, reaching a low of 17.4 in 

3 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population, First Series, United 
States Summary (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), pp. 6 ff. 


4 Net foreign immigration figures are taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1940 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), p. 99. 

5 Rates are corrected for underregistration. See Bureau of the Census release, Popu- 
lation, Series P-3, No. 10, March 15, 1941; the birth and death statistics here pre- 


sented are based on the annual reports of the Bureau of the Census, Division of Vital 
Statistics. 
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1933. Although the crude death rate was below its 1930 level 
throughout most of the decade, the decrease was not so great as the 
drop in the birth rate. In consequence, the crude rate of natural in- 
crease, which reached a low of 5.8 in 1936, was below the 1930 rate 
for each year in the decade. In 1940 the crude birth rate was 18.8, 
the crude death rate 10.9, and the crude rate of natural increase 
only 7.9. 

The decline in the rate of natural increase during the decade pri- 
marily reflects the continuation of the long-time downward trend of 
the birth rate, but it may also be attributable, in part, to depression 
decreases in fertility.° 

Potential growth—tThe net reproduction rate of the United States, 
as derived from the 1940 population census returns, was 96.7 Hence, 
if the age-specific fertility and mortality rates for the five-year period 
preceding the census persisted, and if there were no net foreign immi- 
gration, the population of the United States would in the long run 
(in about two generations) decrease at the rate of 4 per cent per 
generation. In 1930 the net reproduction rate of the nation was 111 
—a rate which, under the same conditions indicated above, would in 
the long run have resulted in an increase of 11 per cent per genera- 
tion. Thus, it is clear that during the last ten years the balance of 
birth and death rates in this country changed so as to fall below the 
critical point of population replacement. 

In 1940, as in 1930, the net reproduction rate in rural-farm and in 
rural-nonfarm areas continued to be above the population main- 
tenance level, 144 and 114, respectively, although they decreased 
during the decade (by 15 and 18 points, respectively). The net re- 
production rate of urban areas, which was already far below the 
replacement level in 1930, declined further (by 14 points) to a new 
low of 74. The net reproduction rate of the white population of the 


6 The crude birth rate during the decade seems to be correlated with the business 
cycle, but it is not yet known whether the decrease in fertility because of the depression 
resulted in a decrease in fertility for the decade greater than that to be expected from 
the downward trend. 


7 The net reproduction rates have been computed by the “indirect method” (see 
B. D. Karpinos, “The Differential True Rates of Growth of the White Population in the 
United States,” American Journal cf Sociology, XLIV [1938], 251-73) from the number 
of children under five in the census reports corrected for underenumeration. 
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nation fell below the point of population maintenance, from 111 in 
1930 to 94 in 1940. In contrast, the net reproduction rates of the 
nonwhite population changed little during the decade, dropping 
from 110 to 107.° 

It is to be emphasized that, although the net reproduction rate is 
a valuable index for summarizing fertility and mortality conditions, 
it is not to be interpreted as actually predicting future population 
growth. On the contrary, it is certain that age-specific birth and 
death rates will not remain unchanged and, therefore, that the net 
reproduction rates have little, if any, predictive value. 

Regional and divisional growth—The deceleration of population 
growth during the past decade did not affect all parts of the United 
States in the same manner. Between 1930 and 1940 the rate of popu- 
lation increase in the West was about half that of the preceding 
decade (16.7 as compared with 33.6 per cent), a decline in the rate 
of growth about the same as that for the nation as a whole. The 
rate of population increase between 1930 and 1940 in the North, 
however, was less than one-third that of the preceding decade (4.2 as 
compared with 14.7 per cent), while that in the South was more than 
two-thirds that of the preceding decade (10.1 as compared with 14.3 
per cent). 

Particularly outstanding among the rates of growth of the geo- 
graphic divisions were the rate of increase of the South Atlantic 
states, the only division which maintained its 1920-30 rate of 
growth, 12.9 per cent, and the exceedingly low rate of increase of 
the West North Central states, 1.7 per cent—the lowest decennial 
rate of increase of any of the geographic divisions in the history of 
the nation.° 

Although birth rates declined with some unevenness during the 
decade, the pattern of high fertility in the South and low fertility in 


8 For further data on and discussion of the net reproduction rate see release of the 
Bureau of the Census, Population, Series P-5, No. 13, August 23, 1941, and A. J. Jaffe, 
“Population Growth and Fertility Trends in the United States,” Journal of Heredity, 
XXXII, No. 12 (December, 1941), 441 ff. 


9 Population, First Series, United States Summary, p. 8. Note that the “dust-bowl” 
states in both the North and the South lost population during the decade. 
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the North and West remained substantially the same as in the past,’° 
so that differentials among the regions and divisions in rates of 
growth between 1930 and 1940 and in the preceding decade are mainly 
attributable to changes in the pattern of internal migration. 

Internal migration—Between 1930 and 1940 the West gained ap- 
proximately 1,159,000 through net internal migration, while the 
North and South lost, respectively, 604,000 and 555,000 persons.” 
This pattern of internal population movement differed considerably 
from that between 1920 and 1930, when the South lost 1,341,000 per- 
sons through net migration, and the West and North gained 
1,292,000 and 50,000 persons, respectively. 

The most striking differences among the geographic divisions in 
the internal movement of population between 1930 and 1940 and 
the preceding decade were the reversals in the direction of net move- 
ment in the East North Central, the South Atlantic, and the Moun- 
tain states. In the last ten years the East North Central states lost 
population through net migration as contrasted with a gain in the 
earlier decade, whereas the South Atlantic states and the Mountain 
states gained population through net migration as compared with a 
loss in the preceding decade. 

The changes in the internal flow of population” contain the ex- 
planation of the differentials in regional and divisional growth out- 
lined above. The sharp decline in the rate of growth of the North 
during the past decade reflects, on the one hand, the failure of mi- 
grants to move into the industrial centers which, hard hit by the de- 
pression, had large numbers of unemployed and few new job oppor- 

10 See W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), pp. 262 ff.; National Resources Committee, 


The Problems of a Changing Population (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938), pp. 120 ff. 


11 Estimates of net internal migration have been computed by “‘aging’’ the popula- 
tion as enumerated in 1930 and comparing survivors of the 1930 census with the popula- 
tion enumerated in 1940 (based on the 5 per cent sample). The same technique was 
used in estimating net migration between 1920 and 1930, except that the population 
studied was restricted to native persons. The absolute amounts of net migration, 
therefore, do not take into account the movements of foreign-born persons between 
1920 and 1930, but this should not change the patterns of net movement shown. 

12 See Bureau of the Census releases, Population, Series P-5a, Nos. 1-18, April 18- 
May 22, 1941. 
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tunities, and, on the other hand, the exodus of population from the 
northern dust-bowl states. The relatively small decline in the rate 
of growth of the South is a result of a combination of factors, includ- 
ing not only its relatively high rate of natural increase but also the 
decrease in net out-migration, which can be traced to the increased 
industrialization of these states during the decade’ and to the ex- 
pansion of federal governmental functions which drew population to 
the District of Columbia and its environs."* The relatively high rate 
of growth of the West comprised mainly net migration, which ac- 
counted for 58 per cent of its decennial population increment. The 
flow of population to the western states is attributable to the con- 
tinued industrial and commercial development of these last of the 
lands of the United States to be settled and to their climatic attrac- 
tions. 

Urban and rural growth—In almost every decade in this nation’s 
history the urban population has grown much faster than the rural.’ 
Between 1930 and 1940, however, urban growth slowed down to a 
point where it barely exceeded that of the rural population—7.9 as 
compared with 6.4 per cent. In contrast, the urban population in- 
creased more than six times as fast as the rural population between 
1920 and 1930—27.3 as compared with 4.4 per cent. In 1940 the 
urban population comprised 74,424,000 persons, or 56.5 per cent of 
the total population—about the same proportion as in 1930 (56.2 
per cent). 

The rural population in 1940, including 57,246,000 persons, com- 
prised 30,216,000 persons resident on farms and 27,029,000 persons 
resident in nonfarm areas."* The rural-farm population constituted 


*3 See ‘‘Census of Manufactures” reports; cf. data in the release ‘General Statistics, 
for Industry Groups, for Industries, and for Geographic Divisions and States,” Octo- 
ber, 1941, p. 64, with the data in the report, Fifteenth Census of the United States, Manu- 
factures, 1929, I (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1933), 17. 


™4See Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population, First Series, 
District of Columbia (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1941), p. 4. 


*s The Bureau of the Census defines the urban population in general as consisting of 
cities and other incorporated places containing 2,500 inhabitants or more. For data 
see Population, First Series, United States Summary. 


'6See Bureau of the Census release, Population, Series P-10, No. 2, February 27, 
1942. 
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22.9 per cent and the rural-nonfarm 20.5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the nation in 1940, as compared with 24.6 per cent and 19.3 
per cent in 1930. Between 1930 and 1940 the rural-farm population 
remained practically stationary, showing an increase of 0.2 per cent, 
whereas in the preceding decade the rural-farm population decreased 
by 3.8 per cent. Since the relation of rural-farm to urban and to 
rural-nonfarm birth rates did not change sufficiently to account for 
this difference in rate of growth, these figures indicate that migration 
out of rural-farm areas declined during the decade as industrial ur- 
ban centers, hard hit by the depression, were beset with increased 
numbers of unemployed. 

Although the rural-nonfarm population decreased in rate of 
growth between 1930 and 1940 as compared with the preceding dec- 
ade, it nevertheless increased at a much more rapid rate than the 
urban or rural-farm population (14.2 per cent as compared with 7.9 
and o.2 per cent). Part of this relatively high increase is probably 
attributable to the growth of the rural-nonfarm population within 
metropolitan districts. 

The marked decline in the rate of urban growth, which is one of 
the outstanding population changes of the decade, is attributable to 
three main factors, all of them probably associated with the depres- 
sion: (1) the decline in net internal migration from rural to urban 
areas, (2) the disappearance of net foreign immigration, and (3) the 
decline in natural increase. Analysis of the role of these factors in 
urban population growth during the last two decades helps to ex- 
plain the sharp decline in the growth of cities. 

During the last ten years the urban population increased by about 
5,500,000 persons. Net migration from rural areas, it is estimated 
contributed 1,535,000 persons to this increase; natural increase, 
about 2,934,000 persons; and net foreign immigration, a negligible 
number. The remaining increase of about 1,000,000 persons results 
from the net effect of the reclassification from rural to urban, or vice 
versa, of places which passed above and below the 2,500 mark be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. In contrast, the urban population increased 
by 14,800,000 persons between 1920 and 1930, of which net migra- 
tion from rural areas accounted for approximately 4,100,000, natural 
increase for about 6,800,000, net foreign immigration for about 
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2,400,000, and changes in urban and rural classification for the re- 
maining 1,500,000."7 

Metropolitan districts —There has been an increasing tendency in 
recent years to recognize the metropolitan district rather than the 
arbitrary political unit, the city, as the effective social and economic 
urban unit. In 1940 the 140 metropolitan districts in the United 
States as defined by the Bureau of the Census had a total popula- 
tion of 62,966,000 persons, or almost half the population of the 
country (47.8 per cent). Of the population resident in the metropoli- 
tan districts, 20,170,000, or 32 per cent of the total, lived in the out- 
lying areas, that is, outside the central cities. 

The 133 districts for which comparative figures for 1930 are avail- 
able showed a population increase of 8.2 per cent during the decade 
—a rate of growth somewhat greater than that of the total urban 
population (7.9 per cent). The increase was unequally distributed, 
however, between the population within the central cities and the 
population in the outlying areas of the districts. The combined popu- 
lation of these 133 districts residing in the central cities showed a 
population increase of only 5 per cent, whereas the population of 
these districts residing outside the central cities increased by 15.8 
per cent. These rates of differential growth well illustrate the con- 
tinuation of the process of decentralization. 


COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 


The rate of population growth of the country as a whole and of its 
constituent areas and the various components of population growth 
—hbirths, deaths, and particularly migration—have shown great 
changes between 1930 and 1940. The age, sex, and color composition 
of the population, however, since it reflects the patterns of fertility, 
mortality, and migration, not only of the past decade but also of the 
preceding years which account for most of our population, cannot be 
expected to have registered changes in the course of the decade as 
striking as those relating to population growth. Such characteristics 
as nativity and country of birth of the foreign-born, however, be- 

"7 Estimates for 1920-30 are taken from Harold F. Dorn and Frank Lorimer, 


‘Migration, Reproduction, and Population Adjustment,” Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CLX XXVIII (November, 1936), 284. 


8 See Population, First Series, United States Summary, pp. 4-5 and 77 ff. 
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cause they are largely a function of immigration, were, of course, 
subject to somewhat greater change than age, sex, and color. 

An analysis follows of the changes which have occurred in these 
selected characteristics of the population of the United States as a 
whole for which data are now available from the 1940 population 
census. 

Age.—The population of the United States has been consistently 
getting older for as long as age statistics are available. In 1800 the 
median age of the population was about 16.0 years; ketween 1930 
and 1940 the median age increased by 2.6 years, rising from 26.4 
to 29.0 years."® 

The aging of the population is attributable to two main factors— 
the decrease of the birth rate and the greater average length of life 
resulting from the declining death rate. The stoppage of net immi- 
gration and the aging of foreign-born persons in this country from 
previous waves of immigration contributed to the large increase in 
median age during the last ten years. 

The effect of decreased birth rates during the last two decades is 
strikingly evident in the fact that the number of persons under 
twenty years of age actually declined from 47,609,000 in 1930 to 
45,461,000 in 1940, a decrease of 4.5 per cent. Persons of this age, 
in consequence, constituted only 34.5 per cent of the population in 
1940, as compared with 38.8 per cent in 1930. Persons sixty- 
five years of age and over increased between 1930 and 1940 from 
6,634,000 to 8,956,000, an increase of 35 per cent, as compared with 
an increase of 7.2 per cent for the population as a whole. Persons 
sixty-five years of age and over made up 6.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1940, as compared with 5.4 per cent in 1930.”° 

Sex.—In contrast with the situation in many European countries 
where, largely as a result of wars and emigration, the number of 
females exceeds the number of males, males have outnumbered the 


19 See forthcoming release of the Bureau of the Census, Population, Series P-ro. 


20 Preliminary analysis of the 1940 age statistics reveals that, relative to 1930, a dis- 
proportionately large number of persons were reported as sixty-five years of age and 
over. Although this phenomenon is undoubtedly related to the passage of the Social 
Security Act, providing old age assistance and pensions, it is not known at this time 
whether the age of older persons were overreported in 1940, underreported in 1930, or 
represents come sombination of both. 
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females throughout the history of this country. The sex ratio (num- 
ber of males per 100 females) reached its peak in 1910, at which time 
it was 106, reflecting heavy waves of foreign immigration predomi- 
nantly masculine in composition. Since that time, however, the sex 
ratio has been steadily declining. In 1940 there were only 100.7 
males in the population for every 100 females, as compared with 
102.5 in 1930.” 

Color.—There was almost no change in the color composition of 
the American population during the last decade. In 1940 white per- 
sons (including Mexicans) constituted 89.8 per cent of the total 
population, Negroes 9.8 per cent, and other races 0.4 per cent.” 

The number of white persons in the United States increased from 
110,287,000 in 1930 to 118,215,000 in 1940, or by 7.2 per cent—a 
rate of growth identical with that of the nation as a whole.?? The 
number of Negroes in the United States increased from 11,891,000 
to 12,866,000, or by 8.2 per cent—a rate of growth somewhat above 
that of the national average. ‘ 

Nativity —Of the white population, 90.3 per cent were native and 
9.7 per cent foreign-born in 1940, as compared with 87.3 per cent 
native and 12.7 foreign-born in 1930. The decrease in the proportion 
of foreign-born whites is, of course, attributable to the high median 
age of the foreign-born (44.4 years in 1930) and to the disappearance 
of net immigration, as a result of which the number of foreign- 
born white persons actually decreased from 13,983,000 in 1930 to 
11,419,000 in 1940, or by 18.3 per cent. Between 1910 and 1930 the 
foreign-born whites remained about the same in number, since losses 
by death were compensated for by immigration. Unless net immi- 
gration is resumed, the foreign-born population, which is aging rap- 
idly (the median age being 51 years in 1940), may be expected within 
a short time to succumb to the grim reaper and disappear from the 
national scene.”4 


21 See forthcoming release of the Bureau of the Census, Population, Series P-10. 

22 See Bureau of the Census release, Population, Series P-10, No. 1, February 2, 
1942. 

23 The native white population increased from 96,303,000 in 1930 to 106,796,000 in 
1940, or by 10.9 per cent. 


24 See forthcoming release of the Bureau of the Census, Population, Series P-10. 
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Place of birth of foreign-born white—There was no great change 
between 1930 and 1940 in the distribution of the foreign-born white 
population by country of birth.2*> The proportion of foreign-born 
whites who were natives of northwestern Europe decreased some- 
what, being 24.7 per cent in 1940 as compared with 26.6 per cent in 
1930. The proportion of foreign-born whites from eastern and south- 
ern Europe increased slightly, being 29.5 in 1940 as compared with 
26.9 per cent in 1930. The proportion of foreign-born white persons 
from central Europe remained about the same—3o.5 in 1940 and 
30.2 in 1930. These changes probably primarily reflect the fact that 
the earlier waves of immigration emanated from northwestern Eu- 
rope and the more recent ones from southern and eastern Europe. It 
is to be expected that this trend will continue, because persons from 
northwestern Europe are older, as a group, than those from eastern 
and southern Europe. 

Persons born in American countries outside the United States, 
including Mexico, formed 13.2 per cent of the total foreign-born 
white population in 1940, as compared with 14.5 per cent in 1930, 
and the proportion from Asia rose from 1 per cent in 1930 co 1.3 per 
cent in 1940. 

SUMMARY 


The results of the 1940 population census available to date have 
permitted the measurement of a number of population changes 
which occurred during the past decade. That some of these changes 
represent a continuation of previous trends and that some are mainly 
identified with the unique events of the decade, particularly with 
the depression, is graphically portrayed in Chart I. The more sig- 
nificant of the changes of the last ten years which have been noted 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Total population growth declined markedly during the decade 
with the disappearance of net foreign immigration and with further 
declines in natural increase. 

2. The balance of age-specific birth and death rates shifted during 
the decade so as to fall below the critical point of population replace- 
ment. 


5 See forthcoming release of the Bureau of the Census, Population, Series P-10. 
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3. Population in the South increased relatively rapidly as a result 
of the increased industrialization of this region and the severe effect 
of the depression on the industrial North. In the latter region the 
decline in population growth was greater than in either the West or 
the South. There was an increased exodus of population from both 
the northern and southern parts of the “dust bowl.” 

4. The rate of urban growth declined greatly to a point barely 
exceeding that of rural growth. The rural-farm population remained 
practically stationary during the decade, indicating a decline in the 
volume of migration from farms. The rural-nonfarm population in- 
creased relatively rapidly. 

5. The population of metropolitan districts continued to grow 
more rapidly in outlying areas than in central cities. 

6. The population of the nation continued to age, declined some- 
what in sex ratio, but changed very little in racial composition. 

7. The number and proportion of foreign-born white persons in 
the United States decreased substantially. Among the foreign-born 
the proportion of those who were born in northwestern Europe de- 
creased while the proportion of those born in southern and eastern 
Europe increased. 

World War II came too late in the decade for its repercussions 
to be mirrored in the 1940 population census returns. In some re- 
spects this is fortunate, because the effects of the war have not ob- 
literated the effects of the depression, and the war effects then can 
be studied from the 1940 census base. These effects have already 
been profound and have already altered many of the changes of the 
past decade. It is to be hoped that data will become available in 
advance of the next decennial census to permit the measurement 
of these changes. 


U.S. BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


URBAN COMMUNITIES 
LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 


The era of uninterrupted growth of cities seems to have come to an end. The rate 
of increase in urban population in the decade 1930-40 was the smallest in our history. 
There is no reason to expect a marked reversal in the operation of the basic factors that 
have brought this about, namely, (1) decline in net internal migration from rural areas, 
(2) drying-up of the stream of immigration from abroad, and (3) continued drop in 
rate of natural increase. National post-war economic policy is one of the possibly de- 
cisive factors in the future of cities. The urban population has aged, the sex ratio 
has decreased, the proportion of nonwhites has increased, and there has been a startling 
drop in the net reproduction rate. The centrifugal movement of population and in- 
dustry toward the fringes of the city and particularly the suburbs has continued and 
has been accentuated, leaving the central cities of our metropolitan regions with 
serious problems, owing to the vacuum created at the city cores. Urban housing has 
been favored by publicly built or aided projects, although this effort scarcely affects 
the decline in private residential construction. A trend toward single-family residences 
in the outlying sections is observable. Urban public services suffered severely during 
the depression and have not yet recovered, although greater federal aid has mitigated 
the severity of the depression effects. Urban planning appears to be more widely 
accepted as a way out for cities to husband their resources, make the most of their 
opportunities (especially in the form of outside aid), and assure themselves of orderly 
development. The reconstruction of cities offers one of the greatest possibilities for 
absorbing the economic shock of demobilization. This calls for planning now. 


The city is a favorable platform from which to view the changes 
that go on in society, for in the urban community virtually all the 
forces that affect mankind find expression, and it is from the cities 
that the major innovations in social life are diffused. If the pulse- 
beats of civilization are registered most sensitively in the cities, 
especially in the great cities, it must also be recognized that the 
state of urban life at any one moment is difficult to interpret and the 
changes that take place even over as short a period as a decade are 
so varied and complex as not to lend themselves easily to clear de- 
piction. To cover adequately the subject of urban social change 
would demand dealing with the subject matters of almost all the 
other contributions to this Journal. Since this is manifestly im- 
practicable, we shall confine ourselves to those changes which char- 
acteristically have affected cities as communities. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF CITIES 


The United States Census reports 3,464 urban places in 1940 as 
against 3,165 in 1930. Of those communities which had 2,500 or 
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more population in 1930 (and which, in general, are recognized by 
the Census as urban), 45 either declined below this population size 
during the decade or lost their separate identity by being incorporat- 
ed into already existing urban communities. On the other hand, 344 
communities reached the urban stature, making a net increase of 
299' for the decade. 

TABLE 1* 


NUMBER OF CITIES AND PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION LIVING 
IN CITIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE 
1940 AND 1930 


Per CENT OF 
NUMBER OF CITIES POPULATION 
City Size LIVING IN 

1940 1930 1940 1930 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 7 a 
1,000,000 Or More..... 5 5 12.1 
500,000-1,000,000..... 9 8 4.9 4.7 
250,000-500,000....... 23 24 5.9 6.5 
100,000-250,000...... 55 56 5.9 6.1 
50,000-100,000....... 107 98 5.6 5.3 
25,000-50,000........ 213 185 5.6 5.2 
10,000-25,000...... 665 606 7.6 7.4 
965 851 4.8 
1,422 1,332 3.8 3.8 
3,165 56.5 56.2 


Population of [nbebtionts, U lied Stetss Summary Washiogions Govern: 
ment Printing Office, 1941), p. 17. 

The mere number of communities which according to the arbi- 
trary definition of the Census are designated as urban, however, does 
not truly reflect the changes in the American urban scene. A more 
adequate conception of what has happened to our cities during the 
last decade is to be gained from Table 1, showing the number of 
cities in each size group as contrasted with a decade ago. The change 
in numbers of cities of metropolitan proportions has apparently been 
negligible, whereas many villages have graduated into the category 
of small towns and towns have grown into cities of moderate size. 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population: 
Number of Inhabitants, United States Summary (ist ser.; Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1941), Table 9, p. 17. 
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URBAN POPULATION 


A still better measure of the degree of urbanization of the United 
States is found in the number of urban inhabitants and their dis- 
tribution in cities of various sizes. Of the 131,669,275 inhabitants of 
the United States, 74,423,702, or 56.5 per cent, lived in urban areas 
in 1940, an increase of approximately five and one-half million over 
1930, when the urban population comprised 56.2 per cent of the 
total. There has been only slight change in the distribution of the 
urban population in the various size groups of cities, as indicated in 
columns 4 and 5 of Table tr. 

One of the most outstanding changes that has taken place during 
the decade is the marked decline in the urban rate of growth. The 
urban population during the ten years 1930-40 has shown an in- 
crease of only 7.9 per cent, the smallest percentage increase in our 
entire national history. The striking nature of this decline may be 
seen by comparing it with the preceding decade’s increase, which, 
though the next lowest (27.3 per cent), was still over three times as 
large as the present increase and which contrasts sharply with the 
opening decade of this century when the increase was still 39.3 per 
cent and with the record increase of 92.1 per cent in the decade 1840- 
50. This declining rate of urban growth is all the more outstanding 
when viewed in the light of the increasing rate of growth of the rural 
population, which rose from 3.2 per cent in the decade 1910-20 to 
4.4 per cent and 6.4 per cent, respectively, in the two successive in- 
tercensal periods. Our rate of urban increase is coming to approxi- 
mate that of the nation as a whole, which was 7.2 per cent in the last 
decade, the smallest in our history.” 

Whereas the West had during the decade the largest rate of in- 
crease in the total population (16.7 per cent), the South showed the 
most marked tendency toward urbanization (18.5 per cent) as con- 
trasted with an urban rate of increase of 16.2 per cent for the West 
and 4.0 per cent for the North.’ This appears to be due to the pro- 
gressive industrialization of the South and the tendency for those in 
the productive age groups to remain in their native region in the face 
of greater opportunities at home and the relative decline in the dif- 


2 Ibid., Table 6. 3 Ibid. 
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ferential of economic opportunities as between their own region and 
others. 

The decline in the rate of urban growth appears to be due to the 
decline in net internal migration from rural areas, the virtual dis- 
appearance of net foreign migration, and the drop in the rate of 
natural increase.‘ No marked reversal of these trends is expected in 
the near future, though the effect of war production upon the in- 
dustrial pattern of the nation, after a long period of economic stag- 
nation, is making itself felt by renewed concentration of industries 
in the already highly industrialized areas and is bringing unprece- 
dentedly large industrial plants to hitherto rural districts. Whether 
a permanent change in the rural-urban equilibrium will result from 
the changes incident to the war depends in large part upon the fate 
of the industries that the war has brought into being, particularly 
upon the convertibility of the plants to peacetime production and 
the national economic policy to be followed after the war.’ 

Among the changing characteristics of the urban population that 
have taken place during the past decade, age, sex, and racial compo- 
sition deserve brief mention. The urban population has aged, so 
that the median age has risen between 1930 and 1940 from 28.4 to 
30.9 years. There was a striking increase in the proportion of old 
people (those over 65 years of age and, to a lesser degree, those over 
45 years of age) and a noticeable decrease in the younger age groups 
(those under 20). There was also a decrease in the sex ratio, the 
number of males per hundred females having decreased in urban 
areas from 98.1 in 1930 to 95.8 in 1940. During the last decade the 
majority of the cities showed an increasing proportion of nonwhites. 
The southern as well as the northern cities attracted a larger propor- 
tion of the nonwhite than of the white migrants.° 

The continued decline in the birth rate has, as already indicated, 

4 See the article by Philip M. Hauser in this issue. 


’ For a statement of the contingencies upon which post-war policies rest and an 
indication of the recognition by a governmental agency of the problems involved see 
National Resources Planning Board, After Defense, What? (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1941), and National Resources Planning Board, After the War, Full 
Employment (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942). 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 Release, 
Series P-5 (Washington, May 9, 10, and 19, 1941), Nos. 9, 10, and 11 
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significantly affected the pace of urban population growth. The 
urban net reproduction rate has declined from 88 in 1930 to 74 in 
1940. While the population in the rural areas is still reproducing at 
a rate well above the replacement level, this is not sufficient to com- 
pensate for the deficit in urban areas.’ 


METROPOLITAN REGIONS 


For some decades past we have been witnessing the emergence 
and rapid growth of a new type of urban community—the supercity, 
or the metropolitan region. The concentration of business and in- 
dustry in the larger urban centers has been accompanied by the out- 
ward movement of residents seeking more favorable places in which 
to live. The desire to escape from the disadvantages, the costs, and 
the civic responsibilities of urban living has also been shared by in- 
dustries, which, while not wishing to deprive themselves of access to 
urban consumer and labor markets, have sought to benefit from the 
lower costs, especially land and labor costs, by establishing them- 
selves outside the limits of the central cities and beyond the reach of 
their regulatory powers. 

Except in cases where the cities themselves comprise vast areas 
and thus contain within their boundaries ample undeveloped terri- 
tory for residential and industrial expansion, there has taken place 
during the last decade a significant shift in the distribution of urban 
residents. In general, the cities have grown much less rapidly than 
the counties in which they lie. Indeed, the outward movement of the 
city population has reached a point where nearly one-third of the 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants in 1940 and about one-fourth of 
the cities in the 25,000—-100,000 size group actually lost population 
during the last decade.*® 

The most dramatic expression of this trend is to be found in those 
urban complexes which the Census has designated as “‘Metropolitan 


7A. J. Jaffe, “Population Growth and Fertility Trends,” Journal of Heredity, 
XXXII (1941), 442-43. See Census Release P-5 (August 23, 1941), No. 13. For birth 
and death rates on specific cities see U.S. Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and 
Infant Mortality Statistics: 1930 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932), pp. 
49-136, and Vital Statistics: Special Reports, Vol. X, Tables A and B by states. 


8 Philip M. Hauser, “How Declining Urban Growth Affects City Activities,” Public 
Management, XXII (December, 1940), 355-58. 
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Districts.”» Whereas the central cities, constituting the core of these 
metropolitan districts, have growr. only 6.1 per cent during the last 
decade, the outlying areas on the periphery of the central cities have 
grown 16.9 per cent, as Table 2 indicates. Thus nearly one out of six 
Americans is a suburbanite, and there is one suburban dweller for 
every two inhabitants of a metropolitan city. The implications of 
this suburban trend for local government, the physical structure of 
cities, housing, industry, taxation, real estate values, and ways of 
living are already becoming apparent. The fact that nearly half of 
the nation’s total population is concentrated into one hundred and 


TABLE 2* 
POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS, 1940 AND 1930 
POPULATION INCREASE 
MerropouitaNn Districts 
1940 | 1930 Number | Per Cent 
Total (140 districts)........ 62,065,773 | 57,602,865 | 5,362,908 | 9.3 
In central cities............ 42,796,170 | 40,343,442 2,452,728 | 6.1 
Outside central cities. ...... 20, 169, 603 | 17,250,423 2,910,180 16.9 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population: Number of In- 
habitants, United States Summary (1st ser.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), p. 71. 


forty metropolitan areas is in itself impressive, indicating that, al- 
though dispersion of the population and industries from the central 
cities is under way, this does not spell the end of urbanization but 
means, rather, a new type of decentralization within more inclu- 
sive metropolitan areas. 

The serious problems which the flight of industry and people into 
the suburban fringe creates for the central cities can be more ade- 
quately appraised if the suburban trend is seen as operating in com- 
bination with the outward movement of residential and business dis- 
tricts within cities themselves. The inner cores of the cities have been 
threatened by depopulation, blight, and decay." 


9 In the 1940 Census, metropolitan districts have been set up for each city of 50,000 
or more (sometimes 2 or more being in one district), including generally all adjacent 
and contiguous territory having a population of 150 or more per square mile (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population ....,p. 4). 

*© Leo Grebler, ““The Growth of Suburbs,” Federal Home Loan Bank Review, August, 
1941, PP. 373-75 and 387. 
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Some of the major cities of the country have been faced with the 
problem of maintaining urban public services such as policing, fire 
protection, sanitation, education, and recreation at constant or in- 
creasing costs in the face of declining income from taxation, owing 
to a drop in the value of taxable property and increasing tax delin- 
quency. The efforts that have been made by the public housing 
agencies to check blight and to construct low-cost housing in the 
slum sections near the centers of cities have not been on a sufficiently 
large scale to reverse the trend of migration toward the fringe of the 
cities and have not effectively halted the obsolescence of public 
facilities and private structures in the inner and older built-up areas 
of our cities. Commendable as the efforts to rehabilitate the deteri- 
orated areas have been, they have to a large extent been offset by the 
activities of the lending agencies of the federal government which 
have looked upon the older areas as poor risks and have favored the 
outward movement of new residential construction. Increasing 
traffic congestion at the city centers, coupled with increasing em- 
phasis upon high-speed, through-traffic lanes to the outskirts and the 
suburbs, has accentuated the tendency to create residential vacuums 
at the hearts of cities." 


URBAN HOUSING 


During the past decade there has developed in the United States a 
widespread interest in attempts to provide improved housing facil- 
ities for the low-income groups and to rehabilitate blighted areas. 
The need to find useful employment for large masses of the popula- 
' tion, to “prime the pump” of private industry, and to relieve the sub- 
standard living conditions of large portions of the population has re- 
ceived wider recognition during the past decade than during any 
period in our history. Even before new construction got under way, 
demolition of unfit habitations was undertaken by the emergency- 
relief agencies that were organized during the depression. Beginning 
in 1934 real property inventories to determine the state of actual 
housing conditions were conducted in several hundred urban areas, 
at first by the Civil Works Administration, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, and the Works Progress Administration as 


™ See Federal Housing Administration, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939). 
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work-relief projects. These were later extended to other cities, large- 
ly with federal aid, by local housing and planning groups. They 
served to substantiate the claim that one-third of our nation was ill 
housed and helped to lay the foundation for the action programs of 
such agencies as the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which came 
to the rescue of those living predominantly in old neighborhoods to 
save their nominal equities; the Federal Housing Administration, 
which enabled purchasers to finance new homes and improve existing 
structures mainly in the outlying sections of the cities and in the 
suburbs; and the United States Housing Authority, which confined 
itself largely to building low rental housing for low-income groups 
in the inner zones of cities. Other federal agencies, including more 
recently the Defense Housing agencies, and private enterprise con- 
tributed significantly to the rehousing of a considerable proportion 
of the inadequately housed urban population. 

While far from reaching the proportions of the housing boom of the 
1920’s, the urban housing of the succeeding decade, especially during 
the latter half, amounted to well over one-half the total of the boom 
period. It is especially worthy of note, however, that by far the larg- 
est share of the new housing of the 1930’s consisted of single-family 
dwellings, as distinguished from the multi-family dwellings char- 
acteristic of the decade before.” 

It may be inferred that the experiments with public housing dur- 
ing the past decade, while they have not reshaped the face of our ur- 
ban communities, have at least made a notable beginning and, what 
is more, have set valuable precedents in public responsibility and have 
stimulated a popular interest in the improvement of the physical con- 
ditions of living for all our citizens. During the past decade many 
urban communities have established local housing authorities, and 
groups of private citizens have formed housing agencies which fur- 
nish information and leadership in the attempts to solve local hous- 
ing problems. The housing data which the 1940 Census will make 
available should aid in furnishing a factual basis for a more enlight- 
ened housing program. The recent consolidation of the housing agen- 
cies of the federal government should also contribute significantly 


12 See Monthly Labor Review, April, 1941, pp. 1008 and 1010, for statistics on housing 
construction by type of housing and amounts publicly and privately financed. 
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to the formulation of a more integrated and effective national hous- 
ing policy. 
URBAN PUBLIC SERVICES 

The outstanding problem which has confronted urban commu- 
nities during the major part of the last decade has been that of con- 
tinuing the public services such as unemployment relief, welfare, 
education, sanitation and public health, public safety, public util- 
ities, maintenance of physical facilities, and recreation in the face of 
sharply declining urban revenues and rapidly increasing demands. 
By 1932 many of our cities found themselves unable to deal with 
these problems and virtually in a state of bankruptcy. In some 
public order was on the verge of serious impairment. Financial re- 
lief, at first in the form of loans and then in the form of grants, was 
slow in arriving from states and the federal government. Meanwhile 
public servants underwent the experience of payless paydays, and 
some essential public services were seriously impaired. Unable to 
borrow and to collect taxes, the cities had to appeal to the higher 
levels of government for rescue. But, since many of the states found 
themselves in a similar predicament, it remained for the federal gov- 
ernment to intervene. 

Through the emergency agencies established in rapid succession 
beginning in 1933 (with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation the 
outstanding example of an agency preceding the New Deal con- 
cerned with relief of local problems), cities were relieved of some of 
the financial responsibilities, particularly for the public welfare serv- 
ices. They were enabled to obtain credit for continuing the other 
essential services of government, though in a greatly reduced form. 
Salaries of public servants in many cases were drastically reduced, 
and in other instances all but the indispensable services were sharply 
curtailed. Emergency local taxation was resorted to wherever pos- 
sible. Plans for expansion of public works and services were indefi- 
nitely postponed. The unemployed masses were given temporary 
employment on local public works. 

As the depression continued, the improvised maintenance of the 
public services became for many cities a permanent arrangement, 
and, with few exceptions and except for brief periods of business re- 
vival, the cities have had to rely upon an increasing amount of out- 
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side aid up until the point of the defense revival in industry and in- 
come was reached. In the case of relief alone it is interesting to note 
that, whereas in 1931 the proportion contributed by local funds 
amounted to 28.6 per cent of the total in 120 urban areas, by 1935 
this had dropped to 1.4 per cent." The establishment of the federal 
social security system has done much to relieve the burdens of many 
classes of dependents, which cities were formerly carrying, and has 
generally brought them to a point where their responsibility can be 
more nearly carried with local resources. It is to be noted, however, 
that with the defense boom the services which cities are called upon 
to render are greatly augmented, whereas the revenue from taxation 
lags far behind. 

Of the various public services performed by goverments, cities 
perform a large share; particularly is this true in comparison with 
county and state governments. This is indicated by the fact that the 
cities in 1940 had 932,000 public employees as against 350,000 for the 
counties and 557,000 for the states, with pay rolls of $108,000,000 
for cities as against $35,200,000 for counties and $59,500,000 for 
states.’ The cities are next in importance to the federal government 
in the size and cost of public functions. The executive functions of 
states have, though, expanded a good deal during the 1930’s. 


PLANNING 


Ever since the end of the nineteenth century there has been de- 
veloping a deepening interest in the improvement of the physical 
structure and the social life of cities. This movement, which was to 
some extent diverted from its main objective by the city-beautiful 
conception of planning, has been one of the main channels through 
which the problems and prospects of urban life were brought home to 
the local communities as questions requiring scientific analysis, tech- 
nical skill, and organized community support. At no time in our 
history has the city-planning movement taken on greater reality and 
made greater progress than during the decade from 1930 to 1940. 


3 U.S. Children’s Bureau, Trends in Different Types of Public and Private Relief in 
Urban Areas, 1929-35 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), Table 1, p. ro. 

™ U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Public Employment and the War,” State and Local 
Government Quarterly Employment Survey, I, No. 31A (February, 1942), 7. These figures 
include only regular employees and pay rolls exclusive of education. 
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In part this intensified interest in the improvement and reconstruc- 
tion of cities was stimulated by the mass exodus of urban inhabitants 
to the suburban periphery and by the breakdown of normal func- 
tioning of the economic and governmental structure of cities during 
the great depression. Whereas in the past our cities had virtually 
enjoyed an uninterrupted and phenomenal growth, the decade of 
1930-40 provided ample evidence of a slowing-down if not a com- 
plete cessation of population increase which, to the speculatively 
minded, was a cause for alarm. It was natural, therefore, that great- 
er emphasis should be given to the conservation of such values as 
the cities still might have, both as workshops of men and as places 
of residence. An outstanding event symbolizing this renewed inter- 
est in the improvement and conservation of urban life was the or- 
ganization, under the auspices of the National Resources Committee, 
of the Research Committee on Urbanism. The report of this Com- 
mittee, entitled Our Cities: Their Role in the National Economy,* to- 
gether with the supplementary reports of that Committee provided 
the basis and an incentive for greatly increased and more effective 
efforts at urban planning. Largely stimulated by federal aid and 
counsel, effective local planning groups during the past decade have 
multiplied, and what otherwise might have been utopian dreams of 
urban improvement were actually in many cases realized because of 
the extensive federal works projects which provided a large labor 
force from the ranks of the unemployed at the expense of the federal 
government. This aid not only made it possible for the cities to 
undertake public improvements on a large scale but enabled them 
to maintain their physical plants without too great deterioration. 
The number of urban planning agencies in 1940 came to a total of 
724. While this number is somewhat less than the number reporting 
in 1936, the number of active, local planning agencies has increased." 
What is more important than the number of agencies, however, is 
the fact that planning in urban communities seems to have become 
's (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937.) See also the supplementary 


reports, Urban Government (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938) and 
Urban Planning and Land Policies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939). 
™6 National Resources Planning Board, “Survey of Local Planning Agencies, 1940”’ 


(mimeographed). See Local Planning Activity in the United States, by the Bureau of 
Urban Research of Princeton University (December, 1941), p. 7. 
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increasingly widely recognized as an essential public responsibility 
if cities are to make the most of their opportunities and resources and 
if they are to share in such aid as might be forthcoming through fed- 
eral works programs—housing aid and other benefits which would 
not ordinarily be allotted to those cities which were without an order- 
ly program of development. It is likely that the post-war readjust- 
ments in our national economy, and particularly the efforts that are 
now in prospect to cushion the shock of demobilization of men and 
war industry, will present the cities with unprecedented problems 
and opportunities. If the national programs now under considera- 
tion should actually be carried out, the physical reconstruction of 
cities and the expansion and improvement of urban public services 
are likely to offer the greatest possibilities of preventing mass unem- 
ployment and the stagnation of industry.'? To make such a program 
effective requires that our cities should now make plans which can 
be put into operation when the armistice comes. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


17 National Resources Planning Board, Afler Defense, What? and After the War, 
Full Employment. 
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RURAL LIFE 


CARL C. TAYLOR 


ABSTRACT 


Agriculture during the 1930’s was affected by the depression and by the great 
droughts. Many farmowners became tenants. The general trend was from some form of 
land-tenure status to farm wage hand, to nonfarm employment, or to unemployment. 

During this same period, however, there was a tremendous increase in the farm use 
of electricity and in the development and adaptation of new methods of animal and 
agricultural production. 


The increase in federal services and aids to farm and rural people made for tremen- 
dous changes in rural life. These changes were accompanied by other cultural changes 
which were caused in part by mechanized farming. 

It would appear that there has been an increase in the economic and social stratifica- 
tion of the farmer, accompanied by a realization of farm people of their interrelation 
with the Great Society. 

Four things of outstanding significance to agriculture during the 
past decade reflected themselves in terms of pronounced change: 
(1) the depression, (2) a series of almost unprecedented droughts, 
(3) “federal relief’ of various kinds for agriculture and for rural fam- 
ilies, and (4) preparation for national defense and war. The depres- 
sion, which started in agriculture in the 1920’s, reached its depths 
in the early thirties, and the worst droughts occurred between 1933 
and 1937. A great volume of farm-relief legislation followed the de- 
pression and droughts in the first half of the decade.' Since 1939 de- 
fense preparations and war have reversed a number of trends in- 
duced by depression and drought. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 


Rural and urban birth rates fell at about the same rate during 
the decade. Net reproduction rates in the farm areas were, however, 
about 80 per cent higher than those in cities. Thus the farm popula- 
tion, as in the past, contributed a disproportionate share of the total 
natural increase. The net cityward movement of farm population, 
which reached an all-time high during the period of urban prosperity 

* Francis D. Cronin and Howard W. Beers, Areas of Intense Drought Distress, 1930- 
1936 (Washington, D.C.: Works Progress Administration, January, 1937); C. Warren 
Thornthwaite, “Climate and Settlement in the Great Plains,” in Climate and Man; 
Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1941 (Washington, D.C., 1941); 


R. J. Martin, “Dust Storms of 1939 in the United States,” Monthly Weather Review, 
LXVII (December, 1939), 446-51. 
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in the middle 1920’s, slowed down in the late twenties and early 
thirties and turned to a net farmward movement of approximately 
266,000 in 1932. Farm population was relatively static from 1928 
to 1931, increased between 1930 and 1935, and decreased between 
1935 and 1940. It was greater in 1935 than at any time since 1917, 
but by 1940 it was about what it had been in 1930. 

Obscured within these gross data are some puzzling and prob- 
ably significant trends. During an exceedingly severe agricultural 
depression there was a marked increase in the number of farms as 
well as in the number of people on farms. Apparently many farm 
people, mostly youth, who in the pre-depression period would have 
migrated to towns and cities, chose to remain on farms even though 
the proportion of the total national income going to agriculture was 
smaller than it had been for two decades and was steadily diminish- 
ing. Furthermore, thousands of urban dwellers sought the shelter 
of the land rather than face the insecurity of city existence during 
the depths of the depression. The fact that the lands on which they 
stayed or to which they moved were poor, even submarginal, did 
not alter their apparent conviction that there was relative security 
in these lands. About 100,000 of the 500,000 added farms between 
1930 and 1935 were in the southern Appalachians.” 

The development and expansion of relief and work programs ap- 
parently served, on the other hand, to attract large numbers of farm 
people to small towns and cities within the rural areas, and the severe 
droughts drove them in great numbers not only out of the drought 
areas but into the towns and villages of these areas. The result was 
an increase in the rural nonfarm population at the expense of the 
rural farm population. The national population increased 7.2 per 
cent in the past decade, the rural nonfarm population increased 14.5 
per cent, and the farm population remained about the same. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 the total population of the five Great Plains 
(drought) states—North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma—decreased 4.1 per cent, and the rural farm pop- 
ulation decreased 13.8 per cent, but the rural nonfarm population 
decreased only 1 per cent. The rural nonfarm population increased 
in both North and South Dakota. 


20.-E. Baker, A Graphic Summary of the Number, Size and Type of Farm and Value 
of Products (U.S. Department of Agriculture Misc. Pub. 266 [Washington, D.C., Octo- 
ber, 1937]). 
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CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF FARM PEOPLE 


Farm prosperity, which had increased steadily between 1915 and 
1920, declined steadily during the 1920’s and fell precipitately during 
the early years of the 1930’s. It recovered considerably during the 
latter years of the decade. Per capita farm income, one of the out- 
standing indices to economic status, on the basis of an index of 100 
for the period 1910-14, fell to 55.6 in 1932, rose to 142.2 in 1937, 
fell to 114.1 in 1938, and rose to 119.3 in 1940.3 

Agriculture’s share of the national income followed about this 
same trend. It was approximately 12.5 per cent from 1910 to 1914, 
rose to 16.7 per cent in 1918, but had fallen to 5.3 per cent in 1932. 
It rose to 8.7 per cent in 1937, declined to 7.7 per cent in 1938, and 
stood at 7.2 per cent in 1940.4 Farm purchasing power, therefore, 
notwithstanding the fact that the volume of agricultural production 
remained fairly constant, was at a great disadvantage all during the 
past decade. 

Farm mortgage debt rose to the highest point in national history 
in 1923, when it stood at $10,785,621,000 and had fallen to only 
$9,630,768,000 in 1930, the liquidation chiefly having been accom- 
plished by mortgage foreclosure. This process continued during the 
first half of the 1930’s. Many farmowners became tenants, corporate 
ownership of farms increased, and mortgage holdings were shifted 
from insurance companies and other private corporations to gov- 
ernment agencies.$ 

Both the number and the percentage of tenant farmers increased 
steadily, although at varying rates, from decade to decade—from 
25.6 per cent in 1880 to 42.4 per cent in 1930. Between 1930 and 
1935 the rate declined to 42.1 per cent, but the number increased 
by 200,790. Between 1935 and 1940 the rate declined to 38.7 per 
cent and the number decreased by 503,884. The net decline in 
rate for the decade was 8.7 per cent, and the net decrease in num- 

3 “Material Bearing on Parity Prices: Presentation by Howard R. Tolley, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at a Hearing on Parity Prices and Income for 
Agriculture before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate, July, 1941” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, July, 
1941) (mimeographed). 

4 Ibid. 


5 Norman J. Wall, in “Presentation by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics before 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, U.S. Department of Agriculture” 
(Washington, D.C., April 23, 1940) (mimeographed). 
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bers was 303,094. In these fluctuating trends the increases are chiefly 
accounted for by mortgage foreclosures and increased corporate own- 
ership and the decreases by the shift from share-cropper status to 
that of wage-worker. Some of those who were previously share- 
croppers became relief clients, some migratory laborers, and others 
moved entirely out of the farm population. The fact that the num- 
ber of hired workers in farm employment declined from 2,850,000 in 
1930 to 2,450,000 in 1940 indicates that the general trend was from 
share-cropper or other land-tenure status to farm wage hand, to 
nonfarm employment, or to unemployment. 


CHANGES IN TECHNOLOGIES 


American farming has for a hundred years been relatively highly 
mechanized. It has for more than fifty years been relatively scien- 
tific—that is, relative to agriculture in other areas of the world. 
This has been due to the fact that ours, for the most part, has been 
a large-scale agriculture and because our rural life has not been 
socially isolated from our total culture. 

Farmers have not borrowed their technologies from urban indus- 
try but have participated widely in the general technological devel- 
opment of Western culture. Automobiles, trucks, tractors, and doz- 
ens of motor-driven farm implements are an index to the extent to 
which mechanization has advanced in agriculture. There was prac- 
tically no increase during the decade in automobiles, but there was 
a 16 per cent increase in trucks and a 70 per cent increase in tractors. 
These are the major power machines. Each carries with it a great 
many supplementary machines and implements. The habitual use 
of these machines greatly alters not only the farmer’s behavior but 
also his way of living and thinking. 

The truck, when owned or hired, supplants horses and mules in 
road work, for hauling on the farm, and for driving stationary ma- 
chinery. The automobile on the farm is used in making necessary 
business trips, in marketing, school transportation, quite frequently 
as a truck or tractor, and often as a motor to drive stationary ma- 
chinery. The tractor is used for all kinds of field work, for farm and 
road hauling, to drive stationary grinders, threshers, shellers, 
pumps, saws, and even for stretching wire and pulling posts and 
stumps. With it goes larger and higher-geared planting, tilling, 
and harvesting machinery of many kinds. ; 
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In no other area of activity is one machine put to so many uses 
as is the general-purpose, rubber-tired tractor on the farm. No 
other workman by necessity and genius is so versatile as the farmer 
in the use of one machine. He operates this machine skilfully, turns 
it to uses not intended or imagined by its inventors, and conditions, 
repairs, and, if necessary, practically remakes it. Because he does and 
must do these things, power machinery means something different 
to him from what it does to the technical worker in any mass-pro- 
duction industry. 

Until electricity came to the farm on a wide front, the farm woman 
had no tool or implement improvements that compared with the 
self-binder, hay-loader, combine, tractor, and multiple plows which, 
one after another, had come to her husband. With electricity came 
the electric lights, iron, radio, washing machine, refrigerator, vac- 
uum cleaner, range, sewing machine, churn, pump, and all the 
smaller electrical equipment such as toasters, percolators, roasters, 
waffle irons, fans, dishwashers, heating pads, and curling irons. Her 
husband too received many new services and implements such as 
electric fences, water pumps, milking machines, elevators, grinders, 
and the like which had previously been absent or operated by far 
more clumsy tools than the electric motors. Gradually but surely 
larger electric motors are coming to operate cotton gins, grain ele- 
vators and mills, community hatcheries and storage plants, and elec- 
tric lights installed in rural schools, churches, and community halls. 

In 1925 only 3.2 per cent of our farms were receiving central sta- 
tion electricity, in 1930 only 10.2 per cent, and in 1934 this rate 
was still only 10.9 per cent. In the next few years, however, rural 
electrification developed in the same ways that rural free delivery 
did in the 18g0’s, rural telephone service in the first decade of the 
present century, and good roads and automobiles during the next 
two decades. All these new services moved in the same fashion. 
Once they broke through the inertia of old customs, they developed 
with amazing acceleration. The percentage of all farms receiving 
electricity moved to 11.6 in 1935, 15.4 in 1936, 18.2 in 1937, 20.6 
in 1938, 25.0 in 1939, 27.1 in 1940, and to about 34.9 in 1941.° 

Steady and accelerated progress was made in the application of 

6 Robert T. Beall, “Rural Electrification,” in Farmers in a Changing World: Year- 


book of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1940 (Washington, D.C., 1940), 
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science to agriculture between 1930 and 1940, but only a few illustra- 
tions can be cited. It is estimated that, because of the use of hybrid 
seed, corn production in 1938 was nearly 100,000,000 bushels greater 
than it would have been had open-pollinated seed been used. About 
25 per cent of all corn acreage was planted with hybrid seed that 
year. Soybean production increased by 8,075,000 acres, or 238 per 
cent in the decade; and, because of the use of soybeans for oil and 
plastics, production will probably experience an accelerated increase 
in the immediate future. 

Development and adoption of early maturing, drought-, frost-, 
and disease-resistant varieties of grains have made progress during 
the decade. Outstanding among these have been Thatcher wheat, 
which is resistant to stem rust, introduced in 1934; early maturing 
varieties of grain sorghum, which were developed and adopted widely 
in western Nebraska and South Dakota during the droughts of the 
1930's; and cold-resistant varieties of flax, which make it possible to 
produce this much-needed crop in northern areas. 

Improvements in animal production, although accomplished more 
slowly than improvements in crop production, have moved forward 
during the decade. Pronounced advancement has taken place in 
efficient feeding of livestock, resulting in quicker maturing and fat- 
tening of meat and greater production per cow of dairy products. 
Progeny-testing of dairy animals and poultry, cross-breeding of beef 
cattle, hogs, and sheep, and artificial insemination have been out- 
standing developments during the decade, all making for increased 
production at the hands of science. As is generally the case in nutri- 
tion improvement, the scientific use of vitamins and minerals has 
gone further in farm animal than in human feeding. Furthermore, 
the production of feed has been much better adjusted to animal than 
to human needs. Farmers control what their animals eat and so 
produce to meet their needs, whereas there are great deficits in milk, 
eggs, and certain leafy vegetables needed for human consumption 
which farmers do not produce because they do not control and can- 
not dictate the human consumption of these products. 

Of equal or greater significance than any change in agricultural 
technology is what might be described as a change in agricultural 
production enterprises. During the decade agriculture has been slow- 
ly shifting away from the production of such surplus crops as cotton, 
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wheat, and tobacco toward products that have become increasingly 
in demand to meet domestic needs. In this process farmers have 
accomplished something in two significant directions. They have 
made these adjustments in the direction of conservation of natural 
resources and somewhat in the direction of meeting the nutritional 
needs of the American people. Between 1930 and 1940’ the produc- 
tion of cotton, wheat, and tobacco—all export crops with failing 
markets—was reduced by twenty million acres, practically all of 
which were placed in either soil-conserving or home-consumable 
products. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN RURAL LIFE 


The basic social institutions and social services in rural areas do 
not change rapidly but do reflect, to a considerable extent, the im- 
pact of changed conditions and circumstances. The free public 
school system is so thoroughly sanctioned in our culture that its 
maintenance and operation are bound to be sustained even in the 
face of severe depression. Because of lessened private and public 
income, however, the efficient operation of the rural grade and sec- 
ondary schools was thrown into considerable jeopardy during the 
decade. Some of the poorer states (mostly rural), after having taxed 
themselves far above the normal for school support, were unable to 
maintain their schools in the early days of the depression.’ Many 
poverty-stricken farm families could not afford to purchase the 
clothes and books essential to school attendance. States which had 
previously been fearful of federal interference not only willingly ac- 
cepted but pleaded for federal school aid. 

The school population (ages five to seventeen, inclusive) decreased 
in both rural and urban areas, whereas enrolment and attendance 
increased in both areas.* In the early part of the decade the school 
population in rural areas increased rapidly because of the slackening 
of migration of youths to cities and because of the movement of 
urban families to the land. Many of the children in the increased 
rural-youth population were neither in attendance nor enrolled in 
school. When migration to cities again began, the percentage of the 


7 Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, February, 1938). 

® David T. Blose and Henry F. Alves, Statistics of State School Systems, 1937-38 
(U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Bull. 1940, No. 2 [Washington, 
D.C., 1941]), pp- 55-67. 
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urban-school population enrolled and the percentage in attendance 
increased at a more rapid rate than they did in rural areas. The per- 
centage of the school population which was enrolled in school in 
rural areas therefore lagged farther behind that in cities at the end 
than at the beginning of the decade. The same thing was true of the 
percentage of enrolment that was in attendance. 

Between 1926 and 1936 there was a substantial decrease in the 
number of rural churches, primarily in the South, whereas there was 
a slight increase in the number of churches in urban areas. This 
same trend was apparent in the number of members in rural and 
urban areas. Small churches in rural areas have gradually given 
way to larger ones, but the average number of members per church 
in rural areas has increased.? 

During the early years of the depression, when farm people, dis- 
tressed by lack of economic income, were losing farmownership on 
a wide front and were receiving assistance from new federal aid pro- 
grams, the leadership of the rural church suffered in competition 
with the leadership of other programs. On national and state levels 
there was probably never a time when the church and church leader- 
ship were less a part of the programs for adjustment in rural life 
than during the first half of the decade 1930-40. During the latter 
part of the decade, however, there was considerable evidence of re- 
newed concern of church bodies with outstanding rural problems.*° 

Rural health, welfare, and recreation programs during the decade 
distinctly reflected the farmer’s economic status, on the one hand, 
and the federal programs of assistance, on the other. Because of the 
lack of farmer purchasing power, medical and dental care were at a 
low ebb. Relief needs could not be met by depleted local and state 
budgets. Commercialized recreation, in which farmers had come 
more and more to participate, fell off sharply. On the other side of 
the picture, there was considerable evidence that homemade recrea- 
tion in local farm areas moved in to some extent to fill the gap. 
Further, elaborate programs of federal relief more than filled the 
gaps in the field of health and welfare. 

Relief of rural poverty was taken over by such agencies as C.W.A.., 


9 Selected Statistics for the United States: Religious Bodies, 1936 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 1941). 
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America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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F.E.R.A., W.P.A., N.Y.A., C.C.C., and, above all, by the Farm 
Security Administration. Something like three and a half million 
rural families were assisted by one or more of these federal relief 
agencies during the depression. This was almost a wholly new phe- 
nomenon in American rural areas. 

The general assumption that farm people were poor but not pov- 
erty-stricken, sometimes ill but for the most part well fed, well 
housed, and healthy, was exploded during the decade by an assembly 
of empirical facts which for the first time in American history made 
frontal attacks on rural social weak spots." 

Something approaching an agricultural revolution occurred during 
the decade in terms of the rise of what are called the agricultural 
action programs. ‘Farm relief,’ which had been pleaded for and 
fought for by farm organizations and farm blocs during the 1920’s, 
came in a dozen different ways in the 1930’s. The lag in agricultural 
and rural life was attacked by federal legislation and federal pro- 
grams on the fronts of soil conservation and improvement, price ad- 
justment, credit facilities, marketing agreements and surplus mar- 
keting machinery, crop insurance, rural electrification, and by a 
frontal attack on rural poverty. 

People in rural areas now participate in the benefits of old age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and other 
programs; but “agricultural labor” which is defined so broadly as to 
include many persons engaged in processing, is excluded from Fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and from state unemployment 
compensation programs.” 

During the early 1930’s all three of the general farm organiza- 
tions—the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and the Farm Bureau— 
lost in the number of dues-paying members. During this same pe- 
riod, however, the Farmers’ Holiday Association, gained great 
strength. As the depression alleviated, the strength and influence 
of the Holiday Association diminished and the dues-paying mem- 
bership of all three of the general farmers’ organizations increased. 


™ See Carl C. Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, Disadvantaged 
Classes in American Agriculture (“Social Research Reports,” No. VIII [Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, April, 1938]); T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen 
Winston, Seven Lean Years (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939). 


12 A. J. Altmeyer, “Social Security in Relation to Agriculture and Rural Areas,” 
Social Security Bulletin, III, No. 7 (July, 1940), 3-15. 
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With increased membership came an increase in the effectiveness of 
their demands for farm legislation and an increase in so-called “farm 
pressure group” influence. Farmers’ co-operative organizations suf- 
fered losses in both membership and volume of business during 
the first half of the decade but gained back more during the last half 
of the decade than they lost during the first half. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL CHANGES 


Cultural trends do not travel on such short-time cycles as decades, 
and cultural patterns do not shift sharply in any ten-year period. 
It is impossible, therefore, to measure by neat statistics the rural 
cultural changes between 1930 and 1940. The best that be can done is 
to fit changes which occurred during the decade into longer-time 
trends and to note those events which indicate the continuance, the 
hastening, or the retardation of these trends. 

The depression in agricultural prices during the first half of the 
past decade led to a great increase in the number and percentage 
of self-sufficing farms and drove many relatively commercialized 
farms back toward self-sufficiency. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion, made responsible by law to ‘‘assist low income and destitute 
farm families,” has greatly increased the self-sufficiency of some 
600,000 farm families, many of whom had previously been operating 
as share or cash tenants or share-croppers in commercially domi- 
nated types of farming. The great increase in mechanization, on the 
other hand, has had a tendency to increase commercialized farming. 

The capacity to farm larger acreages has increased steadily as 
farm technologies have changed from man-power to horse-power to 
motor power. Mechanization is not equally prevalent, however, in 
all areas of the United States or on all farms in any area. Not 
more than 22 per cent of all farms have tractors, but about 66 per 
cent of all farms of more than a hundred acres have them. The 
number of tractors just about doubled on this size farm in the dec- 
ade, but it increased scarcely at all on the self-sufficing farms, and 
tractors are still not very prevalent in the old Cotton Belt, where 
farms are small and hand labor plentiful. 

The cultural influence of mechanized farming probably is tending 
to introduce a degree of economic and social stratification in the 
farm population. Because of the necessarily greater fixed capital 
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and operating costs due to the purchase, maintenance, and operation 
of machines, financial risks and consequent speculation are increased 
on mechanized farms. Thus the evolution of machine-minded and 
money-minded farmers go hand in hand, and both tend to change 
the tone and texture of farming. 

The evolution from folk-mindedness to scientific-mindedness is so 
gradual in the occupation of farming that no single invention, unless 
it be something comparable to the Whitney cotton gin, manifests 
itself in an agricultural revolution. Chemurgy has made no giant 
strides during the decade, and nothing more startling than the de- 
velopment and spread of hybrid corn and the emergent increase in 
the production of soybeans has occurred. Even when and where 
such outstanding discoveries as methods of artificial insemination 
or the use of plant hormones are made and their practicability tested 
and demonstrated in laboratories and experiment stations, adoption 
is relatively slow because the knowledge must filter through and be- 
come a part of the farm operator’s own mind before it is functional. 
Except in the case of veterinary medicine and on giant factoryized 
farms, the farm operator does not, as in the case of industrial pro- 
duction, employ scientific experts. Nor does he borrow his science 
from or buy it in the city. Genetics, chemistry, and physics as ap- 
plied to agriculture must be inculcated in agricultural folk knowl- 
edge before they are widely applied to farm production. Farm prac- 
tices during the decade, as at all other periods, lagged behind agri- 
cultural scientific knowledge. 

Rural life has probably moved out of isolation faster during the 
past decade than during any other ten-year period. The continued 
development of good roads, the increased number of farmer-owned 
automobiles, the decrease in farmer illiteracy, the increase in radios, 
and, above all, the heightening of farm people’s consciousness of 
their interrelations with the Great Society have all served to social- 
ize farm life and farmers’ interests. Because of the depression, many 
farmers were unable to operate their automobiles or to purchase new 
ones, and many of them dropped their subscriptions to farm journals 
and to daily papers, and there was an actual decrease in the number 
of farm homes with telephones. The number of radios on farms, how- 
ever, steadily increased, and news, music, and other broadcast pro- 
grams flowed in ever increasing volume into rural areas. 
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The long-time, steady enlargement of the farmer’s community has 
continued. The school community has been enlarged by the con- 
tinuation of the consolidation movement, trade areas have increased 
in size, and a great many smaller trade centers have been aban- 
doned. County-seat and similar-sized rural towns and cities have 
grown at the expense of smaller towns and villages. The town church 
has grown at the expense of the open-country church. The enrol- 
ment of rural youth in town high schools and colleges and their more 
frequent attendance at picture shows and other recreational events 
have meant more frequent and wider contacts. Radios, newspapers, 
and picture shows have greatly extended the world with which farm 
people are familiar. 

Some countertrends in community development have occurred 
during the decade. The lack of money with which to purchase auto- 
mobiles, license tags, and gasoline tended in many places to revive 
old local, rural neighborhood group activities. The promotion and 
conduct of a number of agricultural programs have lead to the re- 
discovery and use of old, long-existing rural neighborhoods and com- 
munities as locality planning and action areas. There has been a 
revival of local folk dancing and singing in rural communities, some 
of which have been carried by means of the radio and other devices 
into urban areas. These types of neighborhood and community ac- 
tivity have developed some vogue in cities and may have introduced 
some tendency to establish or re-establish locality patterns of group 
behavior in urban areas. If so, it will be an example of reciprocal 
acculturation between rural and urban life. 

There is some evidence that that one broad cultural result of the 
drastic experiences of the decade—depression, droughts, farm-relief 
and aid programs, and mechanization—was an increased tendency 
toward geographic, economic, and social stratification of farmers. 
Farms have increased in size and have become more commercialized 
in areas where large-scale mechanization is most feasible and have 
tended toward greater self-sufficiency in other areas. Corporation 
farms increased at one end of the scale and the number of low-income 
farms increased at the other. The number of tenants decreased, but 
the number of migratory farm laborers increased. 

Not least important, even though some phases of it may prove 
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to be transient, is the increased role which government has come to 
play in the life and interest of the farmer. This is not a new trend, 
but it is one which seems to fluctuate with changing economic cir- 
cumstances. It was accelerated in the Granger period of the 1870’s, 
during the Farmers’ Alliance and Populist periods of the late 1880’s 
and early 1890’s, and again with the McNary-Haugen farm-relief 
agitation of the 1920’s. Farmer participation in government pro- 
grams, however, has never been greater than since 1933, and farm 
pressure groups have probably never but twice before—during the 
1870’s and 18g90’s—exercised greater influence than during the last 
half of the decade 1930-40. 

The farmers, general farmers’ organizations, and agricultural 
leaders were accused during the decade of preaching an economic 
doctrine of scarcity because they attacked the joint problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses and low farm income. They were accused of molly- 
coddling the ne’er-do-wells because they promoted programs of bet- 
ter housing, sanitation, nutrition, and health for the lower third in 
agriculture. But through programs of relief and aid there has been 
a consistent attempt to shorten the lag between urban and rural in- 
comes and standards of living and to bring to agriculture not only 
science but business organization and social services. 

The Agricultural Adjustment and Domestic Allotment program 
and the Surplus Commodity program were launched for the direct 
purpose of influencing agricultural prices. Farm credit and debt ad- 
justment programs were launched to save farmer-owned equities. 
The Soil Conservation program was launched to correct the wastage 
of a system of agriculture still dominated by pioneer impulses and 
to forestall such cataclysms as dust storms and devastating floods. 
The Farm Security program was established to assist, systematically 
for the first time, the lower one-third of the agricultural population. 
The social sciences have, during the decade, moved up beside the 
physical sciences in their service to agriculture. 
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The depression, the advent of the New Deal, and the war emergency profoundly 
affected the economic condition of the Negro population during the past decade. The 
depression accentuated the marginal economic status of this group and resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment and dependence upon governmental aid. The New Deal acceler- 
ated the enactment of social and labor legislation which, for the first time, effectively 
included large groups of the Negro population. The new status given to labor coupled 
with the development of industrial unions brought new strength and security to Negro 
workers. The war emergency has resulted in a challenge, strongly supported by the 
federal government, of the traditional industrial employment policy of the United 
States with reference to discrimination against Negro workers. The result has been 
some increases in employment of Negroes in new industries and in higher categories of 
skills. In education striking advances may be noted over the past decade, although 
wide differentials between Negro and white educational facilities still exist. The recent 
Supreme Court decisions which have stimulated southern states to provide graduate 
instruction for Negro students and to show concern over the equalization of Negro and 
white teachers’ salaries are significant developments. Some improvement in Negro 
health has been recorded, but it has not been sufficient to offset the decline in the fer- 
tility of Negro women which has accompanied urbanization of the Negro population. 
In politics the Negro has gained new power as a result of the shift of the Negro popula- 
tion to northern areas and the increased influence of economic interests upon Negro 
political behavior as over against past political sentiment. It is entirely possible that 
the future economic, social, and — status of the Negro will be as profoundly in- 
fluenced by the issue of war in the Pacific as it has been in the past by the economic 
fortunes of the nation. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Three crises, following in rapid succession, have profoundly af- 
fected the economic conditions of the Negro population during the 
past decade: the depression, the advent of the New Deal, and the 
war emergency. 

The decade of the twenties had marked the termination of the 
migration of a million and a half workers, bringing new voters and 
new residents from the plantation regions of the South to the indus- 
trial cities of the North. They were employed in unskilled labor and 
in domestic service, with small but not inconsiderable residues in the 
skilled field. When the depression came in the thirties, the Negro 
workers had just begun to realize the economic advantage of this 
migration. They were, however, still involved in the social and cul- 
tural problems incident to the transition from the South to the North 
and from a rural to an urban way of life. The economic gains of the 
migration were swiftly wiped out by the depression, The propor- 
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tion of unemployed Negroes was estimated in the early 1930's as 
being from 30 to 60 per cent greater than that for white workers. 
Competition between white and Negro workers became acute, as 
racial lines in industry were more firmly drawn in both northern and 
southern cities. 

In 1933 there were 2,117,044 Negroes on relief. In terms of the 
national average this was twice as many as should have been. The 
number of Negroes on relief in proportion to the population was four 
times as large in Detroit and Pittsburgh as it should have been under 
an equitable distribution of available jobs and three times as large in 
New York, St. Louis, and Birmingham. Nearly half of the Negro 
working population in New York was on relief, and there were food 
riots in Harlem. 

In agriculture, where, incidentally, the bulk of the Negro workers 
is still employed, a collapse of vast proportions was threatened. The 
slow rise of Negro farmers to ownership was abruptly halted as early 
as 1925. Increasingly, tenancy had become a fixed status rather than 
a round of the agricultural ladder. In 1935 the rate of tenancy among 
Negro farm operators was 77 per cent, and their earnings were the 
lowest of any labor group in the United States. When the impover- 
ished tenants were denied credit, the defects of the plantation system 
were sharply accentuated. The pressure on the landlords was re- 
flected downward on the Negro share-cropper in the form of coercion 
and positive exploitation. The decline in the system, coincident with 
or as a result of the mechanization of agriculture, threatened to expel 
a half-million more Negro workers from the soil. With no possible 
absorption of the labor surplus by urban industries either in the 
South or in the North, the situation was critical. It was reflected in 
the rise of mortality rates and in the increased prevalence of nutri- 
tional problems. 

The second major crisis of the decade affecting the Negro popula- 
tion was marked by the advent of the New Deal. This implies no 
particular relationship to the political issues involved; it is related 
rather to the acceleration of social legislation which reached down 
deep enough to include, effectively for the first time, the Negro popu- 
lation. Until fairly recent times the conception of government has 
been the somewhat negative one of policing the country. The pov- 
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erty and hardships of the people were taken for granted and ration- 
alized as more or less inevitable and foreordained. 

The change in attitude has had, however, a source deeper than the 
admirable philosophy and social legislation of the New Deal. Al- 
though there had been over a long period occasional gestures looking 
to government protection against economic abuses, the active pro- 
motion of the social welfare of the people by the government began 
after World War I. This change of policy has obviously arisen in re- 
sponse to two major circumstances: (a) the extraordinary spectacle 
of the malfunctioning in our economic and social life, resulting from 
the uncontrolled excesses of free initiative and independent enter- 
prise, and (b) the growth of humanitarian sentiment and of a social 
philosophy concerned with the well-being of the neglected masses of 
the population. The country has gradually become aware that it was 
reaching the limits of the open frontier; that the traditional equality 
of opportunity was, under the circumstances, a myth; that there 
were limits to economic mobility; and that, since it was less and less 
possible for individuals of one class to move up and into the favored 
positions of a higher class, attention must be turned to the improve- 
ment of the lower economic levels of the society. 

The Negro population has been affected by this trend in two ways: 
(a) the extension of new programs of relief and security to the lower 
economic levels of the white population has served to relieve much of 
the tension engendered by the racial competition for work and eco- 
nomic security and (b) the Negro working population has been af- 
fected directly by the programs, even though the weight of a racial 
tradition has frequently operated to qualify, in some areas, the re- 
sults intended. 

The significant consequences of this government policy for the 
Negro population are: the direct provision of employment under 
various emergency agencies; the reorganized agricultural program 
which has made a direct attack upon tenancy, relieving some of the 
worst and most menacing features; the farm rehabilitation program 
which included Negro farm workers in equitable proportions; the 
subsistence homestead projects involving entire community settle- 
ments, of which at least thirteen were for Negroes; the Fair Labor 
Standards legislation following the National Recovery Acts, which 
for the first time made mandatory an increase in the wage level in 
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many of the fields in which Negroes were employed; the recognition 
of labor organization which freed Negro workers of the necessity for 
strike-breaking in order to get jobs and made more difficult or impos- 
sible the differential wages on a racial basis; the slum clearance and 
low-cost housing program which, in the very logic of the present 
pattern of city growth, reached the deteriorated Negro residence 
areas first; and, responding to the mood of the period, the coincident 
but vastly significant decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in matters affecting the citizenship rights of Negroes as well 
as the rights of labor. 

Some examples will illustrate the effects of the new government 
policy. As indicated, one of the most significant recent federal labor 
laws affecting Negroes is the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
Based upon the 1930 census, it is estimated that three-quarters of a 
million Negro workers are entitled to the benefits of this law. Under 
this Act, for example, the railway industry raised its minimum wages 
from 30 to 36 cents an hour, thus improving the wages of over 
100,000 Negro workers; and the committee on the tobacco industry, 
in December, 1941, recommended to the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration an increase of wages from 30 to 40 cents an hour. If effec- 
tively enforced, this will affect 60,000 more Negro workers, some of 
whom, as late as 1935, were getting as low as 16 cents an hour. In 
May, 1940, a federal court in Texas rendered a judgment for more 
than $75,000 in favor of Negro redcaps, and a federal court in Vir- 
ginia ordered back wages amounting to between $275,000 and 
$300,000 paid to 7,500 maintenance-of-way railway employees, go 
per cent of whom are Negroes. 

Perhaps the greatest single employer of Negroes was the Works 
Progress Administration, under the sponsorship of which an average 
of 300,000 Negro workers were employed in 1939 at an estimated 
$15,000,000 in monthly wages. Thus, more than 1,000,000 Negroes, 
including dependent members of these workers’ families, owed their 
livelihood to the W.P.A. The standards for work relief were higher 
than the usual industrial wage of these workers. 

Through direct aid and grants of loans, the Public Works Admin- 
istration made available nearly 8,000 new beds for Negro patients in 
hospitals distributed throughout seventeen southern and border 
states. Under the administration of the Civilian Conservation 
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Corps, more than 250,000 idle young Negro men were furnished em- 
ployment and given an opportunity to improve their education. 
Records show that these men sent $700,000 monthly to their fam- 
ilies. The National Youth Administration, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal Housing Authority have made no 
racial distinctions in their national policy, and the benefits have been 
by no means negligible. 

The new status of labor organizations under the National Labor 
Relations Board and, with this, the development in industry of the 
industrial union in competition with the craft organization, which is, 
in many respects, becoming outmoded, gave the first real strength 
and security to Negro labor. The C.1.0. has, in keeping with its 
policy, tended to include Negro workers without discrimination and 
has reached levels of labor hitherto unprotected by organization. 
As a result there are over 100,000 Negro members of the C.1.0., and 
Negroes occupy high union offices in several of the C.I.O. inter- 
national unions. 

Organization has not been confined to the urban Negro entirely. 
Very much the same pattern has been followed by white and Negro 
share-croppers in Arkansas, Alabama, and Tennessee. Frankly ac- 
cepting their status as share-croppers and laborers, and in the face of 
the constantly declining number of farmowners, they have jointly 
sought their security as farm laborers. The Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union reached a total of 10,000 white and Negro members 
during the past decade. 

One of the most important southern industries has been iron and 
steel, located around Birmingham. The major attraction of the 
South for that industry has been low labor costs, the absence of labor 
organizations, and the proximity to raw materials. There are in this 
area 20,000 Negro coal miners, 3,500 ore miners, and some 15,000 
iron and steel workers. These Negro workers have been from 40 to 
80 per cent of all workers engaged in mining and iron and steel work. 
Over the past decade there has been an increase in membership in 
labor organizations in this area to about 35,000 members, of which 
number over 20,000 are Negroes. There are now in this area over 100 
mixed unions. 


The third influence affecting Negro workers during the decade has 
been and is the war and the total involvement of the nation in the 
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defense emergency. This is a crisis through which the Negro popula- 
tion is passing at the very present. Its consequences are profound, 
and its implications for the principle of democracy itself are often 
disturbing. 

The beginning of the American program for the defense of democ- 
racy against the racially aggressive totalitarian powers brought a 
first challenge of the traditional occupational policies in the United 
States with reference to Negro workers. A sudden and drastic shift 
was demanded from normal production to an emergency basis geared 
high to the production of war materials. Attention was focused upon 
types of industries requiring new skill, and, as a result, old working 
relations were profoundly disturbed. Billions of dollars worth of de- 
fense contracts were earmarked for the manufacture of aircraft, 
naval vessels, machine tools, and other defense items. It was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics that between April, 1940, 
and April, 1942, approximately 1,400,000 additional workers would 
be required for these industries. Shipbuilding alone would require 
some 323,900 additional workers; aircraft, 408,000; ordnance and 
machine tools, 291,000; and construction and other defense indus- 
tries, 384,000." 

It was not long, however, before it became apparent that an arti- 
ficial element was restricting this all-out policy of industrial prepara- 
tion for defense. The traditional racial policies in both northern and 
southern states were thrown into high light. In spite of the need for 
workers, skilled and unskilled, qualified Negro workers applying 
were refused employment. There was not so far as known a single 
Negro employed in an airplane plant above the level of menial labor. 
They were not in the chemical industry or in the machine-tool plants; 
and they were held to a minimum on the various jobs connected 
with the construction of the hundreds of plants and cantonments. 

Nor was this discrimination limited, as numerous recent studies 
have shown, to defense industries. The New York State legislature 
appointed a committee to study the condition of the Negro urban 
population in the state, and in 1939 it reported “growing discrimina- 
tion against the employment of Negroes in New York in any but 

* See testimony of Sidney Hillman, associate director general, Office of Production 


Management, before the committee of the House of Representatives investigating 
national defense migration, on July 15, 1940. 
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menial and unskilled jobs.”” The financial and mercantile enter- 
prises employing white-collar workers would not hire Negroes for its 
trades and related industries. With the exception of the garment and 
fur trades and related industries, there were no openings for Negro 
labor in the vast array of factories in the city. The department stores 
used them only as elevator operators, cleaners, and cafeteria and 
kitchen workers. In Rochester, out of 35,120 employees in private 
firms, only 70 were Negroes. The largest firm, manufacturing photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies and employing 16,351 persons, had 1 
Negro porter and 19 construction workers engaged by a subsidiary 
corporation. The largest insurance company in the state, with more 
Negro policyholders than all Negro insurance companies combined, 
had no Negro in its employed force of over 20,000 in New York State 
alone. 

Official pressure for the inclusion, on an equitable basis, of Negroes 
in the defense program produced striking and, in one sense, discon- 
certing evidence of the strength of the racial opposition to any such 
policy. The weakness of the anti-discrimination pronouncement of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission was revealed when the 
Comptroller-General ruled that there is no statutory authority for 
the insertion of a nondiscrimination clause in a government construc- 
tion contract for the performance of public work. Finally, in 1941 
the President of the United States was impelled to address a memo- 
randum to the Office of Production Management calling for the em- 
ployment of workers without discrimination on account of race, 
religion, or national origin. 

When there was still no important indication of a disposition on 
the part of either industry or labor to modify their racial policies, the 
President found it necessary to issue an epoch-making pronounce- 
ment in the form of an executive order to all departments and agen- 
cies of the government of the United States concerned with voca- 
tional and training programs for defense production and to all con- 
tracting agencies of the government that they should take special 
measures to insure that programs are administered without dis- 
crimination and that in all defense contracts hereafter negotiated the 
provision should be included obligating the contractor not to dis- 
criminate against any worker because of race, creed, color, or na- 


2 “Restrictions in Employment of Negroes in New York,” Monthly Labor Review, 
XLIX (August, 1939), 360. 
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tional origin. In the Office of Production Management a Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was organized to receive and investi- 
gate complaints of discrimination and to take steps to redress valid 
grievances. 

These measures with the increased demand for labor have had 
some results. Negro employment increased, and with this there has 
been an increase in wages. There is no evidence, however, that the 
fundamental occupational and racial patterns have been permanent- 
ly changed; and in many cases they were not changed at all. Some 
employers, who have been unaffected by the President’s appeal on 
behalf of defense production and the operating principle of democ- 
racy, have pointed out that the government itself had set a precedent 
in many of its departments of segregation and discrimination and 
has continued practices that tend to confirm this policy. 

The economic vicissitudes of the Negro population during the past 
decade have their source in the same changes that have created other 
social problems. 


EDUCATION 


There have been, over the past decade, striking advances in Amer- 
ican public school education. The advances for white and Negro 
children, however, have not been at the same rate. This differential 
rate can be measured by the present disproportionate distribution of 
Negro and white pupils in the grades. About twice as many Negro as 
white pupils, proportionately, in the eighteen separate school states 
in 1935—306 were in the first grade. In 1927-28 the proportion was one 
and one-third. Public support for Negro education has been increas- 
ing, but not so rapidly as support for white schools. The ratio of 
salaries of Negro teachers to salaries of white teachers has been 
slightly improved in most of the states with separate schools. In 
fourteen states having separate schools the Negro teacher received, 
in 1930-32, 47 cents for every dollar received by the white teacher; 
in 1935-36 the Negro teacher received 50 cents. In North Carolina 
the increase was from 56 to 67 cents; in Mississippi and ‘Texas the 
relative position was worse.‘ 

3 Charles H. Thompson, “The Status of Education of and for the Negro in the 
American Social Order,” Journal of Negro Education, VIII, No. 3 (July, 1939), 480. 


4 Doxie Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Education (Advisory Committee on 
Education Staff Study No. 12 [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1939]), PP. 24-25. 
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College enrolment has increased largely as a result of the Program 
of the National Youth Administration. In 1940 Negro undergradu- 
ate enrolment in colleges had increased, according to a survey of 
ninety-seven Negro colleges by the Journal of Negro Education, to 
37,830, which was 6 per cent over the previous year. In the present 
enrolment, women, with a proportion of 57 per cent, outnumber men. 
There is a steady increase in graduate work. In nine Negro institu- 
tions offering the Master of Arts degree there was, in 1939, an in- 
crease of 31 per cent in the enrolment over the preceding year. The 
number of Negro college graduates in 1940 was about twice as large 
as in 1930. 

There have, however, been two important recent developments in 
Negro education. The courts, under the pressure of lawsuits insti- 
tuted by Negroes or organizations interested in their welfare, have 
been redefining the “equal protection of the law” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The Supreme Court decision in the Gaines case 
held that the state must exercise its duty of providing equal accom- 
modations ‘“‘within the state.’’> This has raised the question, far in 
advance of public opinion, of the admission of Negroes to existing 
southern universities for work on a graduate level when not pro- 
vided in Negro schools. It has further stimulated, at least as a tem- 
porary expedient, five southern states to provide, hastily, graduate 
work for Negroes in the publicly supported colleges for Negroes. 

The suits by Negro teachers for equalization of pay for white and 
Negro teachers which have reached the higher courts have been sus- 
tained. Action brought by a Negro teacher in Norfolk, Virginia, es- 
tablished the principle that discrimination in salaries solely on the 
ground of race is unconstitutional. Equalization in this state will be 
realized in 1942. Similar suits have been brought in Maryland, Flori- 
da, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

Another educational accomplishment has been the decline in Ne- 
gro illiteracy, largely as a result of the adult education program of 
the government. 


HEALTH 


In the period from 1921-24 to 1931-33 in ten southern and north- 
ern cities, according to the Public Health Service, the Negro mor- 
tality rate declined 2.5 per cent and the white rate 7.7 per cent. Ina 


5 Gaines v. Canada et al., 305 U.S. 337, 59 S. Ct. 232, 83 L. ed. 207 (1938). 
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study by Mary Gover of Negro mortality from 1921-33 it appears 
that the mortality rate for Negroes has declined for each age under 
thirty and the rate for whites has declined for each age under forty- 
five.® 

Negro deaths from tuberculosis between 1920 and 1933 declined in 
general from 344 per 100,000 in the North and 229.4 in the South to 
232.0 in the North and 129.6 in the South. In some areas, however, 
there has been a distinct upturn in the death rate for Negroes since 
1929, while the decline has continued among whites. In the mor- 
tality rates for New York City, for example, the Negro rate in 1929 
was 251 and the white rate 67. In 1937 the Negro rate was 300 and 
the white rate 45. In 1938 the Negro tuberculosis rate in forty-six 
cities averaged 238 per 100,000 as compared with 48 for the white 
population. There has been an increase in the deaths from diseases 
of the heart for both whites and Negroes, but the disparity between 
the white and Negro deaths from this disease has been reduced. The 
improvement in Negro health in the South since 1920 has not been 
sufficient to offset the decline in the fertility of Negro women. At the 
1920 birth and death rates Negro females should have borne about 
1,435 daughters during their lifetime. Instead it was, in 1930, 1,130. 
Urban residence has reduced the fertility of Negro women to some- 
thing like 10 per cent less than that of native white women.’ 


POLITICS 

One of the significant consequences of the shift of Negro popula- 
tion has been to endow the Negro, albeit imperfectly as yet, with a 
new political power. In one sense the status of the Negro population 
has been largely immobilized in the South through the lack or denial 
of the ballot as a democratic instrument for affecting change. The 
movement of a million and a half potential new voters into states of 
the North, without the suffrage restrictions of the southern states, 
has given a new importance and strength to the political and eco- 
nomic demands of the Negro population. Negroes have been a deci- 
sive factor in the selection of candidates and the determination of 
issues in at least four northern states, and they have sent representa- 
tives of their own race to the state legislatures of Michigan, Pennsyl- 


6 Mortality among Southern Negroes since 1920 (Public Health Bull. 235 [Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Public Health Service, 1937]). 


7 National Resources Committee, The Problems of a Changing Population (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1938), p. 120. 
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vania, New Jersey, New York, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, and In- 
diana, and one to the United States Congress. Professor Harold F. 
Gosnell, in attempting to explain the new direction of the Negro’s 
political aspirations, suggests that present economic interests are 
having more influence on Negroes than past political sentiment.® It 
has tended to bring them into the ranks of the white proletariat. 


FURTHER PROSPECTS OF CHANGE 


A most striking characteristic of Negro life during this period is 
the tempo of the change itself and the promptness of its response to 
new trends in the regional and national economy. In the South, in 
particular, there has been manifest over the past decade a disposi- 
tion, stemming from economic and regional necessity, to conceive 
the Negro population, in the total planning for the region, as some- 
thing more than a temporary and burdensome adjunct to the white 
population. This appears in the present movement for labor organi- 
zation in the rural and urban South, particularly in the lower indus- 
trial brackets; in the general state and national planning of the agri- 
cultural program; and in the campaigns of southern origin to abolish 
the poll tax. 

A focusing of attention upon the agricultural situation during the 
early 1930’s revealed the startling fact that the tenancy problem, 
long assumed to be a racial problem, actually affected numerically 
more whites than Negroes. These whites over the years had acquired 
the status of the Negroes, and it has become increasingly obvious 
that the problem cannot be successfully handled except as one and 
indivisible. This means essentially that there can be no improvement 
of agriculture or tenancy without improving the status of white 


_and Negro workers alike. 


Finally, the past few months have revealed a new facet of this con- 
stantly shifting racial situation in the United States. It is entirely 
possible that the status of the Negro, social as well as political, will be 
as profoundly influenced in the very near future by the issue of war 
in the Pacific as it has been in the past by the economic fortunes of 
the nation. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


8 Negro Politicians (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), pp. 10 and 366. 
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THE FAMILY 
MEYER F. NIMKOFF 


ABSTRACT 

During the period 1930-40, basic family trends of preceding decades in the United 
States were continued, with a few notable exceptions. The marriage rate, while sagging 
below the average for the preceding decade, held fairly steady; the divorce rate climbed 
to a new high peak; and a new low point was reached for the average size of household. 
Of particular significance, the transfer of economic functions from family to industry 
continued. Government expanded greatly its responsibility for educational and pro- 
tective functions previously performed by the family. However, the personality func- 
tions received added attention from education and research and were buttressed by the 
resistance to further transfer shown by the recreational functions. 

Most of the basic family trends of the first three decades of this 
century continued through the fourth, despite the extraordinary sit- 
uations that prevailed, namely, severe economic depression and war. 
The depression struck hard at family life in the early 1930’s but, for 
the most part, succeeded in disturbing only temporarily the long- 
time trends. Although it is too soon to assess the impact of World 
War II upon the American family, the dislocations caused will prob- 
ably likewise be temporary, if we may judge from the experience of 
World War I. During the past decade, as during preceding decades, 
the marriage rate held fairly steady, the divorce rate rose to new 


high levels, and the average household continued to shrink in size. 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND FAMILY SIZE 


The marriage rate is relatively stable over long periods in normal 
times, since it rests on the age composition of the population, which 
since 1890 has not changed much in the proportion of persons of 
marriageable ages. The marriage rate is, however, temporarily af- 
fected by war and by economic depression. Ordinarily there is some 
increase in marriages before a war starts, a decline during the war, 
and a spurt to high levels after the war.’ As for the effect of economic 
depression, the marriage rate follows the business cycle so closely 
that the curve for the one is virtually the shadow of the other. The 
effect of the depression of the early 1930’s is reflected in the low mar- 
riage rates for those years, the lowest figure ever recorded for the 

t The highest marriage rate ever recorded for our nation (12.0) was for 1920, after 
World War I. This rate was nearly equaled in 1940. 
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nation as a whole (7.9) being chalked up in 1932.? Starting with 1934 
there was a recovery in the marriage rate, and, although all-inclusive 
figures for recent years are not available, it is probable that the mar- 
riage rate for the decade as a whole has not been much below that of 
preceding decades. The high marriage rate (11.0) for 1937 is readily 
identified as a recovery of marriages postponed during the depres- 
sion, while the even higher rate of 1940 (11.9) reflects a wartime 
situation, with men marrying either to obtain deferment in the draft 
or to have the security of an emotional commitment during the 
crisis. 

As for divorce, the dominant trend for seventy-five years, from 
1867 to the present, has been a marked increase in the proportion of 
broken marriages in the United States.‘ During the depression of 
the early 1930’s the divorce rate dipped, although not to the low 
levels of previous decades, then rose to new high levels exceeding 
even the extraordinary rates of the post-war period of World War I.5 

The steady decrease in the size of the family (household) since 
1790 was continued during the last ten years. In 1790 the average 
number of persons per household was 5.7. A hundred years later, in 
1890, it was 4.9. In 1930 it had dropped to 4.1. By 1940 it had sunk 
to 3.8, which is fewer than two children per household. It is esti- 
mated that this figure will be reduced to 3.1 by 1980.° From the 

2 Marriage rates: 1930, 9.1; 1931, 8.6; 1932, 7.9; 1933, 8.7; 1934, 10.3; 1935, 10.4; 
1936, 10.7; 1937, 11.2; 1938, 10.2; 1930, 10.5; 1940, 11.9 (Bureau of the Census, Mar- 
riage and Divorce Statistics—United States: 1887-1937 |‘‘Vital Statistics—Special Re- 
ports,” IX, No. 60, 819 (Washington, D.C., June 29, 1940)]). The figures for 1937-40 
are preliminary estimates supplied by Halbert L. Dunn, M.D., chief statistician for 
Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census, in a memorandum to the writer dated January 
23, 1942. The collecting of marriage and divorce statistics, relinquished by the Census 


Bureau in 1932, is being resumed with the help of standard certificates of marriage and 
divorce, which are being recommended to all official agencies keeping such records. 

3 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin: More Marriages in 
1940, December, 1949. 

4 Divorces per 1,000 estimated total population were as follows: 1867, 0.27; 1886, 
0.44; 1890, 0.5; 1917, 1.2; 1920, 1.6. 

$ Divorce rates for the decade are as follows: 1930, 1.6; 1931, 1.5; 1932, 1.3} 1933, 
1.3} 1934, 1.6; 1935, 1.7; 1936, 1.8; 1937, 1.9. The figures for 1930-32 are supplied by 
the Bureau of the Census; those for the other years are estimated by S. Stouffer and L. 
Spencer, “Recent Increases in Marriage and Divorce,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV, No. 4 (1939), 551-54. Data for 1938-40 not available at time of writing. 

6 Estimates of future population by Whelpton; of families by Lorimer. 
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facts that the size of family has declined while the marriage rate has 
held even, it follows that there has been an increase in the proportion 
of families to population. From 1890 to 1940 the population in- 
creased 110 per cent, but the number of families increased a great 
deal more, 175 per cent, the number of families now being thirty-five 
million. There occurred also in the decade a widening of the gap be- 
tween rural and urban families in family size, owing to the rapid 
reduction in family size in metropolitan areas.’ During the early 
years of the century, families in large cities were almost as large as 
rural families; but since 1930 there has been a rapid decrease in the 
size of family in metropolitan cities. While the average size of family 
in all urban places in 1940 was 3.61 persons, it was 4.01 persons in 
rural areas. 


FAMILY FUNCTIONS 


Previous studies* have shown that from 1900 to 1930 the family 
experienced an appreciable decrease in its traditional functions, and 
it appears that, by and large, during the past decade the transfer of 
institutional functions was continued. The processing of food at 
home diminished, if increased consumption of food in restaurants 
and other eating places may be so interpreted. Despite the fact that 
1929 was a boom year, the number of persons employed in eating 
places increased from 466,437 in 1929 to 594,648 in 1939, a gain of 
27 per cent, while the population in the decennium grew only 8 per 
cent. The number of eating places increased by about the same pro- 
portion, rising from 134,293 in 1929 to 169,792 in 1939.° Per capita 
production of canned vegetables increased 9.1 per cent and canned 
fruit 44.4 per cent in the past decade.’? This may mean that less 
fruit is canned at home or that more fruit is consumed, or both, but 

7 Paul C. Glick, “Family Trends in the United States, 1790 to 1980” (paper pre- 


sented to Section on the Family, American Sociological Society, December 27, 1941) 
Scheduled for publication, American Sociological Review, June, 1942. 

8 W. F. Ogburn, “The Family and Its Functions,” Recent Social Trends in the United 
States, Vol. I (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933). 

® Bureau of the Census, Retail Trade—the United States—1939 Employment, Pay 
Roll and Inventory (Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, February 14, 1941), 
p. 6. 

1° Information supplied by T. G. Fitzgerald, chief statistician for manufactures, 


Bureau of the Census. The per capita production data given above are based upon the 
population censuses of 1940 and 1930. 
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in any case the proportion of home-canned fruit to all canned fruit 
was apparently less in 1939 than in 1929, and this may be viewed as 
a relative loss of a productive function for the family. During the 
last decade the increase in the number of employees in cleaning and 
dyeing plants, while not so spectacular as in the preceding period, 
still was appreciable—around 40 per cent.“ However, from 1929-39 
the number of wage-earners in power laundries increased less than 
5 per cent, which was less than the increase in population. With 
more than ten million families owning electric washing machines and 
with twenty million electric irons in homes, the function of launder- 
ing clothes seems to have resisted transfer during the past decade, 
and it may be that other economic functions utilizing electricity are 
similarly resisting transfer. In general, however, it appears that the 
family function of economic production was further curtailed during 
the past decade. 

Likewise, there is evidence which suggests further diminution of 
family responsibility for education and protection, or at least greater 
sharing of these functions with outside organizations such as schools 
and governmental agencies. In 1930 about 29 per cent of the popula- 
tion of age seventeen was graduated from high school as against 46 
per cent in 1938,” and there was likewise an increased percentage 
graduated from college, which suggests that the school laid greater 
claim to our children during the decade. Further evidence of this is 
found in the marked growth of the nursery-school movement, so that 
it appears that more parents were separated for longer periods of 
time from their children and had less complete control over their 
educational experience than before. Likewise, the greatly broadened 
scope of social legislation indicated below marks an increase of gov- 
ernmental responsibility for family welfare and the lessening of re- 
sponsibility by the family for the protection of its members. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the transfer of recreational func- 


Bureau of the Census, Service Establishments—the United States—1939, Pre- 
liminary Summary (Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, February 3, 1941), 
p. 4. From 1919 to 1920 the number of workers in cleaning and dyeing plants mounted 
220 per cent, and the number of workers in power laundries increased 79 per cent, as 
against a population increase of only 16 per cent and an increase in the number of fami- 
lies of only 23 per cent. 


1 Emery M. Foster, Statistical Summary of Education, 1937-38, Bull. 1940, No. 2 
(Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education), chap. i. 
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tions which occurred during the 1920’s was slowed up, if not actually 
halted, during the 1930’s. This is suggested by the data on attend- 
ance at the principal forms of commercialized recreation, which show 
no gains in the decade.*? Economic depression and war were doubt- 
less largely responsible, but also electrical inventions have helped 
somewhat to retain recreation in the home. As against about twelve 
million American homes with radio sets in 1930, it is estimated that 
more than twenty-nine million were so equipped in 1941," a con- 
siderable gain. Television came of age in the last decade and in due 
time may be an important factor in promoting more recreation in 
the home, but its limited diffusion during the last ten years, with 
probably fewer than ten thousand sets now in use in the United 
States, makes negligible its influence during this period. The reten- 
tion of recreational functions by the family is consistent with the 
prevailing trend to strengthen the personality functions, since com- 
panionship in our time is to a great extent a matter of enjoying 
leisure time together. 


FAMILY WELFARE LEGISLATION AND SERVICES 


There were a number of significant changes in family law during 
the decade, with the general tendency discernible to make marriage 
slightly more difficult to contract and somewhat easier to dissolve. 
The principal additional bar to marriage is the requirement of a cer- 
tificate of premarital blood test as a condition of marriage. Up to 
January 1, 1941, twenty-six states had such a premarital-examina- 
tion requirement, while a like number of states, although not an 
identical list, had laws requiring the examination of expectant 
mothers for syphilis.** Legal sterilization of mental defectives and 
the mentally disordered in state institutions came into somewhat 
greater favor during the decade and is now operative in twenty-nine 
states, an increase of four in the last ten years.’ The number of 
states requiring advance notice of intention to marry increased from 

13 For instance, estimates of weekly motion-picture attendance in 1930 ran from one 
hundred million upward, while in 1940 the estimated number was only eighty-five 


million. Major League Baseball attendance was around ten million in 1930, and the 
same in 1940, despite the increase in population in the decade. 


*4 World Almanac (New York: New York World-Telegram, 1941), p. 763. 
ts Information supplied by American Social Hygiene Association. 
16 Information furnished by Human Betterment Foundation, Pasadena, Calif. 
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seventeen to twenty-six. In 1930 common-law marriage was deemed 
valid in twenty-five jurisdictions, invalid in twenty-three, and dur- 
ing the past decade was further invalidated by statute in one state 
and by judicial decision in two others. The age for marriage was 
raised in six jurisdictions where the common-law age of consent for- 
merly prevailed. Breach-of-promise suits were legal in all states in 
1930, since which time eight states have abolished such causes of 
action."? 

Grounds for divorce have been liberalized in many jurisdictions. 
Perhaps the most important development in this direction has been 
the enactment by New Mexico and Alaska of statutes permitting 
divorce for incompatibility, previously not permitted by any Ameri- 
can jurisdiction. The race to obtain the divorce business led Nevada 
in 1934 to lower the residence requirement from three months to six 
weeks, with Idaho, which had previously had a one-year-residence rule 
following suit in 1937. A somewhat countertendency to the greater 
freedom of divorce was a movement to restrict awards of alimony. 

Noteworthy in the past decade was the great growth in govern- 
mental effort in behalf of the family, representing further transfer of 
family functions of protection and economic support to the state. In 
1934 the long arm of government reached out to help with the critical 
problem of housing and established the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, with power to insure loans on new or existing homes. Although 
the annual number of new single-family homes built from 1930 to 
1940 was far below the annual average of 427,000 for the preceding 
decade, the number built in 1940 was close to this figure. Approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of all privately financed single-family homes built 
in 1940 were financed by F.H.A. insured loans." 

The principal legislative measure of importance to the family was, 
however, the Social Security Act of 1935. Title V of the Act, as 
amended in 1939, made annual appropriations of $5,820,000 for ma- 
ternal and child health services and $3,870,000 for services for 


17 Chester G. Vernier, American Family Laws (5 vols. and suppl.; Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1931-38). The latest figures carry through to Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, beyond which no digest is available, but Professor Vernier states that 
legislation of 1938-40 continued the trend of the earlier years (in letter to writer dated 
December 11, 1941). 


18 Seventh Annual Report of the Federal Housing Administration (for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1940) (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, tg41). 
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crippled children, while $1,510,000 is allotted to child welfare serv- 
ices. More than one-half of the 1,229 prenatal clinics under state 
health departments in 1939 were a result of this Act, as was the large 
expansion of public health nursing, especially in rural areas. The 
Act also provides aid to widows and dependent children under eight- 
een in their own homes, around 728,000 being so aided by the end of 
1939."° The old age assistance and unemployment compensation pro- 
visions of the Act are well known. These services and others con- 
tributed to the decline in infant and maternal mortality in the dec- 
ade to the lowest points in our history. The infant mortality rate 
dropped from 65 per 1,000 live births in 1930 to 51 in 1938,”° half of 
what it was in 1915; the maternal mortality rate, long steady, de- 
clined from 6.7 per 1,000 live births to 4.4. 

There was some reduction of the employment of children under 
sixteen in the decade 1930-40. One factor was the depression, which 
meant less work for all; another was the advance in legislative child 
labor standards, both state and federal. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, setting minimum wages and maximum hours for workers 
engaged in interstate services, contained a section curtailing “op- 
pressive child labor’ by prohibiting the shipment of goods across 
state lines if so produced. Labor is defined as “oppressive’’ if it is 
engaged in by children under sixteen, except in certain occupations, 
and by children under eighteen in occupations declared to be haz- 
ardous by the chief of the Children’s Bureau. The number of chil- 
dren fourteen to seventeen years of age, inclusive, in the labor force 
in 1940” was 31.8 per cent less than the number of gainful workers of 
the same ages in 1930, despite a slight increase in the total popula- 
tion of this age group in the decade. Some millions of children are 
still employed in agriculture, street trades, industrial home work, 
and other types of employment, and the present emergency is exert- 
ing pressure against child labor standards. 

There were important changes also in legislation and services 


19 Katharine F. Lenroot, “Child Welfare, 1930-40,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1940. 
20 Latest year for which final data are available at time of writing. 


21 About two-thirds of these were actually employed (Beatrice McConnell, “The 
Census Counts the Child Workers of the Country,” The Child [U.S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, September, 1941], p. 79). 
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affecting women. Before 1929 only nine states had minimum wage 
laws for women, whereas between 1930 and 1940 twenty-six state 
programs, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Puerto Rico had 
such laws. As a result the Minimum Wage Division was created in 
the Women’s Bureau in 1935. The number of states having laws 
governing daily or weekly hours of work for women has not changed 
since 1930.% As to the employment of married women, there is no 
exact information available as yet, but it appears that the number of 
married women in the labor force has continued the gain of previous 
decades.’ 

Religious bodies also were more active in behalf of family welfare. 
The Family Life Section, established in the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in 1931, was 
given the rank of a bureau in 1941 and shifted to the Executive 
Department. The director of this bureau also serves as executive 
secretary of the National Catholic Conference on Family Life, and 
the two agencies work in close co-operation. The Central Conference 
of American Rabbis likewise during the decade set up a special Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home, which has been active in for- 
mulating a program of guidance for the synagogues throughout the 
land. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting twenty-four Protestant churches, in 1932 established a spe- 
cial department, with a full-time secretary, on marriage and the 
home and has carried forward an ever expanding program of activi- 
ties in behalf of family life. 

Another notable development has been the stimulated demand for 
legal contraception, resulting in more widespread knowledge in the 
use of effective methods. Polls taken during the decade show an in- 
creasingly favorable public attitude toward contraception.”4 During 
the decade there were some favorable federal-court decisions per- 
mitting the use of the mails for the transportation of contraceptive 
materials and information, but there were also some unfavorable 
state-court decisions, principally in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
where it was held that even physicians may not disseminate such 


22 Women’s Bureau, Accomplishments of the Women’s Bureau in Recent Years (Wash- 
ington, D.C., January, 1941). 


23 Memorandum from the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, November 
27, 1941. 
24 Public Opinion Quarterly, II (1938), 390; ibid., IV (1940), 340. 
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information. Doctors and physicians in Wisconsin, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Montana, and Oregon were during the decade exempted 
from the provisions of the law which limit the distribution of contra- 
ceptive information and materials. But, on the whole, there was lit- 
tle change on the legal front, the effective change occurring in public 
opinion and in practice. In 1930 there were 81 centers giving con- 
traceptive advice under medical direction, 12 of these being in Los 
Angeles County. By January 1, 1940, the number had been in- 
creased to 549. In 1930 few of the centers were under public health 
auspices, whereas in 1940, 166 were so sponsored. The states of 
North Carolina and South Carolina and Alabama provided clinical 
birth control service as part of the work of the state health depart- 
ments for low-income groups, and in a number of other states indi- 
vidual county health departments cid the same.”5 

For some time family counseling has been done by a great variety 
of agencies and individuals, but the past decade saw some disposi- 
tion to organize this function as a separate and distinct service, the 
first such agencies being set up in 1930. Carden” lists twenty-six 
organized centers as functioning at the close of the decade, but the 
precarious basis of this development is suggested by the high mor- 
tality rate, twenty-one former centers now being inactive, which 
probably means that about one-half of the total number established 
in the decade have not survived. This movement is, however, an 
evidence of the growing realization of the importance of the per- 
sonality functions in present-day family life, as is also the develop- 
ment of education and research described below. ° 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


The 1930’s were marked by an intensified interest in education for 
family life, both in and outside the school. Growing popular concern 
with family-life education is indicated by the circulation of Parents’ 
Magazine, founded in 1926, which had in 1941 nearly 630,000 sub- 
scribers, an increase since 1930 of more than 500 per cent. Another 
index is the circulation of Infant Care, the most popular pamphlet 
published by the government. In 1930, 654,328 copies were distrib- 
uted, but the number rose to 1,050,979 in 1940, a gain of about 60 


5 Information supplied by Birth Control Federation of America, Inc. 


26 Marie Carden, Organization of Family Consultation Centers (originally prepared 
as Master’s thesis, Boston University, 1941). Privately distributed. 
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per cent. Increased interest in the family is evidenced also in the 
number of books published on the subject. The Library of Congress 
card catalogue has about 400 entries under the general head of 
“family.” A check of the first 100 showed that 64 are dated since 
1930, while only 30 were dated from 1920 to 1930, or a ratio of better 
than two to one in favor of the past decade.”” Likewise a tally of the 
entries in the Cumulative Book Index for the period 1928-32 showed 
47 books under “family” and 150 under “‘marriage,” while the period 
1938-40, only half as long, showed nearly the same number, 43 under 
“family”; under “marriage,’’ 120. 

A concomitant development was the growth of education for fam- 
ily life in the curriculums of our schools. On the college level about 
half of all liberal arts colleges now offer at least one course in mar- 
riage and family life, mostly in sociology and home economics de- 
partments.”* The trend in the decade was also to make instruction 
more practical by emphasizing materials having to do with prepara- 
tion for marriage. More significant was the extension of family edu- 
cation downward to the public schools, although the movement is 
slow.”? Most of the courses in the junior and senior high schools are 
under home economics auspices. Significant innovations were 
courses in home economics for boys and the requirement for gradua- 
tion from high school in the state of Washington of one year of home 
economics for all girls.*° In a national survey two-thirds of the girls 
and 5 per cent of the boys who graduated in 1940 from 12,340 senior 
high schools had received some instruction in home economics.** Im- 
portant too was the marked expansion in the decade of the nursery- 
school movement under F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. leadership and the 


27 Data furnished by Florence S. Hellman, chief bibliographer, the Library of Con- 
gress. 


8 Cecil Haworth, “Education for Marriage among American Colleges,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, November, 1935. See also Joseph K. Folsom, 
Youth, Family and Education (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1941), pp. 120 ff. 


29 Recent evidence includes the latest yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Education for Family Life (Washington, D.C., 1941). See also 
the report of the Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for Home and 
Family Life: Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, Family Living and Our Schools 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1941). 


3° Doris S. Lewis, “Education for Family Life in Washington State,” Parent Educa- 
tion, May, 1935. 


3t Home Economics in Public High Schools (Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 
1941), P. 7. 
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federal parent-education program under the same auspices. In 
June, 1936, the earlier Smith-Hughes (1917) and Purnell (1925) acts 
were supplemented by the George-Deen Act authorizing an annual 
appropriation of $4,000,000 for the teaching of home economics sub- 
jects, the states being required to match only 50 per cent of the 
federal funds, whereas the earlier act of 1917 had required a match- 
ing of dollar for dollar. The United States Office of Education has 
been carrying on a varied program, with particular interest attach- 
ing to four demonstration community programs in family-life educa- 
tion designed to demonstrate that a community may discover the 
needs of its own families and adequately mobilize its resources to 
meet them.®3 

The growing awareness of the importance of the personality func- 
tions was evidenced also in family-research trends in the last dec- 
ade.34 These show more emphasis on the contemporary family, less 
on family life of the past; more stress on the human aspects, that is, 
the interaction of husband and wife and parents and children; less 
stress on the economic, legal, or cultural aspects. We had, in the dec- 
ade, analyses of family processes, roles and patterns, utilizing case 
study, and clinical-interview methods. A second line of inquiry was 
concerned with the impact of our rapidly changing material culture 
upon family structure and functions. Lately attention has turned to 
prediction tests, which, based on an analysis of the factors making 
for success or failure in marriage, aim to determine in advance the 
probability of marital adjustment in a given case. The trend of re- 
search in the decade thus supports, if indeed it was not in large meas- 
ure occasioned by, the increasing importance of the personality func- 
tions of the family in the face of the further transfer of traditional 
functions to other institutions, principally the state and industry. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


3? Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvery, Educational Activi- 
ties of the Works Progress Administration, 1930, Pp. 109. 


33 The communities are Wichita, Kansas; Obion County, Tennessee; Box Elder 
County, Utah; and Toledo, Ohio (see School Life [special reprint; Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Education, 1941]). Mention should also be made of the rural extension service 
in parent education of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


34 Cf. Ernest R. Mowrer, “Recent Trends in Family Research,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, VI (August, 1941), 499-511. Harvey J. Locke, “Tentative Knowledge about 
Marriage and Family Relations,” Marriage and Family Living, Autumn, 1941, p. 76. 
These articles may be consulted for illustrations of the various types of research. 
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ABSTRACT 


During the early years of the thirties educational institutions were engrossed in de- 
vising ways of economizing. However, during this same period it became evident that 
the number and the plight of unemployed youth demanded a new kind of attention and 
relief. At this juncture the federal gc vernment entered the picture and organized relief 
agencies, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, 
which provided assistance for unemployed youth. During the latter years of the decade 
government assistance expanded to include the building of schools and the payment of 
wages to teachers, etc. Within the last few years the government has gone into sponsor- 
ing a program of vocational education. The past decade has also witnessed reform in 
the curriculums of the elementary and secondary schools. Most of such revisions have 
been devoted to the field of social studies. Many of the changes in education during the 
past decade have resulted from the work of various committees and commissions which 
operated during the period. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 


During the years immediately following 1929 educational institu- 
tions were e igrossed in devising ways of economizing. Expenditures 
‘for books aid supplies were either drastically reduced or entirely 
eliminated.-ercentages ranging from 10 to 25 were cut from the 
salaries of administrators and teachers. The length of the year for 
public schools was very generally shortened by a month and in some 
cases by several months. The hope was entertained that the finan- 
cial stringency would be of short duration, and it was assumed that, 
if institutions made temporary curtailments of their normal opera- 
tions, they could return shortly to the full program which they had 
carried on during the preceding era of prosperity. 

As time passed and the depression continued, further steps of 
economy were taken. Courses which duplicated one another were 
combined; others for which the demand was small were dropped 
entirely. When vacancies occurred in the teaching staff, no new ap- 
pointments were made; the sizes of classes were increased. A few in- 
stitutions closed their doors or merged with their neighbors, but sur- 
prisingly little occurred in the way of entire abandonment of institu- 
tions. Small colleges, which many thought would be unable to keep 
alive, showed a tenacity on life which was astonishing. A number of 
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these institutions survived by giving up entirely the effort to pay 
stipulated salaries to the members of their faculties; they merely 
divided whatever income they received from student fees and from 
other sources. Some of them went so far as to draw on their sup- 
posedly permanent funds. Public schools in some cases suspended 
payments to teachers or gave in lieu of cash payments depreciated 
credit warrants. 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


While the happenings described in the preceding paragraph were 
taking place within educational institutions, disturbing facts with 
regard to unemployment of young people obtruded themselves on 
the attention of the nation. A great many youth who had left schools 
and colleges either through graduation or through withdrawal before 
graduation were unable to find employment in the industrial or com- 
mercial world. Educational institutions were wholly unaccustomed 
to assuming any responsibility for those who had graduated or 
dropped out. Most of them did not change their practices under the 
conditions that arose. A striking example of the unpreparedness of 
the educational system to meet the emergency was seen when in 
many places graduates of public secondary schools went back to the 
institutions which they had earlier attended and asked to be allowed 
to pursue courses that they had not taken before. A few postgradu- 
ate high-school pupils were allowed to register. In many congested 
school systems, on the other hand, applicants were turned away be- 
cause there was no space in which they could be accommodated. 
Colleges were also unable to meet the requests made for scholarships 
by students who could not afford to pay tuition fees but applied for 
opportunity to attend. 

In addition to those who were turned away by schools and colleges 
there were many young people who had no desire to continue at- 
tendance at educational institutions. They drifted about in idleness 
or vagabonded back and forth across the country. The families and 
even the communities to which these wanderers belonged were help- 
less to provide for them. It became evident that the plight of youth 
demanded a new kind of attention and relief. Gradually it was rec- 
ognized that there was a national youth problem. 
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FEDERAL AID 


At this juncture the federal government stepped in and organized 
relief agencies, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration, which provided work and wages for unem- 
ployed youth. Finally, the government also made possible through 
the National Youth Administration payment to students in colleges 
and secondary schools of small wages in return for work which could 
be carried on at the same time that the beneficiaries of the arrange- 
ment were pursuing their studies. 

The fact that the federal government had financial resources with 
which to meet the needs of youth and of educational institutions 
expressed itself in many other ways. There were persons qualified to 
teach in schools who had been displaced because local school systems 
were unable to carry on. There were communities which had aban- 
doned entirely the effort to provide schools. Relief funds were asked 
for and received in many of these cases from the federal government. 
Indeed, provision was made through federal subsidies for the or- 
ganization of new nursery schools for the care of young children of 
poor families, it being the belief of relief authorities that it was more 
readily possible to take care of children when they were assembled in 
this way than to deal with them in separate homes. In the later years 
of the depression the federal government granted in addition to the 
kinds of aid thus far enumerated loan funds or direct subventions for 
the erection of buildings for public schools and public universities. 

Before the onset of the depression educators had asked for federal 
aid for education. It had been pointed out in a number of reports 
that many communities and states are so poor that their children, 
future citizens of the nation, are not provided with the type of edu- 
cation that is essential to successful discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The demand for “equal educational opportuni- 
ties” in all parts of the country which had been vigorously urged in 
the days before the depression was put forth with new emphasis 
when the depression resulted in curtailment of educational facilities. 
It was the hope of educators, however, that all federal money spent 
for the benefit of young people would be turned over directly to 
existing educational institutions. 

The practice of paying with federal funds wages to pupils in high 
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schools, to students in college, and to teachers in districts unable to 
provide schooling served as nothing ever had served before to show 
that education is a national interest. Provision of employment by 
the federal government and payment of wages to young people who 
had left school and could not find jobs served as nothing ever had 
before to show that the care of youth outside of educational institu- 
tions is an inescapable obligation of organized society. Never again 
can the youth problem of the United States be thought of as trivial, 
temporary, or purely local. Investigations which have been made 
since the federal government first undertook to help young people to 
establish themselves in self-sustaining adulthood show that the 
youth problem has been maturing for long years. Subtle changes in 
the industrial system of the country and in the age characteristics of 
the population have been gradually dislocating youth, pushing them 
out of the status which they formerly occupied and raising materially 
the age at which they can become independent. The depression did 
not create the issue; it merely brought it to clear recognition. 


OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL CONTROL 


As soon as the federal government took a hand in the care of 
unadjusted youth it came into contact with the educational system. 
The American people have long been committed to the belief that 
the only public provision which has to be made for youth is made 
when schooling is provided. School administrators have shared in 
this belief and have developed the attitude that all public attempts 
to deal with young people should be under their supervision. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that sooner or later there should arise from 
school administrators pointed objection to administrative measures 
taken by the federal government paralleling or superseding those of 
the educational system. The clash of jurisdictions has become acute 
during recent years. School administrators no longer petition that 
all federal funds appropriated for the care of youth be turned over to 
them—they demand that this be done. It is not at all likely, how- 
ever, that the demands of school administrators will be acceded to by 
the federal administration. Some kind of program of a federal public 
works is sure to be continued for a long time to supplement present- 
day education. 
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VOCATIONAL AND NONVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


One of the most vigorous educational debates of the past decade 
centered around the problem of the relation between vocational edu- 
cation and nonvocational education. In 1917 the manufacturers of 
the country with the co-operation of a few educators persuaded the 
Congress that there ought to be added to the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary schools courses which would prepare skilled workers for fac- 
tories. The Congress made appropriations with a view to stimulat- 
ing the development of such courses and created an independent fed- 
eral board to promote the spread of the vocational-education move- 
ment. The congressionally supported leaven worked slowly. By 
1930 a considerable number of pupils were registered in vocational 
courses, but there was no really successful incorporation of these 
courses into the general plan of American education. The traditional 
subjects in the secondary-school curriculum still held preferred posi- 
tions. The pupils who were most commonly advised to register in 
vocational courses were those who were thought by their teachers to 
be inferior in intelligence. There was a mutual attitude of antago- 
nism between members of school staffs charged with the administra- 
tion of vocational courses and those who conducted traditional 
courses. 

The President of the United States, thinking to bring about a 
better co-ordination between vocational education and general edu- 
cation, transferred the independent board which had been created to 
promote vocational education to the jurisdiction of the United States 
Office of Education. This move was not effective to any great extent 
in combining the two types of education. The two divisions of the 
Office of Education remained aloof and lacking in the kind of unity 
that had been sought through the transfer made by the President. 

In the meantime, the teachers of vocational subjects were making 
an effort to raise the average intelligence of the pupils in their classes 
and in so doing were emphasizing the more highly specialized forms 
of trade skills. The training of pupils in general skills received de- 
creasing attention, and, as a result, vocational education became 
more and more a highly specialized branch of school work. 

The defense program has given a tremendous impetus to a certain 
type of trade training. The demand for mechanics is so great that 
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short courses are being conducted not with a view to preparing indi- 
viduals as all-round machinists but with a view to perfecting workers 
as rapidly as possible in the performance of single operations. The 
vocational education which is given as a part of the defense program 
is heavily subsidized by the federal government. Local school sys- 
tems which are equipped with technical schools or shops are receiv- 
ing new equipment, have the salaries of additional instructors paid, 
and are encouraged to operate twenty-four hours a day. Some of 
their effort is being turned to the training of adult workers. 

The intensification of the program of vocational education has 
aroused many educators who are primarily concerned with what 
they regard as the higher forms of mental activity to conduct a cam- 
paign in favor of the literary subjects as contrasted with the voca- 
tional subjects. The controversy is being hotly waged by representa- 
tives of higher education as well as by those concerned with second- 
ary education. 

The adjustment of the school program so as to give proper place— 
whatever that is—to vocational education is by no means satisfac- 
torily made. At the moment it can be said that vocational education 
is being accorded a far more hospitable reception than it has ever 
had before. A great many people who formerly were lukewarm or 
even antagonistic are now aligning themselves on the side of voca- 
tional education. 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


With the new emphasis on work that comes from the efforts of the 
federal government to provide young people with employment and 
the new enthusiasm for vocational education, the traditional sub- 
jects of the secondary-school curriculum are distinctly on the defen- 
sive. Another consideration which has opened up the school curric- 
ulum for reconsideration is the clear recognition that at the present 
time a great many young people are attending secondary schools and 
colleges because they have nowhere else to go. So long as privately 
controlled industry absorbed many youth on remunerative jobs it 
was common for anyone who did not have strictly intellectual inter- 
ests to drop out of school and find a footing in the practical world. 
With the change in conditions which has been referred to in preced- 
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ing paragraphs it is no longer possible for most young people to com- 
plete their preparation for mature life by securing at an early age 
profitable employment. This fact raises at once the question: How 
far is the educational system responsible for meeting the interests of 
the multitude of young people who are now enrolled? 

Advocates of change in the curriculum, in order to provide for the 
new enlarged population enrolled in educational institutions, point 
out that the courses which still constitute the core of instruction in 
secondary schools and colleges are those which were originally 
adopted when the chief purpose of these institutions was the prepara- 
tion of a selected group of young people, the majority of whom were 
looking forward to careers in the professions. Professional and semi- 
professional callings are known to be overcrowded. It is calculated 
that more than 80 per cent of the pupils in secondary schools and a 
large nuinber of college students are being directed by their studies 
into so-called “white-collar jobs,’ which now offer no prospects of 
employment. 

Discussions of the legitimate sphere of public education are lead- 
ing to a new view with regard to the high school as a unit in the edu- 
cational system. The free public high school has become since its 
organization in the 1870’s an institution very different from the sec- 
ondary schools of earlier times and different from the corresponding 
grade of schools in other countries. It has come to be recognized dur- 
ing the past few years that the high schools of the country are now a 
part of the common-school system. The future will quite certainly 
see changes in instruction and organization which will bring second- 
ary schools into fuller accord with the concept items expressed. 


REFORMS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The past decade has witnessed important reforms not only in the 
secondary schools but also in the elementary schools. The most com- 
prehensive way of describing the changes which have taken place in 
elementary education is to say that formal teaching has been at- 
tacked and in some measure eliminated, and the curriculum has been 
greatly enriched. The beginnings of the reform which has gone on 
during the past ten years can be traced to earlier decades, even to the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. In recent years the reform has 
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taken on a momentum that has sometimes carried it out of bounds. 
There are extremists who advocate the complete abandonment of 
the conventional divisions of the curriculum. They would have no 
more courses in arithmetic, spelling, geography, or history. They 
would pursue such topics as arouse the interest of pupils and in so 
doing would fuse or unify all intellectual efforts by concentrating on 
projects or problems and dealing as occasion demands with such 
aspects of education as are commonly included in separate school 
subjects. The effectiveness of the movement to abolish all dividing 
lines between school subjects has been most marked in certain pri- 
vate schools and in sections of the country where in times past for- 
mal teaching was most common. 

There can be no doubt that the country is passing through a pe- 
riod of widespread uncertainty as to methods and contents of in- 
struction. One can be optimistic about the elimination of formalism 
that is thus being accomplished, but one must view with some 
anxiety present-day confusion. The most promising sign of the times 
is the very general undertaking by school systems of studies of their 
curriculums. In one way or another all the leading school systems of 
the country and many of the state departments of education are at- 
tacking the problem of curriculum revision. Committees of teachers 
are at work. Specialists in the supervision of the curriculum are 
being added to the staffs of superintendents. Consultants are being 
drawn from departments of education in universities and teachers’ 
colleges to discuss with teachers and school supervisors ways of im- 
proving the contents and methods of teaching. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

The field in which the most attention is being given to curriculum 
revision is the field of the social studies. The depression stimulated 
the general consideration of economic problems; the events in Eu- 
rope, the defense program, and, finally, the war served to make clear 
the importance of cultivating in a democratic nation the highest in- 
telligence that the schools can produce with respect to all aspects of 
social life. American schools have given little emphasis in the past 
to social studies. The only courses commonly taught that can prop- 
erly be classified as belonging under this heading are history and cer- 
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tain sections of geography. A few courses in civics have been pro- 
vided, usually in the program of the secondary school. These 
courses, however, have commonly dealt with the anatomy of govern- 
ment rather than with its functional activities. 

The reasons why the social studies have been absent from school 
curriculums are obvious. In the first place, the systematic social sci- 
ences are themselves immature. They are of recent origin, and their 
methods and findings are still largely in process of formulation. In 
the second place, the social sciences relate so intimately to individual 
life that parents and boards of trustees in control of educational in- 
stitutions are fearful that school courses will mislead young people 
rather than give proper guidance to their thinking. 

The past decade has seen a number of evidences of the difficulty of 
introducing social studies into the school program. A commission 
sponsored by the American Historical Association and consisting of 
a number of school administrators and specialists in various social 
sciences failed to arrive at an agreement on the general principles 
which should guide schools in their teaching in this field. Four of the 
leading members of this commission refused to concur in the report 
adopted by the majority because they did not approve of the posi- 
tion taken in the report that the United States is moving in the 
direction of becoming a collectivistic society. 

From time to time textbooks in history and related fields have 
been attacked as subversive. One such attack couched in the most 
sweeping terms was made by a man who had been employed by the 
American Association of Manufacturers to prepare a report on the 
contents of textbooks in the social sciences in use in schools. Other 
attacks sometimes directed against particular textbooks have been 
made by the American Legion, by the leaders of political movements, 
by local school systems, and by associations of parents. 

There can be no doubt that the future will see in public schools 
much more attention to social studies than has been given to them 
in the past. Numerous experiments are being tried in different school 
systems to discover the best material and the best methods of dealing 
with such studies. At the same time many schools are making the 
effort to introduce social practices of self-government and pupil or- 
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ganization that are designed to cultivate social consciousness among 
the members of the school community. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


It is quite impossible in a paper of this length to enumerate all the 
committees and commissions which have operated during the past 
decade. It would, however, be a serious omission from any summary 
of educational doings to fail to mention several important bodies 
which have dealt with one or another of the problems of the educa- 
tional system during this period. 

Two national advisory committees on education were convened, 
one in 1930 by President Hoover and one in 1937 by President 
Roosevelt. The first was appointed by the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to wrestle with the problems that were con- 
spicuous early in the depression. The second was appointed for the 
specific purpose of advising the President on the problem of voca- 
tional education. Later the scope of consideration of this committee 
was enlarged, and it was asked to report on all aspects of education. 
Both committees prepared and published notable reports. The sec- 
ond committee issued in addition to its general report nineteen high- 
ly informing volumes on various aspects of education in the United 
States. 

Most of the discussions carried on by these committees have been 
referred to in the paragraphs which constitute the early part of this 
paper. Both committees recommended federal subventions for pub- 
lic schools, expansion of federal participation in education, strength- 
ening of state departments of education, and consolidation of the 
small school districts common in most of the states. 

During the decade there were two White House conferences deal- 
ing with aspects of child life. One of the most important outcomes of 
these two conferences is an emphasis on child health. Health was by 
no means the only subject dealt with, but each of the conferences 
treated health as a matter of prime significance. The United States 
Public Health Service was also more active during the past decade 
than ever before in promoting popular interest in health. The result 
of the White House conferences and of the campaign carried on by 
the Public Health Service is that schools are doing more than they 
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have done in times past to cultivate health habits and promote intel- 
ligence among pupils with regard to health requirements. 

In the middle of the decade the American Council on Education 
organized a commission known as the American Youth Commission. 
This Commission was made up of ten citizens not directly connected 
with the educational system and five educators. Its final report was 
adopted in September, 1941. Prior to the adoption of this report the 
Commission had during six years sponsored and published a series of 
reports which described fully all aspects of the youth problem. Its 
findings will supply the basis for the adjustments that are sure to be 
made in American schools in the near future. It recommended a 
public-works program to supply employment for youth when private 
industry is unable to do so, revision of the program of instruction in 
secondary schools, federal support for public schools, and correction 
of the deficiencies in school administration. 

The National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators appointed early in the period of the 
depression an emergency commission which made an effort to stem 
the tide of financial retrenchment that threatened the public schools 
of the country. Later, in 1935, a permanent commission, known as 
the Educational Policies Commission, took the place of the emer- 
gency commission. The Educational Policies Commission has acted 
as the representative of the public schools in demanding recognition 
of the autonomy of school administration. It has also during the 
past two years been very active in promoting education for democ- 
racy. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching spon- 
sored in 1931 and 1935 two international conferences which dealt 
with the problems of examination. These conferences, held in Eng- 
land, were attended by representatives of the United States and of 
the leading European nations. 

The Progressive Education Association organized a committee 
early in the 1940’s to bring about a readjustment of entrance require- 
ments of colleges. This committee proposed to some two hundred 
institutions of higher education that they try the experiment of ad- 
mitting graduates of a number of selected secondary schools without 
regard to the specific subjects which these graduates pursued. The 
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purpose was to leave the secondary schools free to reorganize their 
curriculums in any way that they believed would contribute most 
fully to the cultivation of the intellectual powers of the pupils. The 
experiment has been in progress long enough to permit the observa- 
tion of a number of students who have completed their college 
studies. The reports made by those in charge of the experiment are 
highly favorable to the plan of admission adopted. 

The National Resources Planning Board published three reports 
which describe the rapid development of research activities in this 
country. The assumption is often made by those who are connected 
with academic institutions that their institutions are the major cen- 
ters, if not the exclusive centers, of scholarly inquiry. The reports 
published by the National Resources Planning Board show that the 
federal government and the industrial and commercial corporations 
of the country now depend for the determination of their policies on 
a volume of research which in quantity far exceeds the research car- 
ried on in academic institutions. Graduates trained in American uni- 
versities are now employed in such large numbers in governmental 
departments, in industrial laboratories, and in bureaus of research in 
commercial concerns that it can be said that the methods and results 
of scientific research are respected and employed in all branches of 
American life. 

The defense program created such a demand for scientifically 
trained research workers that on the recommendation of the Science 
Committee of the National Resources Planning Board an agency 
was organized which in co-operation with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has prepared a roster of all the individuals in the United States 
who are trained research workers. In the preparation of this roster 
the learned societies and the four national councils of scholars have 
co-operated. There are now some two hundred and fifty thousand 
names on the roster showing the extent of preparation in this nation 
for scientific research. 
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ABSTRACT 

Magazine discussion of religious topics has sunk during the past decade to the lowest 
relative amount of the present century. As during previous recent decades, this de- 
crease was due to declines in discussion of traditional and institutional phases, while 
ethical- and spiritual-life phases increased. The number of adult church members per 
1,000 of adult os was nearly three million smaller in 1940 than ten years earlier. 
The two world-wars and other factors have brought a crisis in missions. Formation of 
a World Council of Churches and reunion of Methodists illustrate a trend toward 
mergers. The depression brought an eightfold increase in discussion of Christian ethics, 
and the onset of hostilities produced extensive discussion of ‘‘War and Christianity,” 
with increasing church efforts toward a just and enduring aed While the general 
public still believes in a personal God and in life after death, such beliefs have been 
rapidly subsiding among scientists. Beliefs of ministers and attitudes expressed in 
hymns have shown a marked liberal trend. 

The first change to note in what has happened to religion during 
the last dozen years is the decline in religious interest as evidenced 
by articles in periodicals. Discussion of religious topics in the period- 
icals indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature has sunk 
during the past decade to the lowest relative amount of the present 
century, as shown in Table 1. From 1905 to 1931 the rate of decline 
averaged about 2.1 per cent per year;’ from 1931 to 1941 it averaged 
about 2.5 per cent per year. 

Between the prosperity year 1929 and the depression year 1934 
the relative attention devoted to religion in magazines increased 22 
per cent, only to drop to a little more than half its 1934 figure when 
economic recovery had come. The net gain in ethical and spiritual- 
life phases, accompanied by a decline in traditional and institutional 
phases, is a striking continuation of trends observed between 1905 
and 1930.” 


THE CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION 
Declining church membership—The number of members reported 
by churches affords one means of checking up on the healthiness of 
the church as a social institution. The best available information on 
*W. F. Ogburn (ed.), Recent Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1933), P- 398. 
2 Ibid., p. 413. 
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the subject is given in Table 2. This shows that between 1930 and 
1939-40 the churches sustained a loss of 27 members per 1,000 of 
population, which would mean a deficit of nearly three million mem- 
bers in 1940. These figures are based largely on Christian Herald 
surveys. The Christian Herald and the United States Census agreed 
on their 1926 figures, but in 1936 the census reported approximately 


TABLE 2 


FLUCTUATIONS IN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP THIRTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED POPULATION 
OF SAME AGES, 1926-40 


For Fiscal Membership b wary Members 
Years Ending 13 Years of 
‘ : 13 Years of of Esti- 
Mainly in Age and Over has ead Over ao 
June (Thousands)* (Millions) t Population 
2939740. 52,406 103.2 507 
1937-38 52,380 101.0 519 
1936.. 51,746 99.1 522 
51,023 98.0 521 
1933. 49,599 95-4 521 
ows 49,351 94.1 524 
49,108 92.9 529 
45,200 85.9 527 


* Information Service, XX (June 28, 1941), 5, supplemented by data 
from Christian Herald, June, 1932. 


t Calculated from Bureau of the Census, Press Release, Series P-s,’ 
No. 1, January 30, 1941, p. 4. 


seven million members fewer than the Herald. This seems to have 
been due to incompleteness of census returns.* But this large error 
raises anew the question whether the apparent gains in church mem- 
bership during decades previous to 1926 may not have been due 
simply to increasing completeness of returns up to 1926. 

Church attendance per 1,000 of population dropped from 120 in 
1930 to 108 in 1935, according to a committee of which Roger W. 
Babson was chairman.‘ A Gallup poll in 1939 found that 50 per cent 


3 See Benson Y. Landis, “A Note on the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies,” Informa- 
tion Service, November 2, 1940, pp. 1-2. 


4 Advance, July, 1936, inside front cover. 
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of those interviewed said they were attending church less often than 
their parents did, and only 18 per cent said they were attending 
more often than their parents did.’ A nation-wide survey of Ameri- 
can women, published by the Ladies’ Home Journal in June, 1938, 
found that, although 91 per cent believed in God and in a future 
life, only 47 per cent said that they went to church regularly, while 
53 per cent said they did not. 

Declining religious education —U nited States Census returns show 
the following numbers of Sunday-school pupils per 1,000 church 
members: 1906, 418; 1916, 477; 1926, 385; and 1936, 329.° (The in- 
completeness of 1936 reports probably does not affect these figures 
appreciably.) These data show a rise of 14.1 per cent from 1906 to 
1916, preceding by ten years an increase of 14.5 per cent in total 
church members per capita. Church-school enrolment, however, 
showed a decline of 19.3 per cent from 1916 to 1926 and a further de- 
cline of 14.5 per cent from 1926 to 1936. 

A movement has been growing to grant “released time”’ from city 
schools to students who wish to study religious topics. In 1941 seven 
states already had such laws, and similar statutes were pending in 
four others. Chicago adopted a plan giving high-school credits for 
courses in religion offered as electives under Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish auspices.’ 

Increasing criticism of the church—In 1905, according to Recent 
Social Trends, about 78 per cent of the opinions published about 
churches were favorable and about 22 per cent unfavorable.* By 
1930 this had changed so that 67 per cent of opinions were unfavor- 
able to the church. A similar study of representative magazine arti- 
cles made by the present writer in 1934 showed that about 75 per 
cent of opinions expressed about the church were unfavorable and 
only about 25 per cent favorable. That the Christian faith was hold- 
ing its own was asserted by about 26 per cent of the opinions ex- 
pressed in the 1934 articles, while 74 per cent asserted that Christian- 

5’ New York Times, March 109, 1936, p. 4G. 


Bureau of the Census, Selected Statistics: Religious Bodies, 1936 (Washington, 
D.C., 1941), pp. 166-67. 


1 Christian Century, March 109, 1941, p. 384. 
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ity was losing ground. In 1939 a poll of representative New York 
City young people fifteen to thirty-four years of age made by the 
Y.M.C.A. found that 80 per cent were guided less by religion than 
were their parents.’ A Gallup poll in 1939 reported that 40 per cent 
of farmers thouyht that interest in religion in their communities had 
been decreasing in recent years, while only 27 per cent thought it had 
been increasing. Among city dwellers 32 per cent thought interest 
in religion had decreased in their communities and 42 per cent 
thought it had increased.*° This may possibly indicate a turn of the 
tide in the cities, though the figures on magazine articles certainly 
do not indicate it. 

The ebb of interest in and the approval of organized Christianity 
in the United States should be viewed in the perspective of the ag- 
gressive antireligious movements which have been active during the 
past decade in Germany, Russia, Mexico, and other countries. The 
Federal Council Bulletin for June, 1935, said: ‘‘Not since Christianity 
confronted a pagan Roman Empire in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era has it been face to face with such a widely organized and 
radical denial of the Christian Gospel.” 

The crisis in Christian missions.—Entries on ‘‘Missions” and allied 
topics in the Readers’ Guide dropped from 222 per 100,000 in 1933 to 
47 in 1941. Publication by the Missionary World ceased in 19309, 
but nearly half of the decrease had occurred before that date. 

Causes advanced for the crisis in missions include: (1) disruption 
of mission activities by World War I; (2) collapse of the Inter- 
church World Movement in 1920 and subsequent drastic declines in 
contributions; (3) the increasing chasm between the liberal view- 
point embodied in Rethinking Missions (the report of the Appraisal 
Committee of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, published in 
1932) and the fundamentalist attitude of most missionaries and con- 
tributors; and (4) disruption by Japan’s aggressions in Asia and by 
World War II. 

Increasing consolidation of denominations——At Utrecht in 1938 
delegates from a hundred and thirty major denominations in twenty- 
one countries, having 350,000,000 members, adopted plans for a 
9 New York Times, November 19, 1939. 
1° Tbid., March 19, 1939, p. 4G. 
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World Council of Churches.* This council provides merely for co- 
operation, not for union, and it will come into active effect only to 
the extent that it is adopted by individual denominations; but it 
represents the farthest advance ever made toward the unification of 
Protestantism. 

In 1941 a merger of eight national interchurch organizations in 
the United States was approved.” Twenty denominations, with a 
communicant membership of over twenty-five million, each have 
membership in five or more of these eight councils. 

The largest interdenominational merger of the decade was that in 
which four previously independent branches of the Methodist 
church united into one body with a combined membership of nearly 
eight million. Steps toward union were also being taken by the 
Presbyterian and the Protestant Episcopal denominations in 1939. 


INCREASED ETHICAL EMPHASIS 


The most striking increase in religious discussion in magazines has 
been in the field of Christian ethics. Readers’ Guide entries under 
this heading and under “Church and Social Problems,” “Christian 
Socialism,” and ‘“‘Christian Sociology”’ increased from 17 per 100,- 
000 in 1929 to 140 in 1932, and in 1941 they were still more than 
twice their 1929 level. The rise and recession of this curve is notably 
similar to the rise and decline in the amount of unemployment and 
to other indices of the economic depression. 

In 1929 the heading “‘War and Christianity” was inserted in the 
Readers’ Guide for the first time. Entries under this heading rose 
from 6 per 100,000 in 1929 to 73 in 1940. The rise corresponds quite 
closely to the intensification of the Hitler terror in the world. 

Pacifist opinion seems to have been dominant among church lead- 
ers during the early part of the past decade. In 1934 The World To- 
morrow sent out questionnaires to 100,000 clergymen of the leading 
Protestant denominations of America. Of the 18,635 who returned 
an opinion, more than 75 per cent wanted the church to oppose all 


™ Newsweek, XI (May 23, 1938), 24; Christian Century, LV (1938), 601. 


"2 Christian Century, LVUII (1941), 1022-23; Federal Council Bulletin, January, 1942, 
pp. 7-8. 
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future wars. Inconsistently, only 54 per cent were opposed to wars 
of ‘‘defense.”’* 

On economic issues, 18,324 clergymen thought a co-operative 
commonwealth more in accord with the teachings of Jesus, as against 
1,035 who voted for capitalism. When the question was made more 
specific, however, 57 per cent of those with an opinion voted for 
“drastically reformed capitalism,” 31 per cent voted for socialism, 
1 per cent for fascism, 1 per cent for communism, and ro per cent for 
“some other political system.’’"4 

Increasing attention has been given to devoting church energies 
toward a just and enduring peace after World War II. A committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, under the chairmanship of John 
Foster Dulles, has been carrying forward researches and publishing 
pamphlet material on the subject, and an interdenominational con- 
ference to discuss the question was held in March, 1942. 

That increasing social emphasis among church people has not been 
confined to the last two decades is indicated by Crawford’s study of 
a century of Methodist hymns. He found that in 1836 the desire for 
personal salvation was presented as the dominant motive for Chris- 
tian living in 23 per cent of the hymns. This percentage sank in each 
edition of the hymnal until it was only 7 per cent in 1935. Motives 
of collective interest (fellowship, missions, the Kingdom of God, etc.) 
were dominant in only 9 per cent of the hymns in 1836 but they rose 
consistently until they reached 27 per cent in 1935." 


CHANGING IDEAS AND BELIEFS 


While interest in the ethical phases of religion has shown a marked 
growth during the depression and war years, interest in theology 
has shown a sharper drop in magazine attention than the drop in 
any other group of topics except those dealing with organization. 

The nation-wide survey of American women published by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal found that 91 per cent believed in a Supreme 
Being with whom they felt they had personal contact in prayer and 


"3 The World Tomorrow, XVII (1934), 226, 229, 230. 

4 Ibid., p. 231. 

*s Benjamin Franklin Crawford, Religious Trends in a Century of Hymns (Carnegie, 
Pa., 1938), p. 192. 
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that 91 per cent believed that their soul lives on when the body dies. 
In both of these beliefs the women under thirty years of age were 
8 per cent less believing than those over forty-five. 

A poll conducted in 1914 and again in 1933 by Leuba‘ showed 
that among scientists the percentages who believed in a God to 
“whom one may pray in the expectation of receiving an answer more 
than the natural, subjective, psychological effect of prayer’’ were as 


TABLE 3 
Lesser SCIENTISTS | GREATER SCIENTISTS 
ScrENTISTS CLASSIFIED 
BY SPECIALTY 

1914 1933 1914 1933 
50 43 34 17 
Biologists. . 39 31 17 12 
Sociologists. . . 20 30 19 13 
Psychologists 32 13 13 12 


TABLE 4 


LESSER SCIENTISTS | GREATER SCIENTISTS 
ScrENTISTS CLASSIFIED | 


BY SPECIALTY 
1914 1933 1914 1933 
Physicists. ........ 57 46 40 20 
Biologists....... 45 2 25 15 
Sociologists. . . §2 31 27 10 
Psychologists. . . . 27 12 9 2 


given in Table 3. Among those who believed in the “continuation of 
the person after death in another world” the percentages were as 
shown in Table 4. With practica!ly no exception, each of the sixteen 
groups in Leuba’s study showed a decrease in belief between 1914 
and 1933. 

Beliefs of Chicago ministers.— In 1933 George H. Betts and W. W. 
Sloan sent out a questionnaire to 1,039 Protestant ministers in Chi- 
cago.'? Table 5 shows the reactions in percentages of the half of 


*6 James H. Leuba, “Religious Beliefs of American Scientists,” Harper's, CLXIX 
(1934), 297. 

17 ‘Questionnaire: Ministers at Odds on Essentials of Faith,’ Newsweek, IIT (1934), 
35- 
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those queried who filled in answers. Incidentally, the new World 
Council of Churches requires ‘‘acceptance of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior” as prerequisite to membership. 

Religious trends in a century of hymns-——Crawford found that 
hymns dealing with sin, salvation, evangelism, death, and judgment 


TABLE 5 
Questions Yes No ‘aril 

Does God know and often think about every person in the world?| 87 3 10 
Do those who die keep on living in another life?.............. 92 3 5 
Are we sons of God just as much as Jesus was?.............. 42 44 14 
Did everything the Bible tells about really happen just the 

Did mankind develop from lower forms of life? .............. 46 39 15 


formed 44.4 per cent of the Methodist hymnal in 1836."* They de- 
creased throughout the century until, in 1935, they formed only 11.7 
per cent. Hymns about the deity of Jesus remained fairly constant 
throughout the century, but hymns on his humanity increased from 
1.9 per cent in 1836 to 8.5 per cent in 1935. A marked shift was 
found, throughout the century, from motives of fear to motives of 
love and gratitude. 
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8 Op. cit., pp. 177-82. 
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ABSTRACT 


Crime in the thirties differs somewhat from crime in the preceding decade, owing 
chiefly to the depression and to the elimination of prohibition. Sources of statistical 
data were greatly improved. Urban rates for offenses against the person were lower at 
the end of the decade than at the beginning. Major offenses against property showed 
an opposite trend. Criminal homicide rates declined. Comparison with European rates 
does not indicate as high rates in the United States as have been assumed, especially 
when Negro rates are taken into consideration. The effect of the depression on property 
crimes is not clear but cannot be discounted. The expansion of the federal criminal 
law is reflected in the increase in federal prison commitments, while commitments to 
state institutions declined. 


INTRODUCTION 


From a criminological point of view the twenties gave us a bizarre 
decade which will be remembered chiefly for its flamboyant beer 
barons and liquor-smugglers. Organized criminal activity in connec- 
tion with vice, gambling, and narcotics was well known before, but 
its extension into the beer and liquor field as a result of our prohibi- 
tion legislation gave this activity its greatest opportunity to blos- 
som. In this expansion organized crime was aided by venal politi- 
cians and police officers who lent their assistance for considerations 
that unprecedented profits could make more tempting than ever and 
by a public attitude intolerant of an attempt to regulate personal 
habits. This was the decade when words and phrases like “criminal 
syndicate,” “‘taking for a ride,” ‘putting on the spot,” “gunman,” 
“racket,” and “public enemy” were invented or given new mean- 
ings. Some of this wave of organized crime spilled over into the thir- 
ties. The “syndicates,” sensing the approaching demise of prohibi- 
tion, branched out into labor racketeering and phony protective 
associations in various fields of business and intrenched themselves 
in the already well-established numbers racket and other equally 
aged illegal business activities. A few misguided rascals went in for 
kidnaping for ransom. 

All told, however, the thirties presents a pale picture in compari- 
son with its predecessor. The depression, the rise of a public demand 
for better local government and better law enforcement, and the 
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repeal of the prohibition amendment to the Constitution combined 
to give our crime picture a more traditional cast. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


It is to the statistics of offenses known to the police and of persons 
charged with crimes that we must go to secure some idea of the 
movement of criminality in the 1930’s." Table 1 is based on data of 
the former class as analyzed in Uniform Crime Reports. These statis- 
tics are drawn from our urban police departments, and it will be 
noted that for the earlier years the sample was small, though ade- 
quate enough for crude rates. The rates for murder and voluntary 
manslaughter showed a downward trend, and so did the rates for 
automobile thefts. Negligent manslaughter rates gradually rose, lev- 
eled off, and then declined. Aggravated assault rates rose to a peak 


* The last decade saw great improvements in the sources of our statistical data con- 
cerning crime. From this point of view the 1930’s may be looked on as the most fruitful 
ten years in our history. The Uniform Crime Reports of the Department of Justice were 
launched, and they have gradually become an indispensable tool for the research worker 
who wants a national picture of our criminality, albeit that this reporting system has 
not yet reached either the inclusiveness or the perfection that is desired (see “Ten 
Years of Uniform Crime Reporting, 1930-1939: A Report by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Department of Justice” [Washington, D.C., November, 
1939]. Pp. 163. [Mimeographed.]). The first successful attempt at securing annual 
national judicial criminal statistics was begun in 1932 by the Census Bureau. (An 
abortive effort was made by the Bureau of the Census in 1907, under the direction of 
John Koren, to prepare a national report on criminal court statistics; but, although 
considerable sums were spent, the material secured proved of such uneven value that 
the results were never made public, and some years later the data collected were de- 
stroyed.) This plan, which in some years has covered as many as thirty states, is still 
in a crude form but capable of being greatly improved. As yet it includes only details 
about the operations of trial courts. The juvenile court statistics of the Children’s 
Bureau have been expanded, and improvements have also been made in the collection 
and analysis of the annual prison statistics gathered by the Census Bureau. The de- 
cennial census of correctional schools and jails in 1933 should also be mentioned. 

The last decade has also witnessed the development of comparable and uniform 
annual reports by police departments in various parts of the councry, and while, in 
spite of the concern of the International Association of Chiefs of Police in this problem, 
these are still all too few, the reports now available are most useful to the student. The 
annual criminal statistics of New York State, gathered by the State Department of 
Corrections, made their first appearance in 1930; and recently the state of Minnesota 
began the issuance of an interesting annual report through its Bureau of Criminal Ap- 
prehension. Both federal prison and federal court statistics were revamped and placed 
on a high level of excellence. Altogether, therefore, the student of crime is in a some- 
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in 1933-34 and then declined until the last two years of the decade, 
when a slight rise occurred. Robbery rates rose sharply in 1932 and 
then declined. The burglary rates rose quickly to high points in 
1932-33, then declined until 1936, when a considerable rise was regis- 
tered which continued until 1939. The larceny rates, after falling in 


TABLE 1* 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION OF CERTAIN MAJOR OFFENSES KNOWN 
TO POLICE IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1931-40 


CRIMINAL 
HoMICcIDE 
APPROX- 
NUMBER 
AcGRA- IMATE 
Murder VATED Ros- Bur- Lar- AvuTo Popv- 
EAR Man- Citres 
and As- BERY GLARY CENY THEFT LATION 
slaughter RE- 
Non- SAULT (tin MIL- 
by PORTING 
negligent Nezli- LIONS) 
Man- 
slaughter — 
1931....| 7.0 4.3 44.1 | 79.3 | 313.6 | 746.8 | 332.0 511 | 16} 
1988...) - 92 4.3 45.9 | 110.2 | 387.5 | 715.0 | 369.1 | 1,206 46 
1933. 2.3 4.8 50.7 | 102.5 | 3790.2 | 762.0 | 320.4 | 1,264 4093 
1934. 6.7 5.4 49.4 | 81.6 | 334.8 | 771.0 | 287.3 | 1,285 | 57 
soa8....1 6.0 5-3 45.7 66.4 | 310.0 | 747.0 | 241.8 | 1,423 57 
1936.. 6.2 5.3 46.2 55-7 | 311.5 | 716.7 | 213.7 | 1,658 60 
1937....| 6.1 5.7 45.5 | 50.8] 325.4 | 780.0] 215.6] 1,809 | 61} 
4.6 44.5 59.3 | 340.2 | 849.2 | 188.2 | 1,929 623 
1939....| 5-4 4.4 46.5 | 55-2 | 349.6 | 899.1 | 178.0 | 2,105} 64 
ae 4.4 45.8 52.5 | 348.4 | 926.3 | 174.6 | 2,001 65 


* Source: Uniform Crime Reports: Second Quarterly Bulletin (1932); Fourth Quarterly Bulletins (1932-40). 


1932, rose to a peak in 1934, then subsided until 1937, when they 
began a rise which continued to the end of the period and far ex- 


what better position than he was ten years ago to analyze the numerical aspects of this 
problem. Yet this is no time for rejoicing. The war economy is already making itself 
felt, and it is to be greatly feared that, unless strong counterefforts are made, some of 
the advances of the 1930’s will be followed by retreats and perhaps irretrievable losses 
in the 1940’s. The monetary savings to the federal government resulting from the cur- 
tailment of the work in criminal statistics would be infinitesimal, but to social scientists 
and penal administrators alike the loss would be severe. 

According to latest information from Washington, the new federal budget bill makes 
no provision either for the decennial census of institutions for juveniles, mental hos- 
pitals, and local jails or for a continuation of the collection of prison and judicial crimi- 
nal statistics. Fortunately, the F.B.I. does not contemplate any curtailment of its 
work in collecting and publishing police statistics on crime. 
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ceeded the rates of the earlier years of the depression. The rates for 
aggravated assault, robbery, and burglary correspond fairly closely 
with unemployment indices for the period, but, in view of the brief 
time span here examined, whether or not this is an indication of any 
causal relationship, it is difficult to say. 

Homicides—The criminal homicide rate is generally regarded as 
of special interest in the evaluation of a nation’s criminality. We in 
particular would agree on that point, since we have been accused of 


TABLE 2* 


DEATH RATES DUE TO HOMICIDE (NUMBER OF 
DEATHS PER 100,000 ESTIMATED POPULA- 
TION) IN THE UNITED STATES REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1920-40 


Year Homicide Year Homicide 
1920 9.3 
1923 8.1 9.5 
1924 8.4 8.3 
8.6 T6960... 8.0 
1926 8.8 a 7.6 
8.8 _ 6.8 
1928. 8.8 SPE 6.4 
9.0 


* Source: Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—S pecial Re- 
ports, Vol. IX, Nos. 56 and 57 (1940); Vol. XV, No. 6 (1941). 


having the highest homicide rates among civilized peoples. Before 
commenting on this problem, let us look at Table 2, which might 
also be compared with the homicide rates in the preceding table. 
Deaths due to homicide do not coincide with criminal homicides, 
since the former include justifiable homicides which are not punish- 
able and probably other nonpunishable offenses. On the other hand, 
the criminal homicide rates (Table 1) cover cities alone and include 
manslaughters by negligence, classified in mortality statistics as 
“accidental deaths.”’ There is no space here for a more detailed anal- 
ysis of the basis for the different rates. These rates parallel each 
other quite well for the period 1931-40 and show a remarkable de- 
cline. The rates of the last three years are probably the lowest in our 
history. 


‘ 
| 
4 
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How do these rates compare with those of European countries? 
The best study of homicides in Europe has been made by a Finnish 
statistician, Veli Verkko,? who classifies European countries into five 
groups, depending on whether the criminal homicide rates are under 
I per 100,000 population, from 1 to 2, from 2 to 3, from 3 to 4, and 
over 4. On the basis of data from the period 1922-26, he places the 
Scandinavian nations, the British Isles, Ireland, and Iceland in 
Group I; France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, and Holland in Group IJ; and all the rest in Group V, i.e., 
having rates above 4. This is the group into which the United States 
as a whole would fall. However, ours is a large continent, and if we 
examine Table 3 we find that our great industrial regions have 
homicide rates lower than those of southern and eastern Europe, 
that our New England area compares favorably with central Eu- 
rope, that ten of our states would fall into Group II of Verkko’s 
schedule, and one, Vermont, into Group I. 

There is, of course, one problem which Europe has not had to deal 
with—the Negro population. Of the 8,394 deaths from homicide in 
the United States in 1939, 3,850 were those of whites and 4,482 those 
of Negroes.‘ It has been demonstrated that only a small percentage 
of criminal homicides are interracial.’ This means that more than 
half of the deaths of this class are, in all likelihood, attributable to a 
population group composing only about to per cent of the popula- 
tion. Were national homicide rates of the whites of the United States 
compared with those of Europe, we would not find ourselves in a 
very unfavorable position. 

2 Crimes of Violence against the Person as Related to the National Ethos and Other 
Ethnic Factors (in Finnish [Helsinki, 1936]). Pp 385. See diagram, p. 24. See also Erik 


Ekelund, “Criminal Statistics: The Volume of Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXXII (January-February, 1942), 540-47. 

3 The homicide death rates (murder, infanticide, and manslaughter) of England and 
Wales were for males: 0.59 per 100,000 in 1921-30, 0.44 in 1931-35, and 0.41 in 1936-38. 
Corresponding rates for females were: 0.58, 0.51, and 0.44 (see M. Greenwood, W. J. 
Martin, and W. T. Russell, ““Deaths by Violence, 1837-1937,” Journal Royal Statistical 
Society, CIV [1941], 146-63; cf. esp. p. 162). 

4 Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. XII, No. 30 (1941). 
There were 62 deaths of persons of “other races.” 


5’ Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and Crime,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCXVII (1941), 90. 
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We have often been told in recent years that there are 12,000 
“murders” a year in the United States. This is, of course, fantastic. 
Table 4 may be of interest in this connection. The reason for the 
above claim perhaps may be due to the fact that in Uniform Crime 


TABLE 3* 


DEATHS DUE TO HOMICIDE IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1940 
RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION (1940 CENSUS) BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISION AND SELECTED STATES 


Lowest Highest 

Area Rate States era States Rates 

New England........ 1.5 0.8 La... 12.0 
Middle Atlantic... 2.8 Neb...... 1.0 SL... 13.2 
East north-central. . Minn..... 1.2 DS... 13.7 
West north-central...| 2.6 Towa, Wis. 1.3 ae 14.3 
South Atlantic.......| 13.2 R.I., N.D., N.H 1.4 Ala... 16.4 
East south-central....| 16.0 Me., Mass 1.5 Tenn. 16.6 
West south-central...| 9.5 || Conn..... 1.8 Miss... 17.0 
S.D., Kan 2.2 Ga... 20.0 


* Sources: Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—S pecial Reports, Vol. XV, No. 7 (1941). 


TABLE 4* 


NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM HOMICIDES IN CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED STATES, 1933-40 


Year Number Year Number 
8,304 
10,232 || 1940..........- 8,208 


* Source: Same as for Table 3. 


Reports there have appeared “estimates” of the total number of 
crimes in the country. For instance, it is estimated that in 1940 
there were 7,540 murders and nonnegligent manslaughters and 4,425 
manslaughters by negligence—a total of 11,965.° However, murder 
is generally defined by the law in such a manner that probably less 
than 4,000 such offenses occur in the United States annually. This is 
bad enough without exaggeration. 


6 Uniform Crime Reports, TX (1940), 200. 
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Serious crimes against property—In Table 5 there may be found 
some data on burglaries and robberies taken from police departments 
that possess some of the best reports in the country. The figures are 
crude, except for Cincinnati and Los Angeles, where population 
ratios are given in the police reports. All the cities represented in the 
table registered an increase in population during the 1930’s. Only in 
the case of Los Angeles did burglary rates reach their peaks in the 


TABLE 5* 


BURGLARIES AND ROBBERIES KNOWN TO THE POLICE IN 
SELECTED CITIES, 1928-40 


DETROIT CINCINNATI Los ANGELES New York City 
YEAR 

Bur- Rob- Bur- Rob- Bur- Rob- Bur- Rob- 

glary bery glary bery glary bery | glary bery 

7938. .... 542 759 | 241.0 3,708 | 1,232 
5990... 5.» ..| 2,321 | 1,617 | 332.0 | 194.0 | 524.1 | 168.1 | 2,830 | 1,166 
1931... 2,285 | 1,588 | 358.7 | 153.6 | 639.1 | 168.9 | 2,678 | 1,434 
1932. . -| 35771 | 1,823 | 267.0 | 110.2 | 774.5 | 197.9 | 2,417 | 1,420 
ee... 4,076 | 1,852 | 281.5 74.0 | 730.9 | 177.6 | 2,276 | 1,138 
1934. . 3,551 | 1,182 | 262.0 64.8 | 619.1 | 106.1 | 2,980 | 1,251 
1935. . 3,003 | 1,013 | 313.7 | 84.2 | 542.2 | 68.7 | 2,614 | 1,184 
1930. . 3,152 | 1,204 | 379.3 | 105.1 | 511.5 | 69.4 | 2,369 | 1,240 
1937. 4,006 | 1,332 | 549.4 | 138.4 | 517.1 | 100.1 | 3,128 | 1,276 
1938. . 4,975 | 1,476 | 473.9 | 117.4 | 587.1 | 123.3 | 2,670 | 1,297 
SeeD... ... .| 4,823 | 1,421 | 457.2 | 116.6 | 639.5 | 127.0 | 3,178 | 1,427 
i wens ....| 6,012 | 1,887 | 476.9 | 108.4 | 571.7 | 145.4 | 3,050 | 1,392 


most severe depression years, but in Cincinnati and New York City, 
as well as in Los Angeles, the robbery rates were highest during the 
1930-33 period. The picture is not clear in Detroit. In Cincinnati 
the highest burglary rate was recorded in 1937, the year of the flood. 
We cannot, therefore, discount the effect of the depression on these 
offenses, although the real facts can be secured only through local 
critical studies. 

Other offenses —We have no data on the crimes of less serious char- 
acter known to the police. Uniform Crime Reports, on the basis of 
annual returns, tabulates, however, the rates of persons charged 
with such offenses (Table 6). Even if we assume that these reports 


fi 
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are reasonably complete, we must emphasize that they reflect law- 
enforcement activity and cannot be accepted as indicating trends in 
the types of conduct with which they deal. This does not lessen their 
value so long as we understand their character. Even so, it is impos- 
sible to determine how the growth of the reporting area may have 
affected rates that are subject to great regional variations. 

TABLE 6* 


RATES OF PERSONS CHARGED WITH OFFENSES, 1932-40, PER 100,000 
ESTIMATED POPULATION IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Offense 1932 | 1933 | 1034 | 1035 | 1036 | 1937 | 1038 | 1039 | 1940 
Simple assaults............] 119.6] 132.7] 137.7] 132.5] 142.9| 138.3] 124.0] 134.8] 125.0 
Embezzlement and fraud...| 23.9 23.1 21.4 22.7 24.0 22.9 24.9 22.9 21.2 
10.8 13.2 11.7 10.2 Ir.o 10.8 10.1 9.1 
Forgery and counterfeiting..| 12.3 8.8 9.9 10.6 9.9 11.4 13.3 11.8 12.1 
5.5 6.2 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 7.0 6.7 
Prostitution and commercial- 

139.0} 107.0] 108.8} 119.3] 123.1} 105.9 82.4 QI.t 
Other sex offenses.........]...... 17.2 20.0 24.9 24.9 27.8 26.3 28.5 26.1 
Drug-law violations........ 5.9 7.9 7.6 7.9 7.7 7.2 6.7 6.3 4.7 
Concealed weapons........ 22.2 20.7 18.5 18.0 15.8 16.9 14.3 14.0 14.3 
Against family and children.| 41.6 39.7 58.2 56.4 57.0 50.4 56.0 53.6 49.9 
Liquor law violations .. .... 165.8) 113.8 70.3 69.9 61.4 58.4 53.4 56.5 50.7 
Drunken driving.......... 65.7 63.2 76.5 87.4] 97.7) 174.8) 98.1] 106.0] 102.7 
Traffic and motor vehicle vi- 

Disorderly conduct........]...... 644.9| 447.7) 476.2) 421.6) 433.0] 302.3] 407.2] 412.5 
Drunkenness..............| 
Gambling...... 97.0] 114.5) 123.4] 142.1] 145.5| 158.7] 164.3 
Allothers.................] 503.1] 551.1] 535.2] 625.8) 557.4| 579.0] 513.5| 431.8] 307-5 
Number of cities reporting. .| 596 762 793 898 987 |1,098 |1,182 |1,214 |1,212 
Approximate population (in 

21.7 30.3 30.6 33.0 35.5 37-5 38.5 39.1 41.1 


* Source: Uniform Crime Reports. The gaps in the tables are due to changes in method of classification. 
The Standard Classification of Offenses was first used in 1934 by the U.S. Bureau of Investigation. No rates 
were computed by the Bureau before 1932. The peaks in each series (horizontal) have been italicized. 


Identification of offenders —Criminal identification was greatly ex- 
tended in the thirties. The Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
United States Department of Justice increased its fingerprint record 
file from less than 4,000,000 cards in 1930 to nearly 22,000,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year 1941. To this total the greatest single contribu- 
tion was made in 1941, when the Alien Registration Act brought 
nearly 4,300,000 cards into the file. Of those whose fingerprints were 
sent to the Bureau last fiscal year, 65 per cent had previously been 


fingerprinted, or twice the percentage of identifications made at the 
beginning of the last decade.’ 


7“Annual Report of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Dept. of Justice, 
July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941” (n.d.). (Multigraphed.) 
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Federal and state prisoners——The growth of the federal criminal 
law in the last ten years has resulted in an increase in federal prosecu- 
tions, convictions, and imprisonments. In 1930, 9,866 persons were 
committed to federal prisons, reformatories, and camps, while in 
1939, 11,989 were so committed, and the daily average population 
rose from 11,250 to 15,950. In 1930, 66,117 prisoners were received 
from courts by state prisons and reformatories (excluding Alabama, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, and Delaware), while in 19309, 
62,086 admissions were recorded (excluding Alabama and Georgia), 
indicating a decline in state commitments. This is understandable 
when one considers the fall in rates given in preceding tables.*® 

Crime and the war-—We are entering a period which criminologists 
are likely to watch with interest. What effect will the war in which 
we are engaged have upon the criminality of the nation? We may 
have to wait for some time to answer that question, but in the mean- 
while we shall have the opportunity to gather information for later 
analysis. New criminal laws will spring into being, there will be great 
displacements in population groups, men in the ages that have the 
highest crime rates will be placed under military discipline, family 
incomes will rise as industry goes into high gear. These are but a few 
of the outstanding and broad events that have already begun to 
happen, and their importance for criminological research is self-evi- 
dent. And beyond the war there lie in wait for us the tribulations of a 
period of demobilization and economic dislocations, the character of 
which can only be imagined at this time, but which are bound to offer 
plenty of laboratory material for the criminologist. That is a predic- 
tion which can be safely made without being accused of crystal- 
gazing. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


§ Annual reports on Prisoners (U.S. Bureau of the Census) for the years mentioned. 
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DOUGLAS WAPLES 


ABSTRACT 

The most widely diffused communications have probably tended to retard rather 
than to accelerate social change. It would also appear that the most general effect of 
communications upon public opinion has been the reinforcement of already existing 
opinions. Recently all mediums of communication have been co-ordinated as weapons 
of total war. Such co-ordination is likely to produce hitherto unobtainable evidence con- 
cerning the social effects of communications and to improve present methods of analysis. 

“Who communicates what to whom by what medium, under what 
conditions, and with what effects?”’ Reliable answers to this complex 
question at regular time intervals would greatly clarify the process 
of social change via communications and would simplify predictions 
of impending changes. Since the evidence fails to meet the question, 
we must restrict the topic. To this end three simpler questions are 
proposed: “What changes are recorded in the annual production 
and distribution of public communications?” “What other develop- 
ments have affected the character of public communications?” and 
“To what extent have public communications tended to accelerate 
or retard other social changes?” 


I. PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Figure 1 shows changes in the annual number of copyrights. In 
general, the number of copyrighted items has increased since 1930 
some 2 per cent for a// printed matter and some 3 per cent for the 
United States output in books, magazines, pamphlets, and news- 
papers. The lows occur in the depression years, when publication 
fell off generally.2 The number of different books and periodicals 
decreased and pamphlets increased. It is unfortunate that we can- 
not yet report changes in volume of production since 1937.3 

*Hans Muller, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, did most of the 
work on this article, short of writing it, and his help is gratefully acknowledged. 

2See Douglas Waples, People and Print (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), pp. 83 ff. 

3 The indispensable source of information on annual number of copies produced is 
the Biennial Census of Manufacturers (Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Bureau of the Census), which has yet to report for the years after 1937. For years prior 
to 1935 see Waples, op. cit. 
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Books.—Table 1 shows the relative frequency of new titles in a 
few selected classifications. Sociology and economics, history, sci- 
ence and medicine, and fine arts and music made notable gains. 


45, FIG. 1#- COPYRIGHT REGISTRATIONS (U.S.) 45,000 
Periodicals 
Numbers 
35,000] 35 ,000 
25,000 125,000 
15,000 Contributions to 
periodicals 
Source: U.S. Copyright 
FIG. 2 - PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION (millions of 14-day loans) FOR 10 CITIES 
OVER 200,000 POPULATION (Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Philedelphia, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Toledo, Washington.) 
56 | L 56 
4 
40 
Source: American Library Association. 
Bulletin. (Generel and Selary Statis- 
tice 
FIG. 3 - NUMBER OF BOOK TITLES PUBLISHED IN U.S. (Selected fields) 
1,600 , 600 
1.4200 Fiction. , 200 
800 J yo a _ Philosophy and 800 
Sociology end 
600 4 Economics, » 600 
Source: Publishers’ Weekly 
400 400 
FIG. 4 - NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION (millions) 
50 J | 50 
hme: Source: Editor and Publisher 
(International Yeerbook Number) 
20 


1929 1930 1951 1932 1935 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 19h0 
* This and the following figures were drawn on semilogarithmic grids. 


Games and sports and juveniles made slight gains. Fiction, phi- 
losophy and religion, travel and geography, and poetry and drama 
declined. The over-all increase in social science books (excepting 
the year 1936) is outstanding (see also Fig. 3). Much of the increase 
in the “All others” category is explained by new books on “technol- 
ogy.” Figure 2 shows a curve for public library circulation which 
varies inversely with a curve of books sold. 
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Magazines.—Table 2 shows the annual circulation of eighteen 
magazines chosen arbitrarily to represent different subject matters, 
classes of readers, and price levels. 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER OF NEW BOOK TITLES BY SUBJECT CATEGORIES 
UNITED STATES, 1929-40 


New TITLEs 


SuBjJEcT CATEGORY 


| 
| 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
lr, 221 
Sociology and economics... . 450| 472| 580; 610) 622) 616) 4 693| 758) 773) 706 
Fine arts and music........ | 265] 230) 254) 198] 258] 323) 355} 358] 373| 328 
Games and sports.......... 123] 156) 174) 152] 219} 193) 156 
| 380} 386] 421| 420| 667| 863| 708] 783 
Philosophy and religion. 782) 765| 690) 7091| 760) 880 
| 788; 873) 570| 523) 466) 532] 701] 805] 852 
609) 603) 506) 471| 626) 5096) 604) 5690 
Travel and geography...... 313| 213) 220) 174| 284) 280) 296) 262 
Science and medicine....... 685| 686; 610) 556) 578) 662) 716) 720) 724 
Poetry and drama. 684) 785] 845| 6709) 6098) 584) 671 
8, 506|7,556 6,812/6,788/6,914 8,584)9,273 9,464/9,015/9,515 
| 
* Source: Publishers’ Weekly. 
TABLE 2* 
CIRCULATION OF SELECTED MAGAZINES 
(By Thousands) 

| 
Magazine | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934| 1935 | 1936/| 1937 | 1938 | 1939| 1940 
lo, 167 706|1 ,896/2,135/2, 268/2,159/2,005 
\t ,643|1 
Good Housekeeping........ 767|1, 893|1 ,888/1 , 276 

Street and Smit | 
(combined titles)........ 944] 908) 934 
National Geographic....... 977] 100 
Capper’s Farmer........... | 6| 870) 927] 905! 979] 934] 

Messenger of the Sacred 
| 333] 330) 320] 326) 313) 292] 264) 266) 261) 263) 256] 254 
Popular Science...........| 325] 370) 336] 360) 405| 417| 423| 455| 624 
Nation’s Business.......... | 269] 305] 313) 306) 289] 256) 248) 269) 276) 287| 306) 324 
Christian Herald........... 219| 216] 220) 218] 190] 200] 205] 224) 253) 253 
| 180} 225] 300) 356) 402) 420] 453] 544] 617] 670] 766) 760 
Harper’s Magazine.........| 121] 121] 121} 108] 100] 103] 104] 102] 
| 69 76 121) 128) 133) 135) 134) 144 
New Republic............. | 25 12 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 27 27 28 
Modern Screen............ 658| 561) 475! 486] 510) 562] 638) 633 
48 58 76 117| 138) 146) 142 


* Source: N. W. Ayer & Son, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


News papers.—Financial difficulties and mergers of daily news- 
papers continue to diminish the total number published. The 2,042 
of 1920 had shrunk to 1,878 in 1940. The loss of advertising revenue 
in 1933 produced the low of 1,911 in that year. Thereafter the num- 
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ber rose in 1937 to 1,993, the largest number recorded since the year 
1926. The year 1940 saw 115 fewer newspapers than the year 1937. 

Newspaper circulation is, of course, another matter (see Fig. 4). 
Since 1920 the total circulation of the English-language dailies rose 


1,350. 1,350 
\ FIG. 5 - MOTION PICTURES COPYRIGHTED 
1,000) Other motion [11,000 
pictures. 
650 | | 650 
Source: U.S. Copyright Office. Anmal Report 
54 FIG. 6 - ANNUAL ATTENDANCE--MOTION PICTURE THEATERS (billions) x, 
3 4 a 3 
Source: Economic Almenac 
1,250 | FIG. 7 - BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS--MOTION PICTURE THEATERS (millions of dollers) 1,250 
1,000 J 
750 
Source: Economic Almanac 
FIG. 8 - COST OF PRODUCTION--MOTION PICTURES (millions of dollars) 
200 J 200 
150 « 150 
Source: Film Daily Yearbook 
120 120 
27 4 Number of U.S.h 27 
homes with 
radios 
(millions) fF 
J 
_- Number of 
sold 
in U.S. 
(millions) fF 9 
4 4 
4 
Source: Economic Almanac 
on 
3 a 3 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1957 1938 1939 19h0 
from twenty-seven to forty-one millions. The increase has been 


steady except for a sag of some four million during the depression 


years 1931-35. The year 1936 topped the year 1930 by 700,000 and 
the following year produced an all-time peak of nearly forty-one 
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and a half million copies. The upswing since the war year 1939 will 
doubtless continue for the visible future. 

In contrast to the dailies, there were as many Sunday newspapers 
at the end of the two decades as at the beginning. Their circulation 
also increased. 

Figure 5 shows the production of photoplays and other films. 
The approaching war apparently helped the press and hurt the films 
(see Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8). The Hays office estimates of attendance 
(Fig. 6) are probably too high, judging from Gallup’s independent 
check, so the recent decline may be greater than the figures show. 


FIG. 10 - NUMBER OF U.S. BROADCASTING STATIONS 


800 

700 J 700 
600 Source: Economic Almanac 600 
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FIG. 12 - MAIL (Number of pieces handled, billions) 
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Radio.—The number of homes with radio sets (Fig. 9) is cumula- 
tive and is interesting to compare, in the same figure, with the 
graph of sets sold. The number of broadcasting stations (Fig. 10) 
shows a slight decline during depression, a strong recovery, and a 
spurt thereafter—as compared with the typical curves for print and 
films. 

Telephone and telegraph.—Figure 11 shows that the number of 
telephones in service did not regain the 1930 figure until 1937; since 
then it has continued to rise. The number of phone conversations 
per capita did not equal the 1929 figure until 1939. Telegrams in 
1939 were still some 20 per cent below their number in 1929. 

Mail.—Figure 12 shows that the volume of mail is still rising from 
depression and has not yet returned to the pre-depression status. 
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Comment.—The figures probably represent the best available data 
that are comparable from year to year, yet they are not directly 
relevant to the social aspects in which our primary interest lies. One 
should therefore analyze each trend line (newspaper circulation, for 
example) in terms of its probable relations to whatever conditions 
might explain or might be explained by the changes in newspaper 
circulation. Such analysis is omitted from this article for lack of 
space.‘ Another procedure is to supplement the trend lines by re- 
porting other developments which more clearly disclose the social 
implications. A third procedure is to make certain generalizations 
from relevant research and observation. 


Il. OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Books.s—Legislation during the decade tended to help the produc- 
tion and distribution of books. In 1934 the publishers’ fears of the 
censor were relieved when Judge Woolsey’s opinion, in the United 
States District Court of Southern New York, freed James Joyce’s 
Ulysses for publication in the United States. 

In 1937 certain fair-trade practices were recognized by state and 
federal law whereby publishers might establish uniform book prices 
by contract over the entire country. 

Since high prices are often cited as a major reason for the Ameri- 
can book publishers’ difficulties, it is noteworthy that the sales of 
ten-cent books are estimated at some sixty million annually. The 
twenty-five-cent book (pocket-book edition et al.) has found a good 
market during the decade, thanks to its promotion by the chain 
stores. 

The book clubs are another phenomenon of the decade. Their 
number has mounted rapidly. At present writing one club dis- 
tributes 175,000 volumes per month. 

In 1939 the British Parliament exempted books from luxury taxes 
and provided shipping space for paper, thus recognizing books as a 
necessity in time of war. 

4 The omission is not serious because (1) an equivalent is supplicd, (2) the data con- 
tained in the graphs invite economic interpretations primarily, (3) the other mediums 
are fairly consistent with printed communications, and (4) the analysis of printed 
communications published in 1938 as Social Aspects of Reading in the Depression (also 


as People and Print |Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938]) does not yet require 
substantial revision. 


5 For this section the writer is largely indebted to Frederick C. Melcher, co-editor of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Magaszines..—The magazine business, as distinguished from the 
magazine as a medium of communication, has, like other businesses, 
been affected by recent legislation. 

The repeal of the prohibition amendment produced a new source 
of revenue for magazines. During 1940 alcoholic beverages spent 
$19,533,136 for advertising. Of this sum, magazines received $8,- 
354,048. This amount is 5.54 per cent of the advertising receipts by 
all magazines and, of course, a much higher percentage for magazines 
accepting liquor advertisements. 

Partly offsetting this gain is the regulation of financial advertising 
by the Securities Exchange Commission and the regulation of other 
advertising by specific acts, e.g., the Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938, the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, and the Wool Labeling Act 
of 1941. Magazine advertising was affected by the loss of some 
advertising and by the increased cost of advertising routine. Legisla- 
tion is now pending to maintain consumer standards in chain stores, 
to tax advertisements, and to prescribe a general censorship of copy.” 

The decade produced the picture magazine and the comics maga- 
zines, each of which is thriving. Advances were made in the me- 
chanical processes of magazine printing (e.g., four colors can now be 
printed without a drying period). 

Newspapers.—Recent changes in the newspaper are admirably 
reported in The Press in the Contemporary Scene.* In general, de- 
velopments since 1929 have probably burdened the newspaper as a 
business but increased its social importance. 

Circulation and readership steadily gained. Another trend is 
toward more highly specialized treatment of subjects like science, 
labor, agriculture, international events, and public affairs. A third 
tendency is toward a wider variety of news. Closely related is the 
tendency toward fuller reporting of mews from the “other” side of 
political and social issues on which the newspaper has taken a 
definite editorial stand. 


Developments tending to aggravate the newspaper’s financial 


6 For the facts in this section thanks are due Dr. Lockley, of the Curtis Publishing 
Co. 


7 Printers’ Ink Monthly, October, 1941, pp. 32 f. 


8 Edited by Malcolm M. Willey and Ralph D. Casey (“Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science” [Philadelphia, January, 1942]). Dr. Casey, 
at the writer’s request, suggested the developments here mentioned. 
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troubles are found in recent legislation,’ in the unionizing of editorial 
and business-office employees, and in social security taxes and other 
new expenses. The years ahead are likely to bring additional diffi- 
culties by reducing advertising revenue from certain sources (e.g., 
the automobile industry) and by stiffer priority regulations. 

Films.—The motion-picture industry mastered the sound film in 
1932, which doubtless smoothed the depression years. The two years 
following were troubled in labor disputes (1933) and by the Legion 
of Decency and other crusaders for cleaner films (1934). Less stimu- 
lating in its box-office effects than the sound film was the natural- 
color film introduced in 1934. 

In 1936 Germany banned many American films. In 1940 eleven 
nations were closed completely to American films, and revenues from 
Great Britain had sharply decreased. The shrinkage in gross revenue 
amounted to about 4o per cent. To offset this loss, great efforts were 
made to expand the Latin-American market. The importation of 
foreign films declined during the year. 

In 1939 the United States Senate passed the anti-block-booking 
bill, thus entering a wedge between the producer and exhibitor and 
weakening the producers strangle hold upon the film as a medium of 
public communication. The bill was shelved thereafter by the so- 
called ‘‘consent decree’’ of 1940. By the terms of this decree five 
large producers agreed to sell pictures in blocks of five, instead of 
fifty as heretofore, to force no shorts or newsreels with the sale of 
blocks, and to allow the exhibitor to see the pictures before buying. 

Also during 1940 Hollywood overcame its former timidity toward 
social criticism by releasing The Grapes of Wrath, without pulling 
many of Steinbeck’s punches. To the industry’s astonishment the 
picture became a “best seller.”” The year 1940 likewise produced 
far more outspoken criticism of the Nazi and communist regimes 
than earlier films had dared. One result was a congressional investi- 
gation, which was dropped when the United States declared war. 

Radio.*°—Technical developments in radio during the decade were 
numerous. Frequency modulation was launched on regular program 
schedules in 1941, and color television was developed. 

Broadcasting, represented by N.B.C. and C.B.S., has challenged 

9 See Frederick S. Siebert, “Legal Developments Affecting the Press,” in ibid. 


%° Thanks for criticism of these notes are due to William C. Ackerman, director of 
Reference Library, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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the Federal Communications Commission’s authority to impose its 
1941 network regulations. Bills have also been introduced in the 
United States Senate (White, 1941) and in the House (Sanders, 
1941) to define F.C.C. authority more precisely. 

Following our declaration of war, broadcasting entered a new and 
highly critical phase. It is notable that American radio has not yet 
lost advertising revenue and has managed to continue its round-the- 
world news pickups, presentation of commentators and analysts, 
and other services as a news medium. 

American short-wave radio has expanded both in broadcasts to 
Latin America and in programs beamed to Europe as counter- 
propaganda. 

III. GENERALIZATIONS 

The foregoing discussion comes painfully short of what a sociolo- 
gist should expect to learn from a student of communications. He 
should expect to learn the relation between noteworthy social 
changes and the changes which public communications advocate. 
To what extent are changes in the content and diffusion of public 
communications related to changes in social organization and social 
institutions? 

The first sentence of this article contains a short list of the ques- 
tions to be answered before such relationships can be known. The 
relationships will remain obscure until we systematically record the 
facts to meet the questions. Thanks to the federal agencies now at 
work in the area of public communications and public opinion, more 
relevant data will almost certainly be recorded for the war years at 
least, and possibly thereafter. 

Meanwhile we may conclude with a few generalizations which 
recent studies™ have shown to be highly plausible but which strongly 
invite more research. Each at least represents a point-blank shot at 
our target. 

1. Recent studies have validated methods to distinguish com- 
munications tending to initiate and accelerate particular social 
changes from communications tending to block such changes.” 


™t Summarized for the most part in Douglas Waples (ed.), Print, Radio, and Film in a 
Democracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). An abstract of the volume 
will be found in “Print, Radio, and Film in the National Emergency,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, September, 1941, pp. 463-69. 


12 P. F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed Page (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1940); also How Voters Make Up Their Minds (in preparation). 
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2. The most popular, and hence the most widely diffused, com- 
munications have tended rather to retard than to accelerate social 


TABLE 3* 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND MAPS PUBLISHED BY CLASS 
AND NUMBER OF COPIES, 1929-39 


(In Thousands) 


1939 1937 1935 1933 1931 1929 
546,520 | 518,074] 345,822) 258,948) 370,515] 430,199 
182,319 | 197,359) 140,651] 110,789] 154,461| 214,334 
Agriculture and related 
dia 1,018 1,034 177 131 276 688 
Bibles and Testaments:*} 
Whole Bibles......... 2,5 6 
Testaments. ......... 1,276 
Parts of Bibles (not $79 591 666} 1,376| 4,829 
whole Testaments). . a 
Undistributed........ 865 
Biography 2,384 2,754 2,575 1,449} 2,175 2,714 
14,811 25,454) 15,230] 11,527| 19,248 | 26,880 
rey 590 604 165 335 723 1,133 
2,306 1,238 673 831] 1,192 1,950 
34,848 29,336] 23,170) 22,346] 23,189 | 36,885 
2,356 2,488 1,874 1,812] 1,962 2,942 
Music (musical notation)} 5,682 6,722 t 
Poetry and drama...... 1,499 1,788 2,267 1,989] 2,589 4,048 
Religion and philosophy.| 6,613 6,944 6,047) 6,764] 11,803 12,796 
Science and technology . 3,432 2,380 1,937 1,611} 1,818 2,204 
Sociology and economics 886 1,156] 1,013 1,113 620 1,052 
63,274 72,771| 69,180) 48,070] 65,2092 80,189 
Travel and geography. . 1,482 1,641 1,435 885] 1,305 1,725 
Reference. . : 6,716 3,841 t t 
Miscellaneous.......... 16,767 23,307| 11,316 7,805| 11,865 
Bluebooks, directories 32,270 
catalogues, etc........ 7,724 4,280] 1,744) 2,174] 4,276) 
Pamphlets, total.......... 299,901 | 216,847) 194,609] 143,487/216,054 | 215,865 
25,383 13,528) 13,823 5,324] 7,692 8,273 
Texts (for school use) ...| 57,9092 57,004, 35,611| 14,995] 24,706 | 39,696 
ely 216,525 | 146,313] 145,174] 123,167|183,654 | 167,895 
Maps, atlases, and globe 
64,309 | 103,867) 10,561) 4,671 t t 


* Source: U.S. yea of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Newspapers, Periodicals, and Books 
Un 


(Washington, D.C.: 


ited States Government Printing Office, 1941). 


t ~~ and Testaments which are printed abroad for foreign distribution by American concerns are 


not included 


3 No data available. 
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change."’ This assumption contradicts the positive relation which 
Burgess suggested in this Journal (XXXIV, 117-20) between the 
multiplication of communication facilities and the rate of other 
social changes. 

3. The most conspicuous effect of communications upon public 
opinions toward controversial issues is a reinforcement of existing 
opinions."* The present tendency to identify “communication” and 
“education” is thus a source of serious confusion. One result is a 
widespread and somewhat hysterical notion that propaganda is 
omnipotent—a notion which the press agents and public relations 
counsels have naturally encouraged. The most relevant and compe- 
tent studies of the various mediums have, in general, minimized the 
social effects of propaganda, except when it coincides with strong 
predispositions and is made convincing by the short-run trend of 
current events."® Mr. Goebbels has had both in his favet. 

4. Says Pelham Barr: “The outstanding development in the last 
ten years (perhaps since the Russian Revolution) is the rediscovery 
and large-scale use of the boot and the truncheon, the torture cham- 
ber and the firing squad as the most effective mediums of public 
communications.””® Closely allied is the Nazi use of horror films to 
scare neutrals. 

5. Probably the outstanding “change” in public communications 
is the co-ordination of all mediums as weapons of total war. The 
topics which deserve reporting include censorship, voluntary and 
otherwise; the “monitoring” and analysis of foreign short-wave 
broadcasts; the formulation and broadcasting of counterpropaganda 
to enemy states; the methodical analysis of the United States 
foreign-language press; and the systematic use of polling and other 
means of communicating public opinions to government officials. 
This last represents an expression of hitherto inarticulate public 
opinions which are bringing new influences to bear upon social change. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


*3 Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and F. R. Bradshaw, What Reading Does to 
People (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940); see also Lazarsfeld, “The Effect 
of Radio on Public Opinion,” in Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy. 


4 Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy. 
"5 Jbid. Especially chapters by Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and Slesinger. 


Personal correspondence. 
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R. CLYDE WHITE 


ABSTRACT 

More than half of the families and single individuals in this country in the middle 
1930’s received incomes which, on the average, were insufficient to pay costs of living. 
Large families in the low-income group present a more serious social problem than small 
families. The present federal administration has attempted to put labor in a stronger 
bargaining position so that it could get a larger share of the national income, and a num- 
ber of vox security measures have been adopted to cushion the shock of the more com- 
mon social hazards. A start has been made toward the provision of better housing for 
the masses. On the whole, the decade of the 1930’s marks an improvement in the condi- 
tions of life of the low-income classes. 

The President of the United States said in the middle 1930’s 
that one-third of the nation was “‘ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed.”’ 
Was this a mere campaign phrase, or was there factual evidence to 
support it? Who are the lower-income classes? How do they spend 
their income? What has been done to raise their standard of living? 
It is the purpose of this paper to assemble some of the existing evi- 
dence necessary to answer these questions. 

The National Resources Committee reported that, on the average, 
those with family incomes of less than $1,250 a year and individual 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year usually show an annual deficit, 
while those with incomes above this point break even or have a sur- 
plus." In his study of the cost of living in the District of Columbia in 
1916 Ogburn found that $1,155 was the dividing-line between family 
deficit and surplus.? Families and individuals whose incomes are 
higher than those amounts, however, are by no means secure in their 
accustomed standard of living. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


The data on income and expenditures used here are taken chiefly 
from the reports of the National Resources Committee. It esti- 
mated that in 1935-36 the consumer units of the country consisted 

«National Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditures in the United States 


(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1939), pp. 20 and 32. Hereafter 
referred to as CEUS. 


* William F. Ogburn, “Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of Columbia 
in 1916,”” Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, June, 1919, p. 6. 
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of 29,400,300 families and 10,058,000 single individuals. For its own 
purposes the Committee defined income as “the total net money in- 
come received during the year by all members of the economic fam- 
ily, plus the value of certain non-money income.’ Income from the 
sale of capital assets, inheritances other than cash, soldiers’ bonus, 
and borrowings is excluded. By this definition the national income 
in 1935-36 was about $60,000,000,000. Quartile and median incomes 
are shown in Table 1. More than half of the families and single indi- 
viduals are in the lower-income class or deficit group. 


TABLE 1 
QUARTILE AND MEDIAN INCOMES, 1935-36 
Family Single Indi- 
Mesenre Income* vidual Incomet 
First quartile....... $ 697.50 $ 495.00 
1,157.50 832.50 
Third quartile... ... 1,782.50 1,347.50 


* Computed from National Resources Committee, Family 
Expenditures in the United States (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment ape Office, 1939), Table 74, p. 25. Hereafter referred 
to as “ 


t Computed from Nationa] Resources Committee, Consum- 
er Expenditures in the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939), Table 3, p. 32. 


The pattern of consumer expenditures is related to the amount of 
annual income. The percentage of income spent for food declines 
with rising income; remains fairly constant for housing; increases for 
clothing, automobile, recreation, and education. Proportions spent 
for medical care and personal care change little. Food, clothing, and 
shelter are primary necessities. Table 2 compares the proportions of 
family incomes used for these items. The lower-income classes spend 
large proportions of their income for food, while families with higher 
incomes spend proportionately more for clothing. If the mid-values 
of income classes are correlated with the percentage of income used 
for food, the coefficient is —.848. Using similar data for two hundred 
family budgets in the District of Columbia for 1916, Ogburn found a 
coefficient of —.513.5 In the consumer’s study of 1935-36 the coef- 

3 CEUS, p. 99. 


4 National Resources Committee, Federal Expenditures in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1939), Table roo, p. 38. 


5 Op. cil., p. 5. 
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ficient of correlation for percentages of the budget used for food and 
for clothing is —.976. When income is too low to permit the pur- 
chase of both food and clothing, food is bought, and clothing pur- 
chases are postponed. The proportion of family expenditures going 
for housing and household operation changes little with rising in- 
come. 

If the national income increases and the increase is distributed in 
the same way to the various income groups as the national income in 
1935-36, how would it affect family expenditures? The National Re- 


TABLE 2* 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILY INCOME USED FOR FOOD, HOUSING 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION, AND CLOTHING IN 
SELECTED INCOME CLASSES 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 


Income CLass House- 
hold 
Opera- 


tion 


Housing Clothing 


$ 750 12. 
1,250- 1,500...... II. 
1,750- 2,000 
2,500- 3,000...... 2. 
10,000- 15,000...... 9. 12. 


- * FEUS, Table ro9, p. 38. 


sources Committee made some estimates based upon this assump- 
tion. They found that an increase of $10,000,000,000 would raise all 
family incomes enough to eliminate the class receiving $250 or less a 
year, and, if $20,000,000,000 were added, there would be no incomes 
of less than $500. That would mean higher percentages of income 
spent for clothing and the secondary items of the family budget. 
If the increase of $10,000,000,000 were distributed only to the low- 
est-income groups rather than according to the actual distribution in 
1935-36, there would be no incomes of less than $750; and, if $20,- 
000,000,000 were so distributed, there would be no incomes of less 
than $1,250.7 The budgets of both families and single individuals 
were included in these hypothetical redistributions of income. The 
distribution of $20,000,000,000 in this manner would result in the 


* CEUS, p. 173. 7 [bid. 


| 7.9 
3 | 9.3 
o | 9.7 
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elimination of all deficit incomes. To achieve this end it is necessary 
to assume that the cost of living and the consumption pattern would 
remain constant and that provision would be made for compensation 
in lieu of earned income when any of the common hazards is encoun- 
tered. 

The size of the family influences the pattern of consumption. 
Large families are compelled to spend relatively more for clothing 
than small ones, and that necessitates reduction in other items. 


TABLE 3* 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILY INCOME USED FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS 
BY INCOME CLASS AND SIZE OF FAMILY 


PERCENTAGE OF INCOME FOR 


Income CLASS AND 


House- 
SIZE OF FAMILY 


hold 
Opera- 


tion 


Housing Clothing 


$750-$1,000: 


3-6 persons 
7 or more persons. . . 


7 or more persons... 


* FEUS, p. 99. 


Table 3 indicates the influence of size of family on expenditures for 
two income classes. When the size of the family increases, the per- 
centage of income used for food and clothing goes up but decreases 
for shelter and automobile. However, the proportions spent for food 
and clothing do not increase in proportion to the size of the family. 
Large families on low incomes are deprived of primary necessities. 
The most notable deprivation appears to be housing: they live in 
either overcrowded dwellings or substandard dwellings or both to 
save rent. The higher-income class shown in Table 3 reduced the 
percentage used for housing as the size of the family increased; and, 
when the size of the family increased more than 200 per cent, the 
portion of income spent for food went up about 50 per cent and for 
clothing about the same. Because of the importance of the size of 


Auto- 
mobile 
96.8 21.9 12.7 6.9 5.9 
45.3 17.2 12.1 9.4 5.1 
57.6 9.9 9.1 10.6 5.0 
$2,500-$3,000: 
2 15.8 9.4 7.8 9.9 
3-6 persons.........} 26.0 14.9 9.8 9.6 8.6 
8.5 0.7 | 7-5 
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the family, the general averages in Table 2 have diminished sig- 
nificance. In any plan to raise the standard of living of the lower- 
income classes public policy has to take into account the varying 
size of the consumer unit.* 


COMMON SOCIAL HAZARDS 


The common social hazards bear down with unusual force upon 
the lower-income classes. Chief among these hazards are illness, ac- 
cident, invalidity, old age, widowhood, orphanage, and unemploy- 
ment. Self-employed persons, such as farmers and small business- 
people, are exposed to special economic hazards consequent upon 
reduced demand for goods and shifts in the price level. Regressive 
taxation may penalize those with low incomes. When one of the 
hazards is encountered, it involves loss of income in whole or in part 
or necessitates extraordinary expenditures. Some of them involve 
both of these burdens. When this occurs, the physical health, mo- 
rale, and working capacity or potential working capacity of the indi- 
vidual are threatened. 

Some data exist to indicate the importance of these problems to 
the nation. The National Health Survey in 1935-36 showed that 
mean disability per year for persons on relief was 17.4 days and for 
nonrelief families with incomes of less than $1,000 annual income, 
10.9 days, but for families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 
it was only 6.9 days.® A large proportion of the 1,500,000 invalids in 
the country belong to the lower-income classes.'° For the lower-in- 
come classes old age has been a growing problem because of the 
reduced age of occupational superannuation. More than 2,000,000 
persons past the age of sixty-five have qualified for old age as- 
sistance on a needs basis. How many more have inadequate means 
of maintaining a subsistence standard of living is not known, and the 
number who are supported by children or relatives who must share 
their poverty rather than their affluence is likewise unknown, but the 
numbers are large. The number of widows and children of deceased 

®R. E. Montgomery in his paper on ‘“‘Labor” in this issue of the Journal states that 


there has been a significant rise in real wages, indicating that more income is being 
distributed to the lower-income classes. 


° Preliminary Reports (“Sickness and Medical Care Ser.,’’ Bull. 9 [Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Public Health Service, 1938), p. 1. 


Ibid., Bull. 6, p. 6. 
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wage-earners is also a serious problem. These may amount to as 
many as the dependent aged. 

The last major hazard, unemployment, is always a current prob- 
lem for large numbers of the population, but it is most important in 
time of business depression. The percentage of gainful workers un- 
employed and seeking work has varied since World War I from 
about 4 per cent in the middle 1920’s to 34 per cent in 1932.™ 


SOCIAL SECURITY MEASURES 


It is obvious that the social hazards mentioned threaten the lower- 
income classes more than they do others. It was to provide the 
means of mitigating the effects of these hazards that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt early in his first administration secured the enactment of 
a variety of social legislation. Prior to this epoch-making legislation 
the chief means of protecting the lower-income classes from the com- 
mon hazards consisted of local relief under the poor laws, certain 
poor law institutions, workmen’s compensation, limited old age as- 
sistance and mother’s aid, free clinics and hospitals, and aid given by 
private relief agencies. State participation in a general social service 
program was for the most part restricted to the workmen’s com- 
pensation agencies and the maintenance of eleemosynary, penal, and 
correctional institutions. Except for a prison system, a few miscel- 
laneous eleemosynary institutions, and workmen’s compensation for 
federal employees, dock workers, and the workers of the District of 
Columbia, the federal government had no legal obligations for the 
social security of the nation. The initiative for social legislation after 
March 4, 1933, came from the federal government, but the states, 
following federal leadership, played an important role in the total 
program. 

The first action of the federal government to relieve the distress of 
the unemployed occurred in 1932, when the “Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932” was approved by the President.” On May 
12, 1933, President Roosevelt approved the “Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act of 1933.’"3 This legislation was followed by the several work 

11 Social Security Board, Social Security in America (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937), pp. 56 and 58. 

2 US. Statutes at Large (72d Cong., 1st sess.). 

"3 Ibid. (73d Cong., 1st sess.). 
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programs. Prior to 1935 all the federal action was directed to relief 
of immediate distress. In the spring of 1935 the act creating the 
Works Progress Administration was passed. The policy of the 
W.P.A. was to pay going rates of wages for work done but to limit 
the amount which a worker could earn in a week or month to a so- 
called “security wage,” an amount intended to be sufficient to main- 
tain minimum subsistence. 

When the President approved the Social Security Act on August 
14, 1935, the federal government had taken its major step toward 
providing regular, permanent protection to the standard of living of 
the lower-income classes. This act created the categories of public 
assistance, certain special services, and a broad plan of social in- 
surance. An amendment to the act in 1939 provided for survivors’ 
insurance. The survivors include children, widows, wives, and de- 
pendent parents. The various forms of public assistance are financed 
jointly by the federal and the state governments, and the recipients 
must meet a needs test which is defined and applied by the state 
agencies. The special-service provisions of the act authorize the pay- 
ment of certain costs of nonmaterial services. Unemployment com- 
pensation is administered by the states but with federal participa- 
tion. The federal government administers the general Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Title of the act and also the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act for rail- 
road workers. 

The aim of public assistance is to prevent physical suffering after 
the recipient has exhausted all his resources. The aim of social in- 
surance is to provide income in lieu of wages or salary and, therefore, 
to prevent destitution. By supporting the purchasing power of the 
community, the social-insurance benefits tend to check further 
unemployment. The special services are intended to restore or main- 
tain the social-economic efficiency of the individual or to prevent 
conditions which destroy or reduce this efficiency. 

The adequacy of payments under the different assistance and in- 
surance schemes to assure a standard of living compatible with 
decency and health is debatable. The workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment compensation laws usually do not provide for allow- 
ances to dependents, except in the case of fatalities under workmen’s 
compensation. Hence, if a worker is injured or unemployed, the ade- 
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quacy of the cash benefit depends upon the number of dependents he 
has. In other countries it is common to allow additional benefits for 
the wife and children of a worker who is injured or unemployed on 
the theory that the health and welfare of the entire family are a 
proper concern of the nation. Benefits under the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance scheme are not sufficient at present without other 
resources to meet any test of adequacy except in a small number of 
cases, but benefits under this scheme will improve as workers have 
longer periods of insured employment. Because the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act takes into account employment from 1924 onward and 
because the scale is higher than under the general scheme created by 
the Social Security Act, the benefits under this act are much more 
adequate. Statistics of public assistance do not indicate the ade- 
quacy of payments under any of its forms, because the amount paid 
is based upon some kind of a budget, deemed to be more or less ade- 
quate to maintain health, and the assistance payment may be only a 
small amount to supplement income from other sources. Insurance 
benefits may take the place of assistance payments, or they may be 
simply additions to the existing purchasing power of the beneficiary. 
The general adequacy of the benefit formulas of the several laws is 
not yet determined, but in the case of large families they are insuf- 
ficient. 

The relative importance of assistance and insurance payments in 
the country is shown in Table 4. The striking thing about this table 
is the steady growth, barring 1933 and 1934, of “social insurance and 
related payments.” They represent a substantial permanent source 
of additional purchasing power for the lower-income classes. 

Minimum-wage legislation is another means of putting a floor 
under the standard of living. Prior to the decade of the 1930’s the 
minimum-wage laws which had been upheld by the courts concerned 
chiefly women and children. The courts had frowned upon general 
minimum-wage legislation, but in the case of West Coast Hotel Co. v. 
Parrish in 1937 the United States Supreme Court reversed its posi- 
tion and sustained the Washington law. This action stimulated state 
legislation. By 1940 minimum-wage laws existed in twenty-six 
states."4 An effort was made by the federal government to establish 


™4John B. Andrews, “Labor Legislation and Administration,” Social Work Year 
Book (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941), p. 297. 
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minimum wages under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933, but without success. But in 1938 the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed and has been in operation since then. This type of 
legislation regulates maximum hours of work and minimum hourly 
rates of pay, but it does not assure a minimum standard of living, 
because annual income determines this. 


TABLE 4* 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS FOR WORK RELIEF, DIRECT RELIEF, INSUR- 
‘ ANCE AND RELATED SERVICES, AND 
VETERANS’ BONUS, 1929-40 


(In Millions) 
Social Insur- 
es Work Direct ance and Veterans’ 
Relief Relief Related Bonus 
Payments 

$ ° $ 60 $ 779 $ ° 
59 158 920 907 
132 326 940 147 
Pe eee 656 580 826 54 
1,387 828 765 26 
1,329 1,099 835 19 
2,155 672 856 1,427 
1,639 837 917 128 
2,004 1,008 1,426 58 
1,577 1,096 1,688 29 


* Social Security Bulletin (Washington, D.C : Government Printing Office, August, 
1941), pp. 74-76. 


One of the primary items in the consumer’s budget is housing. If 2 
per cent of annual income is regarded as the maximum monthly 
amount which a family should spend for housing, then over half the 
families in the country have to live in houses which rent for less than 
$25 a month or carry amortization charges of not more than $25. 
The government public housing program has provided an illustra- 
tion of low-rent subsidized housing. By the end of 1940 this program 
had resulted in 118,045 dwellings finished or under construction.*’ 
This program has been under way for six years. In 1938 about 350,- 
ooo dwelling units were constructed in the country, and of these 
about 3.8 per cent were in the rental range of families with incomes of 


*s Housing Yearbook 1941 (Chicago: National Association of Housing Officials, 1941) 
p. 226. 
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$1,500 a year or less."* Public housing is one attack on the problem 
of low-rent housing, but it must be supplemented with a vast pro- 
gram of private construction with money provided at low interest 
rates, perhaps 2 per cent. 

It has been widely assumed that the lower-income classes have 
been relieved of heavy taxation. This is largely true in so far as taxes 
levied by local governmental units are concerned. About go per cent 
of local revenue comes from property taxes, and the lower-income 
classes pay very little. The states attempted to relieve real property 


TABLE 5* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL REVENUE 
BY SOURCE IN 1930, 1935, AND 1940 


PERCENTAGE OF REVENUE FROM 
YEAR 
Total —— Income and Miscel- 
Profits laneous 
100.0 16.1 66.6 17.3 
100.0 9.5 30.4 60.1 
100.0 6.2 37.6 56.2 


ment Stutes, 1940 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 

of some of its tax burden early in the depression, and they substi- 
tuted excise and sales taxes for a large part of the lost revenue. In 
1932 Sales taxes accounted for 19.4 per cent of state revenues, but in 
1937 this percentage had risen to 31.5. State revenues had increased 
from about $2,000,000,000 to over $4,000,000,000."7 Hence, about 
$1,260,000,000 was raised from sales taxes, and this was paid by 
every person who purchased food, clothing, shelter, or other com- 
modities on which the tax was levied. The lower-income classes paid 
their share and more. Table 5 shows the distribution of federal reve- 
nues by source. During the ten-year period total revenues increased 
by about $2,000,000,000. In spite of the rise in federal income tax 
rates, the percentage of revenue from this source declined by half, 

*6 Temporary National Economic Committee (76th Cong., 3d sess.), Toward More 


Housing (Mono. No. 8 [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1940]), pp. 24 
and 25. 


17 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1940 (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1940), p. 215. 
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whereas in 1935 and 1940 the “miscellaneous” sources produced 
more than three times their proportion in 1930. Miscellaneous reve- 
nue came from excise taxes, pay-roll and wage taxes, licenses to do 
business, numerous fees for services, and some minor taxes. The gen- 
eral assumption that the federal government has relieved the lower- 
income classes of appreciable burdens by securing a larger portion of 
its revenue from income and profits taxes was not a fact during the 
1930's. 
SUMMARY 


The status and experience of the lower-income classes during the 
decade of 1930-40 may be summarized as follows: (1) at the middle 
of the decade more than half the families and single individuals re- 
ceived incomes which resulted in an annual consumer’s deficit; (2) at 
the lowest point of the depression about a third of the employable 
population was unemployed; (3) hourly real wages in manufacturing 
industries increased about 19 per cent between 1935 and 1941; (4) for 
the first time in the history of the country the federal government 
took a major part in financing relief and in attempting to establish 
economic standards of relief which approached a subsistence level; 
(5) work relief and categorical assistance removed large numbers 
from the necessity of relief under the poor laws; (6) unemployment 
compensation and old age and survivors’ insurance on a national 
scale initiated a program for preventing dependency and for support- 
ing the purchasing power of the local community; (7) the constitu- 
tionality of general minimum-wage-and-hour legislation was estab- 
lished; (8) the problem of housing for the lower-income classes was 
attacked on a wide front, and the experiments have pointed the way 
toward eventual solution of the problem; (9) the growth of sales and 
excise taxes placed a new burden on the lower-income classes; (10) a 
solid floor under the standard of living eventually can be built by 
perfecting the social-insurance program, by more thoroughgoing ef- 
forts to solve the housing problem, and by development of means to 
assure a minimum annual family income. 
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ABSTRACT 


The most important influences upon industrial relations and labor conditions after 
1930 were the great depression and changes in government policy toward labor. This 
article traces the history of real earnings, employment and unemployment, and hours 
of work after 1930; summarizes developments in government labor policy and suggests 
the character of the impact of these policies; and discusses the progress of unionism and 
developments within the organized-labor movement. After a great decline between 1929 
and 1933, the purchasing power of weekly and average annual earnings turned up- 
ward, and by the early 1940’s the real income of the working class as a whole seemed to 
have returned to the pre-depression level. Widespread unemployment and substantial 
reduction of standard and actual hours of work characterized the period. Government 
policies, expressed in statutory enactments and judicia] decisions, enlarged and extended 
the rights of labor combinations and implemented the self-organization of the workers. 
Developments in the field of labor legislation and social insurance made the United 
States a leading, not as before a laggard, nation in these matters. The outstanding 
developments in the American organized-labor movement were a great growth of union- 
ism during the years after 1935, the extension of collective bargaining to industries 
and trades theretofore immune to union penetration, the cleavage in the organized- 
labor movement, the increased importance of industrial as against craft unionism, and 
certain functional changes in unionism. Industrial disputes were frequent and bitter 
during some of the years. 


Between 1930 and the formal participation, beginning late in 
1941, of the United States in World War II the environmental fac- 
tors of greatest importance to the American wage-earners and to 
the American organized-labor movement were the great depression 
and the changes—as expressed in both legislative enactments and 
judicial decisions—in government policy toward labor. A summary 
account of the consequences of these influences should be ap- 
proached with brief reminder of the labor conditions and the char- 
acter of the labor movement during the decade preceding 1930. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE 1920'S 


In almost every important respect the labor history of the 
1920’s stands out in sharp contrast to that of the years following 
1930. Real earnings of the wage-earners and salaried persons in all 
but a few of the important categories of employment rose sub- 
stantially; workers able to purchase comforts and minor luxuries 


* Cf. Paul H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States (Boston, 1930), and Paul F. 
Brissenden, Earnings of Factory Workers (“Census Monograph,” Vol. X [Washington, 
1930]). 
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heretofore beyond their reach were not greatly prone to assert a 
right to organize and bargain through representatives of their own 
choosing; and employer personnel programs, predicated upon the 
interclass harmony hypothesis, played a larger part than ever before. 
In 1930 only about one nonagricultural wage-earner in every ten was 
a member of an independent (i.e., nonemployer-dominated) labor 
organization,? and trade-unionism had been unable to make head- 
way in the great mass-production industries. With the exception of 
one year (1927), total trade-union membership declined during the 
1920’s, the estimated total for 1930 being 3,392,800 in contrast to 
5,047,800 ten years earlier.* Adverse court decisions‘ joined with the 
indifference of millions of workers toward organization for self-help 
purposes, the structural insufficiencies of the American Federation 
of Labor type of unionism, and company unionism and personnel 
administration to stop the labor movement in its tracks. Nor was 
the decade one of enhanced government protection of labor. While 
some of the states strengthened and improved the administration of 
their protective legislation, the period as a whole was characterized 
by the absence of substantial progress in state regulation of labor 
conditions; and indicative of the attitude of the courts toward 
further extension of the police power was the decision invalidating 
minimum-wage legislation in 1923.5 


WAGES, EMPLOYMENT, AND HOURS SINCE 1930 


When the “permanent”’ prosperity of the 1920’s gave way to the 
economic maladjustments of the 1930’s, the real average annual 
earnings of the American wage-earners in all lines of enterprise 
averaged together were at least a third greater than they had been 
at the turn of the century, but as business entered its downswing 
millions of wage-earning families suffered tragic curtailment of their 

2 Leo Wolman, Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1935), p. 116. To be exact, Professor Wolman estimated that 10.2 


per cent of the nonagricultural employees were organized in 1930, as contrasted to 19.4 
per cent in 1920. 


3 Ibid., pp. 26 and 34. 


4 Particularly in the Sherman Act cases. Cf. Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering, 254 
U.S. 443 (1921); Coronado Coal Co. v. United Mine Workers, 268 U.S. 295 (1925); and 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters Association, 274 U.S. 37 (1927). 


5 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525. 
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standards of living. Between 1929 and 1933 the decline in hourly 
earnings kept, in the majority of employments, within the decline 
in the cost of living; but real weekly earnings dropped in consequence 
of part-time employment, and widespread unemployment reduced 
drastically the real income of the working class as a whole. Perhaps 
as much as one-third of the 1900-1930 gain in real income of the 
entire employed class was wiped out during the worst of the de- 
pression.® After 1933 real earnings began to turn upward. By 1936 
real hourly earnings in most lines of enterprise were higher than in 
either 1933 or 1929, and real weekly earnings were above the level 
of the former year; but, in consequence of the still widespread (al- 
though diminishing) unemployment, real earnings when averaged 
over the working class as a whole were still below those of 1929. 
Examination of the earnings, employment, and cost-of-living sta- 
tistics since 1936 indicates, however, that average real earnings per 
person normally attached to industry have regained the pre-depres- 
sion level. Between January, 1936, and September, 1940, the cost of 
living, as measured by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose from 98.8 to 100.4 (1935=100),’ while hourly earnings ad- 
vanced substantially more and fuller employment raised the earn- 
ings of the “average member” of the nation’s working force.* Be- 
tween the autumn of 1940 and that of 1941 total factory pay rolls 
increased, in terms of index numbers, from 116 to 165,? appreciably 
outdistancing the rise in the cost of living.'° 


6 These generalizations are based upon various studies and compilations of data: 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics information on earnings, the volume of 
employment, and the cost of living, as published in various issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review; Leo Wolman, Wages and Hours under Codes of Fair Competition (National 
Bureau of Economic Research Bull. 54 [New York, 1935]); H. A. Millis and R. E. 
Montgomery, Labor’s Progress and Problems (New York, 1938), pp. 115-28; Brookings 
Institution, The National Recovery Administration (Washington, 1935); and others. 

7 Monthly Labor Review, LI (December, 1940), 1556. 

§ Division of the indices of weekly money earnings of factory workers by the index 
of the cost of living (both of the 1923-25 basis of 100) shows an increase in real weekly 
earnings from 89 in 1932 and 91 in 1933 to 116 in 1939 (Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1940, p. 338). 

9 Monthly Labor Review, LIV (January, 1942), 252. 

% Between the outbreak of the war in Europe (late summer, 1939) and February 
15, 1941, the increase in the cost of living in the larger cities of the United States was 
11.8 per cent (ibid., p. 143). 
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Unemployment was more widespread during the depression years 
of the early 1930’s than ever before. Estimates of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the National Industrial Conference 
Board showed, respectively, that 15,653,000 and 15,439,000 persons 
were willing and able to work but were unable to find the opportu- 
nity to do so early in 1933. In September, 1940, the Federation esti- 
mated 8,544,000, and the Conference Board 6,696,000, persons t: be 
unemployed. With the defense boom, employment increased raj dly 
and unemployment decreased; and in November, 1941, total esti- 
mated nonagricultural employment (40,711,000) was 3,183,000 
greater than it had been a year earlier and 4,132,000 above the 
November, 1929, level.’ Comparison of these figures with the 1940 
census estimates of the number of persons employed or seeking em- 
ployment indicates that by early 1942—although only in conse- 
quence of the pickup of employment in 1940 and 1941—unemploy- 
ment had fallen almost, if not quite, to the pre-depression level. 

Labor’s progress in attainment of the shorter work week was, 
after 1930, comparable only to that of the period of World War I. 
In 1929, 58.6 per cent of the workers in manufactures had standard 
work weeks of between 44 and 54 hours, and 28.7 per cent of 54 hours 
or more.” Average full-time hours in typical industries (both manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing) ranged from 44 to more than 54. 
The depression brought a forced experimentation with shorter hours 
that probably would not have been attained in many years of more 
normal business activity; and then, under the N.R.A. code system, 
40 hours became the modal working week. These gains in an objec- 
tive of organized labor that has bulked in its thinking second only to 
wages have for the most part been maintained. Actual hours worked 
averaged, during 1939 and 1940, between 39 and 40, then lengthened 
somewhat as the defense boom attained momentum. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES TOWARD LABOR 
Government policies toward labor underwent marked change dur- 
ing the 1930’s. These changes were of a character enlarging the 
privileges and extending the rights of labor combinations, on the 


Tbid., p. 145. 
2 Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. I: Manufactures, p. 60. 
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one hand, and of establishment of direct government guaranties, on 
the other; and they expressed themselves in both statutory enact- 
ments and judicial decisions. In 1932, prior to the advent of the New 
Deal, the Norris-La Guardia Act," based upon the power of Congress 
to regulate the inferior federal courts and designed to achieve an en- 
largement of labor’s permissible self-help program that the Clayton 
Act of 1914 had failed to achieve, was signed by the President; under 
its provisions so-called “yellow-dog”’ contracts were made unen- 
forceable in the federal courts, the immunities from injunctions that 
labor had long sought were established, and the procedure of the 
courts in issuing injunctions in labor disputes was modified by re- 
quired findings of fact so as to eliminate what had been regarded 
by many as gross abuse of the injunction process. As ultimately con- 
strued by the Supreme Court,"4 the Norris~La Guardia immunities 
from injunction afforded to organized labor the freedom from 
judicial interference, particularly in the case of activities formerly 
held to interfere with interstate commerce, that the Clayton Act of 
1914, as construed by the courts, had failed to provide. In its con- 
struction of the Sherman Act, also, the Supreme Court—although 
going to considerable length to show that it was not overruling 
previous decisions—in 1940 rendered a decision that in effect seemed 
to free organized labor from previous restrictions.** The methods 
used by the union in this case were held to be irrelevant, so far as 
the question of interference with interstate commerce was con- 
cerned, and—of greatest importance—the Court shifted its emphasis 
to the restraining of competition in the market for the product as 
the primary test of trade-union liability. 

Most important of the government policies toward labor, how- 
ever, was that expressed in the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935. This statute reiterated labor’s old right—but frequently a 
meaningless right in view of the methods and policies to which em- 
ployers might lawfully resort to negative it—to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of the workers’ own choosing 

347 Stat. L. 70. 


4 Cf. Milk Drivers’ Local v. Lake Valley Farm Products Inc., 61 Sup. Ct. 122 (1940), 
and United States v. Hutcheson, 61 Sup. Ct. 463 (1941). 


*s A pex Co. Leader, et al., 310 U.S. 4609. 16 4g Stat. L. 29. 
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and, to render the right real and dynamic, characterized as “‘unfair 
labor practices” interference, restraint, or coercion with the self- 
organization activities of labor on the part of employers, employer 
sponsorship or support of any labor organization, discrimination in 
hire or tenure because of union affiliation or activities, and refusal to 
bargain collectively. To effectuate the purposes of the Act, the ad- 
ministrative and quasi-judicial body, the National Labor Relations 
Board, was empowered to hear cases of alleged unfair labor practices 
and to issue (subject to court review) cease-and-desist orders, to de- 
termine the units appropriate for collective bargaining, and to assist 
in the self-organization of the workers by holding elections or in 
other ways ascertaining who were the majority choices as bargaining 
representatives in units appropriate for collective bargaining. The 
Act really became effective only when its constitutionality was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court in 1937.’7 Since that time the greater 
part of the operative meaning the Board has read into the broad 
terms of the statute has been sustained by the courts. The influence 
of the National Labor Relations Act in furthering labor organiza- 
tion and in changing the character of employment policies can hardly 
be overstated. 

Only summary mention of the profoundly important develop- 
ments in the field of social legislation and social insurance can here 
be made. In 1937 the Supreme Court reversed the decision of four- 
teen years earlier and declared that state minimum wage laws for 
women workers are a proper exercise of the police power;** and in the 
early 1940’s more than half the states had such legislation. Con- 
gress, attempting to achieve federal establishment of wage mini- 
mums in spite of the earlier invalidation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act code system, in 1938 enacted the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act,’® the wage provisions of which apply to persons employed 
in interstate commerce or in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. The minimum hourly rate, originally 25 cents, became 
30 cents after two years, and industry committees may recommend 
to the administrator the establishment in the particular industries 


11 National Labor Relations Board v. Jones and Laughlin, 301 U.S. 1, and the deci- 
sions immediately following. 


18 West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U.S. 379. 19 52 Stat. L. 1060. 
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for which they are constituted minimums higher than 30 but not 
above 40 cents. The statute provides that in 1945 the minimum 
shall become 40 cents an hour for all covered workers. Maximum 
hours under the Fair Labor Standards Act are now 40 a week, with 
overtime permitted at the time-and-a-half rate. The federal govern- 
ment also regulates the wages of certain groups of workers under the 
Public Contracts Act of 1936, the Merchant Marine Act of the same 
year, and the Sugar Act of 1937. 

When the 1920’s drew to a close, no state had compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, and the old age pensions movement, in spite of 
vigorous agitation, had made comparatively little progress. During 
the years after 1930, however, the United States became a leading, 
instead of a laggard, nation in the field of social insurance. The 
Social Security Act of 1935,?° as amended in 1939, established a 3 per 
cent pay-roll tax™ upon employers in all but a specifically exempted 
range of employments, with provision of a tax offset, or credit, of 
nine-tenths of the federal taxes when employers had paid to an ap- 
proved state unemployment insurance system. As a result, all 
states had enacted unemployment insurance laws by the end of the 
1930's.” In attacking the problem of old age annuities, the federal 
government established its own system instead, as in the case of un- 
employment insurance, of inducing the states to do so by the tax- 
offset plan.?? Pay-roll taxes which will ultimately rise to 3 per cent 
are imposed on both employers and employees, and benefits for 
which the majority of industrial wage-earners will be eligible at the 
age of sixty-five are dependent upon the contributions made to the 


20 4g Stat. L. 620. 


at The 3 per cent did not become effective until 1938; during 1936 and 1937 the tax 
was 1 and 2 per cent, respectively. 


22 Provisions with respect to employee contributions, merit rating, employer reserve 
funds, and other features, of course, vary among the states. The majority of the states 
have made their tax that of the Social Security Act (now 3 per cent of pay roll). The 
benefits extended to eligible unemployed workers are most frequently 50 per cent of 
average earnings with a maximum of $15 a week and a minimum of half that amount. 


23 The Social Security Act also provides for grants-in-aid to the states for out- 
right pensions. Other provisions of the Act include aid to the states for dependent 
children, grarts for maternal and child welfare, extensions of the scope of public health 
work, and grants to the states for aid to the blind. 
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credit of each. Dependents’ and survivors’ benefits are included in 
the Act as amended in 1939. 


THE ORGANIZED-LABOR MOVEMENT 


While the depression deepened, trade-union membership declined 
in traditional fashion.** Beginning in 1933, however, the trend re- 
versed itself, and during the following years the organized-labor 
movement experienced one of the periods of greatest growth, as well 
as of greatest turmoil, in its history. Old organizations expanded, 
new ones appeared; and the great mass-production industries, im- 
mune during the 1920’s to appreciable trade-union penetration, fre- 
quently found themselves forced to accept the collective-bargaining 
way of industrial relations. Along with the growth of unionism went 
the most widespread cleavage and the most bitter dissension within 
the ranks of organized labor in more than half a century. To an ex- 
tent, also, unionism changed in functional, as well as in structural, 
character during these years. While not—so far as the dominant 
elements were concerned—permitting the traditional objectives of 
“business” unionism to be overshadowed by schemes for the remak- 
ing of capitalistic institutionalism, it became distinctly more mili- 
tant, somewhat more politically minded, and more prone to look to 
the state for direct guaranties of minimum livelihood and insurance 
against major economic risks. 

The growth of unionism.—Section 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act joined, in 1933, with an enhanced disposition of 
millions of workers to assert a right to self-organization in reversing 
the 1929-33 trend of trade-union membership. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, temporarily departing to an extent from its old 
precept that organization of labor must be “spontaneous” and 
“voluntary,” assumed the role of active organizer in trades and 
industries where little organization obtained; it charted numerous 
“federal’’ unions (i.e., directly affiliated and usually having a plant 
basis); and at the same time many new locals were established by 
the affiliated national and international unions. But the potentiali- 


24 Professor Wolman’s estimates (Zbb and Flow of Trade Unionism, p. 16) of total 
trade-union membership during these years are: 1929, 3,449,600; 1930, 3,392,800; 
1931, 3,358,100; 1932, 3,144,300; 1933, 2,973,000. 
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ties of the organization movement were held in check for a time by 
the policy of partitioning the newly formed unions in particular 
plants (the policy that shortly led to the formation of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization), and after two years of New Deal 
labor policies total membership was still substantially below the 
1920 level.?> During the second half of the 1930’s and the early 
1940's, however, trade-union membership—partly as a very conse- 
quence of the dissension within the movement—increased to ap- 
proximately 10,000,000. Prodded into more vigorous efforts by the 
organizational activities of the C.I.O., the American Federation in- 
jected new life into its organizing campaigns, and, in spite of the 
business recession that began in 1937, its membership rose to 3,- 
626,000 in 1938. Total trade-union membership that year was about 
8,000,000, in contrast to the 1933 figure of less than 3,000,000.” 
With the revival of business in 1939, the expansion continued, and in 
1940 between 8,500,000 and 9,000,000 wage-earners were affiliated 
with C.I.0. or A.F. of L. unions or in nonaffiliated organizations like 
the Railway Brotherhoods and other groups. The following year 
(1941) students of trade-unionism estimated the total to be about 
10,000,000, of whom 4,569,056 were dues-paying members of organ- 
izations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor,?’ possibly 
4,000,000 in the member-unions of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and the rest in nonaffiliated organizations. 

To an extent, the growth just summarized was a consequence of 
the expansion of unions that had long been in existence, a consider- 
able number of which widened their structural boundaries to include 
semiskilled workers who had theretofore not found place in the move- 
ment; but a more important cause of the aggregate increase was the 
appearance during the second half of the decade of new labor organ- 
izations in theretofore little-organized segments of American indus- 
try. A second important characteristic of the growth was the in- 

25 Dues-paying membership of the Federation in 1935 was reported to be 3,045,347, 
and probably total trade-union membership fell slightly short of 4,000,000. 


26 National Resources Committee, Siructure of the American Economy (Washington, 
1939), Part I, p. 118. 


27 American Federation of Labor, Proceedings of Sixty-first Convention (Washington, 
1941), Pp. 44. 
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crease in the numerical importance of the industrial or quasi-indus- 
trial, as compared with the craft or compound-craft, form. In 1929 
only 17 per cent of all unionists were in industrial organizations, and 
in 1933 the percentage was 33.” While definitional questions are in- 
volved in any attempt to estimate the proportionate numerical 
strength of compound-craft and industrial unionism, the generaliza- 
tion seems to be warranted that nearly one-half of the nation’s organ- 
ized wage-earners were members of the latter type in the early 
1940's, as compared with not much more than one-sixth in 1929. 

Labor’s civil war—The problem confronting the general labor 
movement when the opportunity of 1933 presented itself was, 
patently, one of great difficulty: how to organize the workers in 
industries almost untouched by unionism without encroaching upon 
the jurisdiction of the national and international unions. Failure of 
the American Federation of Labor to solve this problem, more than 
anything else, was responsible for the splitting-asunder of the labor 
movement. 

One faction within the Federation took the position that only by 
the granting of unrestricted charters in the mass-production indus- 
tries could organization there be achieved. Workers in these 
branches of industry, they pointed out, were prone to be “plant 
conscious” rather than craft or trade conscious; they were unfamiliar 
with the ways of federated trade-unionism; and they performed 
their labor under technological and market conditions that ren- 
dered the policies and anatomical characteristics of the craft unions 
unsuited to their organizational needs. But the craft unionists, 
whose point of view dominated the executive council of the Federa- 
tion, and who had a voting majority on the floor of the annual con- 
ventions, were reluctant to relinquish jurisdictional rights in such 
industries. A compromise resolution was adopted at the 1934 con- 
vention,”® the language of which was construed by one faction to be 
a guaranty that the craft claims of existing unions in the mass indus- 
tries would ultimately be guarded against encroachment, and by the 
other as indorsement of the policy of unrestricted industrial charters 


28 Wolman, Ebb and Flow of Trade Unionism, p. 92. 


*9 For the text of the 1934 resolution see American Federation of Labor, Proceedings 
of Fifty-fourth Convention (Washington, 1934), pp. 581-87. 
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for workers in these industries. When the 1935 convention as- 
sembled, the industrial unionists were enraged because of what they 
characterized as a brazen flounting, during the 1934-35 period, of 
the spirit of the 1934 resolution. When protesting resolutions were 
rejected by the convention, the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tiyn was formed. 

At the outset the Committee professed itself not to be a “dual” 
organization. It intended to work within the Federation, convincing 
the leadership and the rank arid file of the correctness of its point of 
view as it proceeded with the task of organizing on the industrial 
basis. To the American Federation of Labor officials and to man; 
of the affiliated trade-unions, however, the movement constituted 
dualism—for long a cardinal sin in the American labor movement— 
and rebellion. When the Committee refused to disband or its lead- 
ers to appear when summoned for “trial,” the national unions 
participating in the movement were suspended, and later expelled, 
from the American Federation of Labor. The labor movement was 
split into two factions. } 

Developments between 1936 and the early 1940’s deepened and 
entrenched the division in labor’s ranks, in spite of considerable col- 
laboration between C.I.O. and A.F. of L. local units on matters of 
mutual interest. The Committee for Industrial Organization (after 
1938 the Congress of Industrial Organizations) established new 
unions, conducted successful organization drives and secured collec- 
tive agreements in steel, motor-car production, and elsewhere, and 
became a permanent institution with functions paralleling those of 
the Federation. ‘Peace conferences” between representatives of the 
two organizations, held in 1937 and again in 1939, failed to arrive at 
a successful compromise formula. Each continued to “raid’”’ the 
jurisdictions of the other to an extent, and six years of rivalry served 
to add collateral points of dispute to the one that had been chiefly 
responsible for the original split. A new president, less closely identi- 
fied with the events precipitating the original break, assumed leader- 
ship of the C.I.O. late in 1940, and early in 1942 the heads of both 
national organizations joined in collaboration with the national ad- 
ministration for furtherance of the war effort; but no merger has 
taken place. 
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Strikes and lockouts—The developments recorded in the preced- 
ing paragraphs were inevitably accompanied by a considerable 
amount of industrial strife. Organized labor’s drive in 1933 and the 
employer counteroffensive sharply increased the number of indus- 
trial disputes that year,*° in spite of the mediational and quasi- 
judicial activities of the National Labor Board of 1933-34. A large 
proportion of the strikes during the period of the N.R.A. were out- 
growths of contests between trade-unions and their company-union 
rivals or else the result of charges of discrimination because of union 
activity. During the 1935-40 period the number of workers involved 
in strikes varied from 688,376 in 1937 to 1,170,962 in 1939." As 
would have been expected, the number of strikes increased as indus- 
trial activity picked up because of defense spending. In the first 
seven months of 1941 they were twice the number during the same 
period of 1940, and the number of man-days lost in consequence of 
them was nearly five times as great. The number of workers in- 
volved in the strikes of November, 1941, was 235,000, as compared 
with 62,300 during the corresponding month of 1940, while the num- 
ber of man-days lost was 1,450,000 as compared with 739,800 in 
November, 1940.7 The main causes of the 1941 strikes were union 
efforts to secure greater recognition, a more secure status, and wage 
increases. 
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3° Strikes in the United States (United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 651 
[Washington, 1935]), p. 45. 


3' Monthly Labor Review, LIV (January, 1942), 83. 
Tbid., p. 82. 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 
GARDINER C. MEANS 


ABSTRACT 

Major trends in economic institutions reflect the breakdown of the “laissez faire’’ 
system of policies which relied on automatic market forces to bring the economic adjust- 
ments necessary to maintain full use of resources and full employment. Steps to substi- 
tute positive controls for automatic forces have been taken pragmatically, in response 
to the needs growing out of specific situations and the pressures of particular groups 
seeking relief or security in the face of depression. Efforts to sustain wages and extend 
capital expenditure immediately after the 1929 collapse were isolated measures under- 
taken within the framework of laissez faire policies. After 1933, the federal govern- 
ment assumed two new, closely interwoven functions: (1) to make the economy operate 
and (2) to provide social security. The measures taken to rebuild financial institutions, 
stimulate and guide industry and agriculture, strengthen the bargaining position of 
labor, promote international trade, and sustain minimum levels of living constitute 
steps in economic planning. The war economy accentuates the forces making laissez 
faire unworkable and increases the trend toward economic planning. 

The development of economic institutions in the United States 
during the 1930’s has been dominated by the great depression and 
the clearly evident discrepancy between economic potentials and 
economic performance. The decade saw the intensification of con- 
ditions making ineffective the system of economic policies known as 
laissez faire. It saw the increasing disillusionment with that system, 
the pragmatic adoption of policies antithetical to it, and the breakup 
of laissez faire as an operating institution. War economy continues 
the departure from laissez faire and makes any return to that sys- 
tem less likely. The institutional trends of the last decade throw 
some light on possible post-war economic institutions, but even more 
they raise questions as to the system of policies which those institu- 


tions are likely to exemplify. 


I. THE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN POTENTIALS 
AND PERFORMANCE 
The magnitude of the depression and the discrepancy between po- 
tentials and performance is indicated in the basic data of national 
production. Stated in 1939 dollars, total national production de- 
clined from over sixty-nine billion dollars in 1929 to forty-three bil- 
lion dollars in 1932—a drop of 38 per cent.’ After 1932, production 


* National Resources Committee, The Structure of the American Economy (Wash- 
ington, 1939), p. 371. Data adjusted to 1939 prices. 
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had increased again, to seventy-one billion dollars in 1939, the peak 
of peacetime production, and to eighty-six billion dollars (in 1939 
dollars) under the war pressure of 1941. In the same period man- 
power increased and production techniques improved so that poten- 
tial production increased. The National Resources Committee’s 
estimates of potential production suggest that in 1939 reasonably full 
employment would have meant a national income in the vicinity of 
ninety-three billion dollars, or 30 per cent more than was actually 
produced.? 

Disillusionment with laissez faire—The great decline in business 
activity and in the incomes of every important economic group in the 
community between 1929 and 1932 intensified the growing aware- 
ness of weaknesses in the economic system. Each major economic 
group, most immediately conscious of its own difficulties, became a 
center of pressure to bring about changes in economic policies and 
institutions in its own favor. At first the pressures were sporadic— 
destruction of milk on the way to market, the forcible prevention of 
mortgage foreclosures, the creation of barter exchanges in the cities. 
Then formal demands for government action developed—the de- 
mand for a cotton program, a wheat program, a moratorium on farm, 
home, railroad, and industry mortgages, demands for raising tariffs, 
subsidizing exports, providing unemployment relief, preventing ruin- 
ous price-cutting, holding up wage rates, and supporting the under- 
mined banks and insurance companies. Most of these and similar 
demands were based on the pressing needs of the moment without 
serious consideration of whether or not they would further under- 
mine the workings of the laissez faire system of policies. They were 
pragmatic demands for pragmatic action. 

At the same time there was a growing tendency to question on 
more systematic grounds the effectiveness of the automatic market 
forces on which the system of laissez faire policies relied. Some groups 
pointed to Russian successes in substituting planning for automatic 
forces; others pointed to Italian and later German successes in find- 
ing an alternative to laissez faire. Still other groups sought a demo- 
cratic substitute. And popular but ill-defined alternatives, such as 
social credit and technocracy, received public attention. 


2 Ibid., p. 2. Data adjusted to 1939 prices. 
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While this questioning of the laissez faire system undoubtedly 
played an important role in creating an atmosphere in which eco- 
nomic experimentation was feasible, the main drive for institutional 
change came from specific groups demanding pragmatic action. 
These actions, for the most part, involved the use of government 
power to inhibit the workings of the automatic forces of laissez faire. 
Whether the government could build the separate proposals into a 
coherent program likely to bring about effective use of resources was 
a problem usually outside the concern of the particular pressure 
groups. Yet the net impact of the separate demands was a general 
repudiation of the laissez faire system of policies, and the efforts to 
meet these demands constituted at least a temporary jettisoning of 
the institution of laissez faire. 

A sketch of the changes in economic institutions during the past 
decade must focus on this most basic institutional change, the forces 
bringing it about, the steps by which it has been achieved, and the 
form it has currently taken. 


II. BASIC DEVELOPMENTS IMPAIRING EFFECTIVENESS 
OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 

The developments making for the impaired effectiveness of the 
institution of laissez faire have been of world-wide occurrence and 
stem in large measure from the efforts of individuals, enterprises, and 
nations to gain increased control over their respective economic en- 
vironments. These developments include the creation of cartels and 
corporate concentration, the strengthening of labor and farm-bar- 
gaining units, and high tariffs and quotas. Each of these represents a 
unilateral effort to limit competition to a greater or lesser extent in 
the interests of a particular economic unit. And each such limitation 
engenders efforts toward further limitation on the part of the eco- 
nomic units adversely affected. In Europe this development had 
carried so far by the late 1920’s as to make conditions ripe for the 
Fascist alternative to laissez faire. In the United States these basic 
developments inhibiting the effective working of laissez faire had al- 
ready progressed a long way by 1929 and continued through the fol- 
lowing decade. 

Corporate concentration—Although corporate concentration had 
progressed in considerable degree by 1929, the process was acceler- 
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ated in the early depression years and has probably continued during 
the subsequent years. According to figures published by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, in 1929 approximately half the non- 
financial corporate assets were in the control of the two hundred 
largest companies. The assets of the largest corporations declined 
somewhat with declining business activity, but the assets of medium 
and small corporations fell drastically so that by 1933 two hundred 
big corporations controlled 57 per cent of all nonfinancial corporate 
assets.’ This great increase in concentration resulted partly from 
mergers or purchase of assets as smaller or weaker companies were 
taken over by the large companies. But to a greater extent it re- 
flected the much higher depression mortality of smaller enterprises. 
To some extent it reflected heavy capital expansion in 1930, as some 
of the big companies attempted to stimulate declining business ac- 
tivity. The effect of the increased concentration was to give the two 
hundred largest corporations control of approximately one-fifth the 
country’s national wealth and one-half the country’s industrial 
wealth (national wealth less farm assets, government-owned wealth, 
residential housing, and personal belongings) .‘ 

No figures are available to establish whether or not concentration 
has increased during the years of business improvement since 1933, 
but such incidental evidence as is available points to a further 
strengthening of the relative position of larger corporations. 

Labor organization.—The most phenomenal of the basic indus- 
trial developments during the decade has been the great resurgence 
in labor organization, as labor in less than a decade partly caught up 
with corporate concentration in the mass-production industries, 
bringing between eight and ten million workers into collective-bar- 
gaining units. This development will be discussed in a subsequent 
article. It should be noted here, however, that in the period from 
1929 to 1933, when business activity was declining, labor organiza- 
tion was relatively weak and could not be considered as significantly 
inhibiting the operation of laissez faire policies. Only when corporate 
concentration had already occurred on a large scale did the counter- 
balancing concentration in labor bargaining-power occur in the mass- 
production industries. 


3 Ibid., p. 107. 4 Ibid., p. 106. 
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The decline in the relative importance of agriculture.—A third factor, 
making laissez faire policies less effective, is the long-time trend of 
decline in the relative importance of agriculture in the national econ- 
omy. This trend, though temporarily reversed during the deepest 
years of depression, when workers returned to farms or stayed on 
farms because of lack of industrial employment opportunities, has 
continued for the period as a whole. In 1930, 23.5 per cent of the 
gainfully occupied were engaged in agriculture, whereas by 1940 the 
proportion had dropped well below 20 per cent. The war program is 
likely to accelerate this transfer. Since agriculture has been one of 
the few major economic fields in which the institutional conditions 
presumed by the system of laissez faire policies still survived, its de- 
creasing relative importance acted further to reduce the effectiveness 
of such a system. 

International trade restrictions.—In the international sphere, tariff 
restrictions, quota restrictions, and trade controls increased during 
the decade, reducing the effectiveness of free markets in adjusting 
international trade and placing a burden on any country not meeting 
restriction with restriction. 

In part these trade restrictions were responsible for and in part 
they were stimulated by the breakdown of the international gold 
standard and the accumulation in the United States of most of the 
world’s monetary gold stock. This breakdown of the gold standard 
represents the abandonment, at least temporarily, of an institution 
basic to nineteenth-century laissez faire and the substitution of gov- 
ernment controls over monetary values for automatic controls in 
most of the nations of the globe. 

Combined effect.—These various trends of institutional change 
and other less important trends made automatic market forces less 
effective in directing the use of resources. Certain institutional de- 
velopments, notably the policing of the security markets, the 
strengthening of food and drug regulations, and relatively minor anti- 
trust actions, served to increase the effectiveness of market forces. 
But, on balance, the underlying development throughout the decade 
has been a continuation of the long-run trend away from conditions 
in which a system of laissez faire policies could be expected to work 
effectively. To this have been added the effects of new policies de- 
parting from laissez faire and arising from its failure. 
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Ill. PEACETIME DEPARTURES FROM LAISSEZ FAIRE 


The first major peacetime departure from laissez faire policy came 
shortly before the beginning of the past decade. Under the leader- 
ship of Governor Strong, Federal Reserve policy was aimed directly 
at stabilizing prosperity. This institutional development is signifi- 
cant not for its success or failure but for the indication it gives that 
in the highest government-banking circles there was serious doubt 
as to the complete effectiveness of automatic forces. The belief that 
prosperity could be stabilized through banking policy undoubtedly 
contributed materially to the myth of the “new era” which came to 
such a sudden end in 1929. The banking efforts to stabilize pros- 
perity gave legitimacy to the discussion of other intervention meas- 
ures with similar aims. 

Putting brakes on depression.—In 1930, after a sharp decline in 
stock market values and some recession in business activity, a second 
significant step away from laissez faire was taken. Big business rep- 
resentatives were called to Washington and, in conference with the 
President, agreed to hold up wage rates and to expand their capital 
equipment, both measures being aimed at maintaining buying- 
power. There is evidence in the capital expansion of big corporations 
already mentioned and in the behavior of wages in the mass-produc- 
tion industries that this agreement was largely adhered to through- 
out 1930 and perhaps into 1931. Yet both measures, particularly the 
freezing of wage rates, ran counter to laissez faire policy and could 
be expected to impede the automatic correctives which were other- 
wise being relied upon. These two measures were similar to the 
efforts to stimulate buying-power which later formed part of a more 
comprehensive program. They were, however, isolated in an other- 
wise laissez faire policy and their effect was short lived. 

As depression deepened, other steps away from laissez faire were 
taken, particularly measures to limit the destruction of business 
values—the very device through which automatic forces were pre- 
sumed to bring correction. With increasing depression the Federal 
Farm Board, created in 1929, acted to remove from the market some 
of the surplus farm products and to minimize further deline in farm 
prices. In 1932, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was cre- 
ated by the federal government to provide relief to banking and other 
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business enterprises. These measures, like those aimed at sustaining 
buying-power, were forerunners of similar measures taken after 
1932, but they were taken with the expectation that automatic 
forces would carry economic activity around the corner to prosper- 
ity. The specific measures were measures of economic planning, but 
the psychology was the psychology of laissez faire. 

Experiments in economic planning.—In 1933, the nation tacitly ac- 
cepted the failure of laissez faire and placed on the federal govern- 
ment the direct responsibility both for making the economy run and 
for reducing the hardship imposed on individuals and enterprises 
due to the malfunctioning of the economy. Of the two new functions, 
the second was the more clearly understood and lent itself to a more 
direct approach. Specific measures of business and human relief 
could be undertaken. But the problem of making an economy run 
on some other democratic basis than laissez faire had received little 
thought and still less public discussion. The Russian and Fascist 
patterns were available but were clearly not acceptable to the Amer- 
ican democracy. Experimentation was the natural alternative. 
Various measures were undertaken, some more, some less, successful. 
The whole period from early 1933 to 1940 must be regarded as one 
of trial and error, a searching and testing of measures likely to bring 
performance up to potentials. 

While the two new functions adopted by the federal government 
can be sharply distinguished, the actual measures taken in most 
cases contributed to the carrying-out of both functions. Indeed, 
nearly every major element of the new program found some advo- 
cates because the measure was expected to relieve economic hard- 
ship, other advocates because it was expected to increase economic 
activity, and still others for both reasons. It is not possible to view 
the development of economic institutions after 1932 intelligently 
without being aware of these two new objectives which so largely 
conditioned the development of new economic institutions. 

Rebuilding financial institutions —Rebuilding of financial institu- 
tions was an essential step in carrying out the new functions. The 
more important new developments in this field were the insurance of 
bank deposits, the devaluation and segregation of gold, the policing 
of security markets already mentioned, the extension of federal 
credit facilities, and the institutionalization of the federal deficit. 
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In re-establishing the banking system after its collapse in the 
spring of 1933, the major new developments were the setting-up of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, insuring depositors to 
the extent of $5,000 or less; the reinforcement of banking capital 
through purchase by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of 
newly created preferred stock of individual banks; and later the 
granting of increased powers to the Federal Reserve Board to alter 
reserve requirements and in other ways limit excessive bank-credit 
expansion. The new powers given to the Federal Reserve Board 
were negative and could not insure an expansion in the monetary 
supply when needed. Even the restrictive controls were cumber- 
some. The institutional changes of the period thus gave substantial 
safety to the monetary supply but left the determination of its 
amount and composition very largely to automatic forces with crude 
restrictive power in the hands of the central banking authorities. 

The period also saw the demonetization of gold in the United 
States. By executive order all gold was withdrawn from internal cir- 
culation. The nominal gold content of the dollar was reduced, and, 
following the practice of other countries which had demonetized 
gold, an exchange-stabilization fund and some degree of exchange- 
rate control were established. During this period the monetary ef- 
fects of gold movements were largely sterilized by allowing gold to 
flow in or out of the country without a multiplicative effect on the 
money supply. Gold became a commodity capable of being exported 
or imported but no longer a device for balancing international trade 
through an automatic linking of exchange rates and the monetary 
supply. No clear alternative device for balancing trade has been in- 
stituted, and an unbalance has been met by almost continuous im- 
port of gold. Between the beginning of 1933 and the end of 19309, 
ten billion dollars of gold had been imported on balance, and by the 
middle of 1941 the United States held three-quarters of the world’s 
gold stocks outside of those used in the arts. 

The extension of federal credit, directly or through explicit or tacit 
government guaranty, progressed far beyond the limits of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the system of Farm Credit agen- 
cies as they stood in 1933. Over three billion dollars’ worth of the out- 
standing farm mortgages were refinanced by the Federal Land Bank 
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system, and other forms of farm credit were made available. Over 
two billion dollars in home mortgages were taken over by the newly 
created Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. A system was set up for 
guaranteeing mortgages for new housing, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation greatly extended its activities in providing in- 
dustrial credit. The system of government credit agencies thus cov- 
ered the whole range of farm, industry, and home credit. In the 
decade it had come to play a significant role. For the most part it 
was initially organized to facilitate economic recovery by unfreezing 
the capital markets which had become illiquid as a result of the great 
decline in values. By making credit available at relatively low rates 
and liquefying existing debt, it was hoped that new capital outlays 
would be made, particularly for industrial plant and residential 
housing, which would put to work unemployed labor and unem- 
ployed capital funds in addition to those made available by the gov- 
ernment. As it developed, more emphasis was placed on the financ- 
ing of new activity. By the end of the decade it represented a com- 
prehensive and more or less loosely integrated credit system avail- 
able for use in war planning and capable of being expanded or con- 
tracted in the post-war adjustments. 

The institutionalization of the federal deficit took place slowly 
through the period. Heavy deficits were incurred in the years of de- 
clining economic activity just prior to 1933. Deficits continued of 
even greater magnitude in the subsequent years. But in the earlier 
years the standards of household economy were applied to govern- 
ment economy and the deficits were for the most part regarded as 
bad housekeeping—as a case of the federal government living beyond 
its operating income. Continued deficits were thought of as bad for 
business and undermining to credit. Gradually through the period 
the constructive role of government deficits came to be fairly gen- 
erally recognized. It was realized that if the government collected as 
much in taxes as it paid out in expenses and relief it would be likely 
to generate no net addition to buying-power, whereas, if it paid out 
more than it took in as taxes and financed the difference by borrow- 
ing funds that would otherwise be idle, it put the idle funds to work 
and thereby generated buying-power. Thus a government deficit 
became one of the positive tools for fighting the depression. Tech- 
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nical debate centered around a deficit as a pump-priming device 
with the budget balanced over a period of years versus a deficit as a 
continuing device for offsetting excessive saving. Whatever the out- 
come of this debate and whether or not a continuing deficit would be 
the most satisfactory device for counteracting any tendency to over- 
save, the period has seen the shift from treating a deficit as bad 
housekeeping to its treatment as a positive instrument for economic 
planning. 

Efforts to make the economy run.—The major efforts aimed most 
directly at increasing economic activity include deficit spending, 
public works, the farm program, the national recovery program, 
measures to strengthen the bargaining position of labor, and the 
stimulation of foreign trade through trade treaties. 

Deficit spending between 1933 and 1939 amounted to a six-year 
total of over eighteen billion dollars. The deficits arose primarily 
from four lines of activity—the extension of federal credit, the 
financing of public works (including government housing), payments 
under the farm program, and relief payments in various forms. 

The public works program, initiated in the 1933 legislation estab- 
lishing the National Recovery Administration, was aimed to provide 
immediate markets for both industrial products and labor and to 
produce useful facilities which would not compete directly with pri- 
vate industry. It took the form mainly of building highways and 
other transportation facilities, schools, post offices, and other public 
buildings, recreation facilities, power-generating and distributing 
facilities, and, in the case of work relief, constructing facilities for 
nonprofit-making institutions. Between 1933 and 19309 five billion 
dollars were spent on public works through the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. In addition, some public works were constructed with 
work-relief funds. These public works expenditures not only pro- 
vided markets for labor and materials but provided them in the lines 
where they were needed most—the construction industry. 

The farm program instituted in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
passed almost simultaneously with the bill creating the N.R.A. and 
the P.W.A., has progressed through various transformations, but its 
essential objective of farm parity has remained constant. The pro- 
gram was initially aimed to raise farm prices by restricting farm pro- 
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duction to the amount of farm products which would be called for at 
prices which represented parity with industry. Parity was originally 
defined as the ratio of the price of each farm product to nonfarm 
prices at some earlier date, in most cases the average from 1909 to 
1914. However, the concept of farm parity has never been a single 
concept. In particular, it has included both the idea of price parity 
and income parity. Initially focusing on price parity as the basic ob- 
jective, the program has increasingly emphasized income parity, 
with price parity as one device for achieving this end. This shift in 
emphasis on the part of agricultural groups was to be expected where 
a parity price for a particular crop would mean less income to farm- 
ers than a lower price. Whether the conception of either price parity 
or income parity has a permanent usefulness as a guide to national 
policy remains to be seen. 

The program of crop restriction as a device for achieving farm 
parity involved the contraction of farm production to a degree 
roughly commensurate with the already existing restriction of in- 
dustrial production to be followed by an expansion of agricultural 
production as industrial production expanded. This course has been 
followed and the initial crop limitations have been lifted as industrial 
expansion has increased buying-power. Under the conditions of war 
demand, this process has gone even further, and some of the devices 
formerly used to limit production have been used to induce expan- 
sion of agricultural production, particularly of the crops that were 
expected to be most needed. 

The farm program has also involved objectives other than price or 
income parity. Of these, the two most important have been soil con- 
servation and improvement in the composition of agricultural pro- 
duction. By means of benefit payments for improved farm practice, 
aid in rebuilding eroded land, and other measures, important progress 
was made toward maintaining or increasing the productivity of the 
soil. By similar means some progress was made in shifting production 
from “surplus” crops like cotton to nonsurplus crops, and from soil- 
depletion to soil-building crops. The accomplishment under these 
programs cannot be measured in statistics but only in the increased 
farm welfare over a period of years. 


The farm program has also involved an institutional development 
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of great significance, particularly with respect to the possibility of 
democratic planning. Each year’s farm program is, in large measure, 
developed out of the detailed work of over three thousand county 
committees and additional community committees composed of 
local farmers working with the assistance of the various state agri- 
cultural colleges and state and federal agents in the field. Thus to an 
important extent the farm-program planning comes from the ground 
up rather than being dictated from the top down. While it would be 
possible to overemphasize this farmer participation in program- 
planning, it is important in considering recent experiments in demo- 
cratic planning. 

The third major element in the initial program aimed at halting 
depressions and making the economy run was that carried out under 
the N.R.A. Initiated in June, 1933, in the same piece of legislation 
establishing the public works program, its objectives, to be realized 
through the creation of industrial “codes,” were less clearly envis- 
aged than those of either the public works program or the farm pro- 
gram. Its adoption resulted from the pressure of various groups hav- 
ing different objectives and in some cases even conflicting objectives. 
Four major groups are worth distinguishing. First, there were busi- 
ness and industrial representatives who had long sought a relaxing 
of the antitrust laws so that businessmen could make industrial 
agreements to eliminate practices such as “‘price-chiseling” and “‘cut- 
throat” competition, which were regarded as harmful to industry. 
Second, there were those who sought to improve the status of work- 
ers through various devices such as the prevention of wage-cutting 
and most particularly through the shortening of the work-week with 
a consequent spreading of work. This group had been sponsoring a 
bill to limit the work-week rigidly throughout industry and accepted 
the National Recovery Act as a more flexible method of accomplish- 
ing the same objective. A third important group consisted of those 
who were less concerned with the problems of any particular eco- 
nomic group than with the problem of interrelating the interests of 
various groups so as to improve the working of the economy as a 
whole. Such coherence as developed in the programs can be attrib- 
uted to an important extent to this group. Finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, there was a vast body of persons from all 
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walks of life who were demanding “positive action now.”’ The buoy- 
ancy of the initial flight of the “blue eagle” suggests that psychologi- 
cally it was more important in the national interest that positive ac- 
tion be taken, however bad, than that more perfect action should be 
taken. 

The actual conduct of the N.R.A. program reflected all of the 
diverse pressures which had brought it into being. The pressure for 
“action now” was reflected in the wholesale blanketing of business 
under the sign of the “blue eagle,” involving, on the whole, rather 
vague obligations. The pressure for improving labor’s status through 
the elimination of wage-cutting and the shortening of hours was re- 
flected in the determined efforts of the top administrators of the act, 
supplemented by labor organizations, to get adequate labor provi- 
sions written into the industrial codes. The pressures to escape the 
limitation of the antitrust restrictions were reflected in the drive of 
business groups, particularly the trade associations, to take over the 
writing and administration of the codes. It would not be much of an 
exaggeration to say that the administrators of the act bought the 
labor provisions of the codes by allowing business representatives a 
fairly free hand with the remaining provisions. It was an experi- 
ment in industrial self-government. The pressure for making this 
industrial experiment a part of an integrated national program was 
reflected in the drafting of the initial legislation and, though less evi- 
dent in the rush of initial code-drafting, was clear in the longer proc- 
ess of re-writing codes—a process cut short by the action of the 
Supreme Court in 1935. 

Though the N.R.A. was short lived, it was an important step in 
the trend of developing economic institutions. Not only did it serve 
the psychological purpose of “action now” but, as an experiment, it 
had great educational value, perhaps as much in showing what not 
to do as in showing what to do. It disclosed both potentialities and 
dangers in industrial self-government. To some extent this is likely 
to condition future institutional development. 

In the period after 1935, certain of the labor aims of the N.R.A. 
were accomplished through other means. Most important were the 
strengthening of the bargaining position of labor by the establish- 
ment of minimum-wage rates and maximum hours through a newly 
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created wage and hour administration; by minimizing interference 
with labor organizations through the establishment of the Labor Re- 
lations Board, and by providing work or other relief for unemployed 
persons. These various developments in the field of labor are cov- 
ered in a subsequent article in this issue. 

Other measures besides buying-power generation, public works, 
and the farm and industry programs were undertaken during the 
period, with the primary aim of making the economy run. Of these, 
the most important, aside from the financial measures already con- 
sidered, was the effort to expand international trade through a sys- 
tem of bilateral trade treaties. This trade program brought some re- 
ductions in tariffs and to that extent represented a development 
counter to the trend toward trade barriers and trade control. It, 
along with some extension of foreign credit and subsidy of farm ex- 
ports, constituted part of the set of programs aimed at making the 
economy run. 

It is not the purpose of this article to appraise the successes of 
these experiments. Economic activity improved during the period. 
By 1939, national production had recovered to a level above that of 
1929. Whether the recovery was due to or in spite of these experi- 
ments in economic planning is open to debate. And, if recovery was 
largely due to these measures, they were by no means wholly suc- 
cessful since, even at the peak of production in 1939, between eight 
and ten million persons, or between 15 and 20 per cent of the labor 
force, were unemployed. 

Social programs.—The first of the social programs instituted be- 
tween 1933 and 1939 were largely of a stopgap character and aimed 
at relieving depression hardships, though some developed into con- 
tinuing programs. Mortgage moratorium, relief payments, civil 
works expenditure, and loans to frozen businesses—all represented 
temporary measures providing a breathing spell in which measures 
to make the economy run were instituted and more carefully planned 
social programs were developed. 

The main institutional significance of these temporary measures 
lies in the expansion in the scope of government responsibility which 
they represent. Prior to 1933, government had provided relief only 
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for business hardships arising from depression. In the new measures 
it undertook to provide human as well as business relief. 

Of the continuing social programs, one of the most important is 
the Social Security Program. Instituted in 1935, it makes provisions 
for old age insurance, for unemployment insurance, and for public 
assistance for various dependent groups. At the end of 1939 over 
four million persons were receiving public assistance in one form or 
another, while forty-seven million persons were covered by old age 
insurance and thirty-two million by unemployment insurance. 

Through the Social Security Program, the United States has been 
catching up with the level of social protection which has been de- 
veloped over a much longer period in other countries. Its fairly gen- 
eral acceptance constitutes a recognition of the imperfect workings 
of automatic market forces. The terms in which the insurance ar- 
rangements are made in themselves promise permanency, while fur- 
ther extension and intensification of the program in the future seems 
more likely than curtailment. 

Other continuing social programs include such activities as the 
resettlement and rehabilitation of individuals on farms; the retrain- 
ing of industrial workers; the establishment of minimum wages; the 
provision of work relief; the distribution of farm surpluses to persons 
on relief and to school children in the form of school lunches; and the 
increased emphasis on education, health, and nutrition. 

These social programs grow out of the failure of laissez faire. They 
reflect a recognition of the fact that poverty and insecurity are 
brought to many through forces outside their control and constitute 
an acceptance by government of a responsibility for maintaining 
minimum levels of living. 

Expansion of old functions.—In addition to the new functions of 
making the economy run and providing greater social security, the 
federal government has extended the scope of an older type of func- 
tion. In the past, government has been required to perform some 
functions which could not be profitably or effectively performed by 
private or corporate enterprise. Postal service, coast guard service, 
road-building and operation, are some of the more important estab- 
lished fields. Since 1933, other comparable activities have been add- 
ed. The Tennessee Valley Authority has been created and made re- 
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sponsible for the integrated development of the water-power of the 
Tennessee Valley, a function requiring powers beyond those pos- 
sessed by public utility corporations, and other water-power de- 
velopments have followed a somewhat similar pattern. The Rural 
Electrification Administration extends power lines into farm areas 
which do not promise sufficient profit to.induce development by 
profit-seeking enterprise. The United States Housing Authority was 
created to provide low-cost housing for rental to families with in- 
comes so low that private enterprise could not profitably provide 
housing except at slum standards. All these activities represent an 
extension of federal functions into fields not effectively covered by 
profit-seeking business. 

Throughout the whole development of government responsibility 
during the past decade, the efforts to stem the depression before 
1933, the efforts to make the economy run after 1933, and the new 
social programs, there is a single thread that links the separate meas- 
ures together. This is the substitution of economic forethought and 
planning for automatic forces. However successful or unsuccessful 
it has been, it represents a trend of institutional development of the 
utmost importance. 


IV. WAR ECONOMY 


Since 1939, the problems of a war economy have become increas- 
ingly important until today they dominate the American economy. 
It is too early to see with perspective the effects of this new orienta- 
tion. One fact stands out clearly, however: modern war—total war— 
requires a high degree of economic planning. Automatic economic 
forces will not supply the munitions of war in the quantity required. 
The last year and a half have seen the forging of the instruments of 
wartime planning. The country’s formal induction into war has de- 
stroyed the immediate possibility of ‘‘business as usual.’’ In many 
ways war planning represents an extension of the planning trend of 
the past decade, though with a new and more explicit objective. The 
war is also likely to intensify the trends which have made automatic 
forces unreliable. The inevitable squeezing-out of many small enter- 
prises, the placing of greater responsibility for production on very 
large enterprise, particularly in heavy industry, the strengthening 
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of labor organizations to balance the increased power of big corpo- 
rate enterprise, intensified fiscal planning made necessary not by too 
little but by too much buying-power, increased social responsibility 
placed on government by war dislocation and destruction, and, above 
all, the necessity of deciding, industry by industry, what constitutes 
most effective use of resources in the light of total war—all these in- 
tensify the trends of the last decade. 

After World War I the economic planning of the war was swept 
aside by the demand for a “return to normalcy.” In looking ahead 
to the aftermath of the present war, should one extend the trends of 
the past decade or expect a repetition of the pattern following the 
last war? The forces making for a permanent rejection of laissez 
faire will have been strengthened, not weakened, since the last war. 
The experience in peacetime economic planning during the past dec- 
ade and the new war-planning experience will give greater back- 
ground for future peacetime planning than existed in 1919. The 
force of events and the prospect of closing the gap between poten- 
tials and performance both point to the continuance of the peace- 
time trend toward planning in place of blind automatic forces. The 
post-war problem would then become one of planned reconstruction 
and the development of democratic techniques for accomplishing 
that degree of economic planning essential to the maintenance of a 
fully functioning peacetime economy. 

If this occurs, the economic historian in future years may well 
write of the past decade in the United States under the caption, “The 
Passing of Laissez Faire’’—a period of ineffective use of national 
resources, of uncertainty, of growing dissatisfaction with old policies, 
of experimentation with new policies, some successful, some unsuc- 
cessful, of a prelude to the development and acceptance of a new 
system of democratic national policies more able than those of laissez 
faire to bring about effective use of resources in an economy of mass 
production and mass distribution. 
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During the past decade the functions of our national government have expanded 
tremendously. There has been a development of the administrative state, a political 
response to the economic problems of a technological civilization. A new understanding 
of the divisions of national and state powers has been reached by the federal entry into 
numerous fields once thought the exclusive domain of the states. There have been im- 

rtant changes in the judiciary. Relatively small changes have occurred in Congress. 

he most striking change in the actions of this body is the practice of delegation. The 
executive branch of government has been consolidated into a more unified and more 
responsive instrument of the popular will. This has been accompanied by an increase 
in the participation of the electorate in national elections. The basic problem of modern 
democracy may be thought of as the new definition of freedom. The changes in govern- 
ment in the last ten years would seem to indicate that although the decade has seen 
a good deal of economic regulation, personal liberties have been protected and advanced. 


LEVIATHAN 


The most obvious change in our national government during the 
decade just closed is the familiar one of expansion: it has grown 
bigger, busier, and more all embracing in its activities. A ready, if 
rough, measure’ of the magnitude of this expansion may be seen in 
Table 1, which gives the amounts of money spent and numbers of 
civilians directly employed by the federal government. Figures for 
earlier decades are given for comparison. 


The change in spirit is also apparent, but not so susceptible of 
measurement.” If individual illustrations will do duty in place of 


* Both measures are rough. The figures for civilian personnel do not include W.P.A., 
C.C.C., or N.Y.A. enrollees. They do include “force accounts,” and so the totals ex- 
pand when construction or production is undertaken directly by a governmental agency, 
as of dams by the T.V.A. or munitions by army arsenals, whereas they remain unchanged 
if the same tasks are performed for the government by contractors. Expenditures in- 
clude loans and make no distinction between capital and operating items or any allow- 
ance for future repayments or recoveries. They do not include trust funds or any but 
the federal outlay involved in the operations of more or less self-sustaining government 
enterprises. Thus in 1940 only the annual postal deficit of $40,000,000 is included to 
represent a business which spent over $800,000,000 in furnishing postal service and, in 
addition, handled a turnover of $1,000,000,000 in postal savings and $2,000,000,000 in 
money orders. So also thirteen government-owned lending corporations, from their in- 
ception down through June 30, 1939, had expended a total of $16,344,405,956, scarcely 
a tenth of which was a charge on the Treasury reflected in the table. 


2 A measure in dollars might be attempted by distributing federal expenditures ac- 
cording to purpose or function, as they are now summarized in the Budget. There has 
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charts, graphic examples may be found in juxtapositions of the public 
utterances of President Hoover and President Roosevelt on the func- 
tions of government in general and on the national obligation to the 
unemployed in particular; or in the policies of their respective Sec- 
retaries of the Interior toward the development of water-power re- 


TABLE 1 


AMOUNT OF MONEY SPENT AND NUMBER OF CIVILIANS EMPLOYED 
BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 1871-1941 


Federal Expendi- 
s tures, Excluding Percentage Federal Civilian Percentage 

Fiscal : of Increase of Increase 

Debt Retirement Employees, 

Year (in Th 4 over Preceding over Preced- 
a Decade June 30 ing Decade 
of Dollars) 

$ 292,177 +339.3 53,900 9.5 
260,713 — 10.8 107,000 8.5 
3555373 + 36.3 166 ,o00 55.1 
621,599 + 74.9 256,000 54.2 
is 691 , 202 + 11.2 391,350 56.8 
5,115,928 +640.1 562,252 43.6 
3,651,516 — 28.6 588 , 2906 4.6 
4-0 12,710,000 +248.1 1,370,110 133.0 


sources, or of their Secretaries of the Treasury toward income taxa- 
tion in the higher brackets. Two episodes in the career of General 
Douglas MacArthur make a more striking contrast in the preoccupa- 
tions of official policy. As chief of staff on July 28, 1932, he took 
personal command of troops ordered out by a bewildered and ex- 
asperated government to drive the “bonus marchers” from Wash- 


been much refinement of techniques in this direction since the primitive pioneering of 
W. F. Willoughby in his Financial Condition and Operations of the National Government, 
1921-1930 (Baltimore, 1931). But apart from the cultural lag of vested beneficiaries 
of such expenditures, which prevents annual redistributions from keeping pace closely 
with current changes of emphasis, the difficulties of comparability in the available 
figures for successive years seem to put such calculations beyond the scope of this paper. 
Nor have the efforts at “attitude measurement” as yet produced adequate results for 
the present purpose. 
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ington. In January, 1942, he was again in the field, grimly leading 
an apparently forlorn stand by combined Filipino and American 
forces outside of Manila. Not domestic pressure groups, but the 
whole armed force of the totalitarian nations, challenged the basis 
of orderly democratic government. 

But if the contrasts are sharp at short range, they shade off in 
historical perspective. President Hoover, too, had a humanitarian 
reputation, and there have been two Roosevelts. The recent growth 
in the federal establishment is not to be explained in terms of the 
growth of population, which proceeded by decennial increments de- 
clining from 30.1 per cent for the decade ending in 1880 to 15.7 per 
cent in 1930 and 7.2 per cent in 1940; nor is it to be explained either 
by reference to the fluctuations in national income, which ranged 
between an estimated low of $40,000,000,000 in 1932 and a high put 
above $90,000,000,000 in 1941. The expansion of government is a 
phenomenon common to all modern states, and the trend during 
the last ten years in the United States, at least until the war effort 
began in earnest, only followed the pace of a 50 per cent gain each 
ten years, set over fifty years ago. In the civilian establishment the 
Roosevelt administration by the end of 1941 had scarcely more than 
made up for the time lost during the Coolidge era. 

The administrative state is, in fact, the political response to the 
economic problems of a technological civilization. Interdependence 
means organization if social goals are to be attained, and a redefini- 
tion of freedom if equality is still to be sought. In a polity of uni- 
versal suffrage the equalitarian demand of common men that their 
basic material needs be provided for is irresistible; and democratic 
government consequently cannot do else than turn increasingly to 
the regulation of economic affairs, blundering to competence as it 
goes and lucky if it manages to preserve the essential personal free- 
doms of thought and expression that dignify human life. To this 
end the comfortably separated governmental organs of traditional 
theory are inadequate alone; they are congenial rather to the role 
assigned to government by the doctrine of laissez faire. But the 
forces that produced the growth of administration are traceable back 
of the period when laissez faire was the dominant fashion in thought. 
They proceed unabated. If during the last ten years their develop- 
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ment has had distinctive characteristics, these are more proximately 
related to the fortunes of leadership and to acceleration in the face 
of depression and war—acceleration that shortens the time for ex- 
periment and adjustment when dislocations are greatest. To cope 
with the discords that arise when peacetime production falters and 
to organize war production when peaceful purposes fail—these are 
the conditions of survival for democracy. The challenge of the task 
has brought forth a government that is bigger, busier, and more am- 
bitious. 


THE ELECTORATE, PARTIES, AND PRESSURE GROUPS 


The constitutional and legal framework of government is set in 
a plastic matrix of less formal institutions, which organize and trans- 
mit political forces current among the electorate. Three develop- 
ments in the activity and behavior of the electorate itself during the 
thirties are worth remarking. First, in presidential elections voters 
have turned out on a scale not previously experienced. The total 
popular vote cast increased successively by an average of 4,000,000 
votes in 1932, 1936, and 1940, approaching 50,000,000 in the last 
election, almost two-fifths of the whole population. Making allow- 
ance for those under twenty-one years of age, for the 5,000,000 
aliens nearly all over twenty-one, for the pariahs who reside in the 
District of Columbia, and for those whose migrations prevent com- 
pliance with state residence and registration requirements, the re- 
maining percentage of voter participation has become very high in- 
deed. The figure remains lowest in eight southern states, where the 
poll tax and Negro disfranchisement persist and the final election is 
an apathetic formality. Second, the national “landslide” tendency 
has become more marked; more people have their minds made up, 
and more of the decisive ones are made up the same way. Third, and 
allied to the previous statement, there is more “‘independent”’ voting. 
From 1928 to 1940 only ten states, eight Democratic, two Republi- 
can, and all of them small, have kept their national party allegiance 
unchanged in presidential elections. Either traditional ties sit more 
lightly, or the new voters are not tied. These trends should not dis- 
courage faith in democracy. 
The major political parties concentrate their attention, through 
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nominations and campaigns, on filling the elective offices. Though 
not wholly indifferent to issues as such and quite unabashed in as- 
serting their adherence to principles, their professional leaders pos- 
sess a happy faculty of combining regularity on the main chance 
with volatile opportunism in respect of platforms. Pressure groups 
and minor parties, unable to match the methods and resources of 
these giant aggregations, follow balance-of-power tactics instead: 
they choose the lesser evils among candidates and concentrate on 
turning particular governmental actions in favorable directions— 
whether they exploit a temporary emotional issue like isolation or 
urge a comprehensive program of limited appeal like socialism or 
rest on the stabler interests of the great occupational and commodity 
groups. 

The pressure groups refined their techniques of appeal and with 
radio help introduced an effective instrument of mass pressure—the 
co-ordinated deluge of letters and telegrams that marked the cam- 
paigns against the Holding Company Act, the Supreme Court plan, 
and the Reorganization bill. The main lines of the two-party sys- 
tem came through depression and into war unchanged, and John L. 
Lewis’ switch from 1936 to 1940 was within the characteristic pat- 
tern of pressure-group behavior. If there was a challenge to the sys- 
tem, it was not the La Follettes’ pale threat to repeat 1912 and 1924 
but rather the movement that was stopped by the assassination of 
Huey Long. It was shown again, however, most dramatically in 
1936, that the two-party balance depends upon keeping wider ideo- 
logical differences within each party than now lie between them. 
No innovations in nominating and electoral methods appeared, com- 
parable to the direct primary, short ballot, and voting-machine cru- 
sades of the previous generation. The Twentieth or “Lame Duck” 
Amendment to the Constitution failed to alter the counting of votes 
by states. Party campaign funds dropped sharply in 1932 but in 
1940 reached an all-time high, being reported above $22,000,000. 
Popular concern over corrupt practices was displayed in the passage 
of the two Hatch Acts, but their substantive effect cannot yet be 
appraised. Looking ahead, two other developments appear more 
significant in shaping the future of the party system: (1) In Willkie’s 
nomination a combination of circumstances permitted the successful 
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use of the technique of mass pressure from constituents for the first 
time against a national convention, and professional control of the 
machinery was thus upset by outside amateurs. (2) Through the 
work-relief and social-security programs the local party machines— 
the main reliance for getting out the vote—have acquired since 1935 
a most formidable possible competitor in the field they formerly 
monopolized—that of dispensing relief. This competitor has match- 
less resources and a far more efficient and equitable plan of opera- 
tions. It is not possible to argue here the full implications of these 
events, but they may both point toward a further democratization 
of party control and toward an increasing necessity of relying upon 
principle rather than patronage in making a successful nation-wide 
appeal to the voters: this in spite of the tendency of the two-party 
system, already remarked, to minimize ideological differences. 

In connection with popular control and independent voting, it is 
appropriate to note the emergence of opinion surveys and polls. A 
cross-section of offhand answers to abstract questions that a voter 
will never in fact have a chance to decide is a very different thing 
from a forecast as to how he will himself behave the next time he is 
inside a voting booth. But until congressmen learn this, it is prob- 
able the Gallup poll, which in 1936 displaced the cruder Literary 
Digest predictions, will continue to be a factor in political reckon- 
ings. 

A NEW FEDERALISM 

Laymen commonly think of the federal government as located in 
Washington, and so in a sense it is. But about five-sixths of the fed- 
eral civilian establishment lives and works in “the field,” that slight- 
ly condescending term used in Washington to denote the rest of the 
country. The relations of the rest of the country to Washington have 
undergone far-reaching changes in the past decade. 

These changes are least marked in the field of parties and elec- 
tions. The second Hatch Act, it is true, goes much beyond previous 
federal restrictions on the freedom of state agents to conduct and 
influence elections as they please. National party organizations have 
likewise improved upon their superiority over state organizations in 
gathering funds and disseminating propaganda. But elections are 
still state functions. National parties still approach issues of policy 
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as leagues of local parties united only for the sake of putting a single 
hopeful question to the voters in leap years. Parochialism is a hall- 
mark of the party system. The proportion of senators, and espe- 
cially congressmen, who continue to be re-elected through prosper- 
ity, depression, and war, practically without reference to the impact 
of national events, is probably at least half the total. 

The change is most marked at the moment in connection with a 
few state functions directly related to the war effort—the absorp- 
tion of the National Guard into the army, the direction of civilian 
defense activities, the police measures along the coasts and around 
the cantonments and factories, the rationing and price and rent con- 
trols, the employment services. These will increase as the war pro- 
gresses, but they have not yet impressed deeply the whole popula- 
tion. 

The widest changes thus far have come in the administration of 
grant-in-aid programs, mostly in response to the depression. Build- 
ing on the modest precedent of federal-aid roads begun in 1916, these 
range through the field of welfare services particularly: work relief, 
- social security, vocational education, public health, low-rent hous- 
ing, rural electrification and municipal power operation, the eradi- 
cation of stream pollution, a vastly extended road system. With 
variations in detail, the characteristic pattern of all these programs 
combines to a common end the legal authority and local personnel 
of state agencies and the financial resources and technical services 
of federal agencies, under standards of operation determined by the 
latter. Co-operation and control are at once secured by offering in- 
centives too attractive to be refused. 

A new understanding of the division of national and state powers 
has also been reached by an unaided federal entry into numerous 
fields once thought the exclusive domain of the states. In this cate- 
gory belong the construction of multiple-purpose dams on the Col- 
orado, Tennessee, Columbia, and other rivers and the regulation of 
all water power; the regulation of collective bargaining, wages, and 
hours; of security markets and transactions; of agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing and soil conservation; and the income taxation 
of state officials. Of the great enterprises of the country, insurance, 
lumbering, mining other than coal, motion pictures, and education 
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remain largely unregulated by federal authority. Who can say which 
is immune? Against this trend must be noted a certain tolerance re- 
cently extended to state taxation and state trade barriers, but only 
in the absence of conflicting congressional action. 

It would be strange indeed if the impact of such tremendous 
events had left no mark upon constitutional interpretation. The 
Supreme Court had earlier, in such matters as the suppression of 
election frauds and the meshing of state and federal criminal law- 
enforcement activities, sanctioned an emphasis on the co-operative 
possibilities of federalism. But in 1918 in the famous child labor 
case it had also struck down an act of Congress that used the power 
over interstate commerce to discourage the employment of children 
in factories, on the ground that this act encroached on a reserved 
(and unexercised) power of the states to regulate methods of produc- 
tion: a delegated national power could not be used within its literal 
terms if the purpose or result was to reach a subject matter other- 
wise left to the states. Shortly afterward the same answer was re- 
turned when Congress invoked the taxing power to the same end. 
This concept of “competitive federalism,” as Professor Corwin calls 
it, can be traced back to the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798. It was thought to have been laid at rest by the outcome of 
the Civil War. But as thus revived to serve the purposes of latter- 
day employers it could be used to curb almost any federal power in 
much the same fashion that the due process clause had come to be 
used against the states. In fact, it had definite dialectic advantages 
over the due process argument as applied to acts of Congress. When 
the New Deal cases came to court, therefore, the competitive con- 
cept attributed to the Tenth Amendment was used to nullify the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act, the Bituminous Coal Act, and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

The reconstruction of the Court has changed all this. The child 
labor case was explicitly overruled when the Wages and Hours Act 
was sustained, and the other precedents were rendered innocuous. 
Further, the doctrine of Frothingham v. Mellon, that a federal tax- 
payer will not be heard to challenge the purpose of a federal expendi- 
ture, has been extended to bar also the complaint of a private utility 
against a grant-in-aid of the construction of a competing public 
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project or the complaint of a government contractor against the 
payment of wage scales required by the Walsh-Healey Act. And in 
the social security cases the Court officially blessed the co-operative 
principle as a guide to national-state relations. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 


THE JUDICIARY 


Similar choices between co-operation and competition are posed 
by the separated powers of the courts, the Congress, and the Execu- 
tive. Recurrently, since Marbury v. Madison established the right 
of judicial review, an obdurate court has spoken the political con- 
victions of a generation no longer dominant in the “political” 
branches of government and precipitated a new contest by reversing 
some hardly gained decision in Congress. Yet the Court Plan fight of 
1937 was by all odds the most momentous, and in its aftermath the 
most conclusive, struggle of the kind since the Dred Scott decision 
paved the way to civil war. 

On both sides the provocations to combat were extreme. In 1935 
the Supreme Court stood on a pinnacle of power. Its prestige was 
immense and carefully nurtured by the outward trappings of priest- 
hood. The dazzling marble building into which it had lately moved 
seemed to symbolize its arrival at the apex of government. Through 
the years it had built up a body of precedents so nicely paired in 
their tendencies that a judgment either way in a particular case could 
be authoritatively buttressed. Six of its members shared fully the 
prevailing outlook of the twenties. Their decisions were frequently 
criticized, by none more effectively than by the other three. The 
majority professed to have no will, though they made their policy 
the law. One or two of them knew a fait accompli when they saw it 
and gave just enough ground to acknowledge it in the gold clause 
and T.V.A. cases. But by and large the New Deal was unconstitu- 
tional, or the Constitution they knew was gone; and if that was the 
case, their own power would go with it too. 

The President was just as provoked and just as determined. The 
Court blocked the way, not merely of particular laws, but of his 
whole approach to his duties. Whatever his vacillations in policy, 
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the electorate overwhelmingly indorsed him after his four years of 
trial and error. If he had not warned them explicitly of his inten- 
tions toward the Court, his Republican opponents surely had. The 
logical end of the competitive concept as applied to the separation of 
powers was: Who should rule? Congress was arbiter of the immedi- 
ate decision, but in a democracy there could be but one ultimate 
answer. When the contest was on, the President made it as hard as 
he could for his friends to help him. The secrecy of the plan’s prepa- 
ration, the transparent ineptitude of its first announcement, the re- 
sentments in Congress over the President’s slight regard for their 
prerogatives, the shrewd dispositions of the Chief Justice, the failure 
of active popular support to develop, and the artful manipulation 
of the organs of publicity—all contributed to delay the final result, 
but when it came, it came with a vengeance. 

The drama should not obscure the significant features. It was the 
old Court, not the new, that by the conversion of Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts decided the labor board and social security cases and hastily 
reversed an unpopular decision on state minimum-wage laws. It is 
the new Court that has gone on to shape judicial doctrine more 
completely to New Deal policy, but in doing so it has shown just as 
much legislative will and dialectic ingenuity as its predecessor and 
as great a capacity for internal disagreement. It is as true as before 
that the Constitution is what the judges say it is; the judges only 
talk differently now. The turnover in membership has, indeed, been 
so complete and the suppression of disapproved precedents so ruth- 
less that for the moment the Court is without respectable grounds 
for balking the President. On the great issues it has temporarily lost 
the power of choice, the principal basis of its power to govern. But 
there will be other presidents and other courts. It would be rash to 
conclude that judicial inventiveness is dead. It is enough to record 
that the practical meaning of co-operative separation in constitu- 
tional interpretation at present may be summed up in two phrases— 
the aggrandizement of national power and the concentration of that 
power in the Executive. 

One further by-product warrants mention. By the Judiciary Act 
of 1937 the judicial hierarchy has been more closely integrated, and 
the government’s power to protect its interests before the lower 
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courts is much more effectively safeguarded. This is a permanent 
gain. 
CONGRESS 

In spite of new times it is still the same old Congress, institution- 
ally little changed except for the elimination of lame-duck sessions. 
The legislature thrives on executive indecision and weakness. On 
selected issues—the bonus, the World Court, the St. Lawrence 
treaty, and the Reorganization bill for example—Congress has been 
as ready as ever to assert its independence. But it shrivels in the 
presence of crisis, for want of any practicable means of collectively 
formulating a program of action or seizing the initiative. The last 
ten years have seemed pretty much one continuous crisis. If Con- 
gress has permanently yielded ground, it is owing to two develop- 
ments permanently enlarging the stature of the presidency, to be 
mentioned under the next heading. For the rest, Congress continues 
to disregard much well-meant advice that it let details alone and 
confine its attention to larger matters of principle—and with very 
good reason. Congressmen are first of all attorneys and brokers for 
their constituents. To fail to pay attention to the details of this 
role would be to commit suicide in a vacuum. 

The striking change, if any, is the practice of delegation. Some of 
the instances, the Recovery Act, the early relief appropriations, and 
the Lease-Lend Act, are breath taking. But delegation itself is noth- 
ing new, and crisis has justified extreme uses of it in times past. It 
is the aggregate accumulation that is impressive. Much of it in- 
escapably accompanies the growth of administration. Refinements 
in the formulation of standards, procedural safeguards in its exer- 
cise, and the innovation of a congressional veto by means of the con- 
current resolution go far to guarantee that it will be employed with 
a due sense of public responsibility. It is sometimes supposed that 
delegation means abdication. The record suggests, on the contrary, 
that congressmen have never found their official duties more exact- 
ing and time consuming than in the years since 1931. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Space fails to summarize the activities of the presidency that have 
crowded the headlines of a decade. They have demonstrated again 
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how far, as Professor Corwin has lately insisted, the actual powers 
of the office are a function of crisis and personality. But they have 
not so far produced precedents that cannot be substantially matched 
from the administrations of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. It 
seems more useful here to notice two changes that promise perma- 
nent institutional accessions. 

In 1940 the third-term bogey was laid to rest on the first occasion 
in our history when the issue was squarely presented to the elector- 
ate. There is nothing to indicate that under equally compelling cir- 
cumstances a fourth or fifth term is barred. The result is not merely 
a return to the apparent intent of the framers of the Constitution 
to make George Washington eligible for the rest of his life. It is of 
immense practical consequence in freeing an energetic president from 
the creeping paralysis that has always overcome second-term ad- 
ministrations. Until a weak president is elected, Congress will not 
again occupy the strategic position it has held when it knew the in- 
cumbent would not succeed himself. For better or worse, the stakes 
of the presidency have been raised. 

The second development is the consolidation of the executive 
branch into a mightier, more unified, and more responsive instru- 
ment of popular government. This movement got gradually under 
way during the thirties and is only partly consummated. It involves 
all the problems of administrative organization and procedure. The 
White House staff has been translated into the huge complex of the 
Executive Office of the President. Integration has been forced on the 
great departments. Budgetary and expenditure controls have been 
instituted, personnel and procurement methods somewhat stand- 
ardized. Executive orders define much of the framework of structure 
and procedure. Legislative proposals must be cleared. Litigation is 
controlled by a single agency. Planning arms are provided. Publica- 
tions and reporting and publicity services interpret the story of ad- 
ministrative purpose and achievement. The movement has had to 
take account of many apparently contrary factors—a wholesome 
respect for independence in administrative adjudication, the desir- 
ability of securing the collaboration of special clienteles in formulat- 
ing policy, the urgent necessity of decentralization in the field, and 
the provision of operating freedom for public enterprises of a busi- 
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ness character. It has had to contend with much public misunder- 
standing and congressional indifference or hostility. Another genera- 
tion will labor with its continuing faults. But it is already a colossal 
fact. Inevitably it strengthens a president who knows how to avail 
himself of its resources; except in a fragmentary way, it is beyond 
the wit of Congress to control. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The basic problem of modern democracy, it was suggested at the 
beginning, is the redefinition of freedom. Of economic regulation the 
decade has seen a good deal. Has that entailed also the destruction of 
personal liberties? The record belies at least the gloomier forebod- 
ings. The reader of Supreme Court reports will find more cases in 
the last ten years vindicating and enlarging the substance of the 
Bill of Rights than in the half-century previous, and fewer disparage- 
ments of them. Negroes have found new protections against the 
abuse of criminal process. A union organizer may assemble a meeting 
in Jersey City and an “Okie” cross over the California line. Religious 
fanatics may peddle their heresies. Moreover, the votes for these 
decisions came from the most ardent advocates of economic regu- 
lation on the Court; and when he was there, Mr. Justice McReynolds 
dissented. Nor is the Court the only shelter. The conduct of alien 
registration last year was exemplary. The Department of Justice has 
a civil liberties unit. The latitude of debate on vital issues during 
this decade of change warrants some confidence that if its foreign 
foes are beaten down, freedom will not perish. 
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ABSTRACT 


The last decade has been characterized by a lowered level of expectation, a devalua- 
tion of the present and the future. Equally striking has been the increasing shift to 
federal initiative from a previous pattern in which the initiative was taken by com- 
peting local groups. This shift is incompatible with American political character and 
various efforts have been made to reshift the initiative to the people. There has been a 
development of increasing political homogeneity and an exacerbation of group antago- 
nisms, blurred and to some extent compensated for by the development of multiple 
pressure groups, formation of horizontal recombination among the locals of national 
organizations, etc. The atomization of knowledge, as symbolized by the quiz programs, 
has progressed at an accelerated pace with accompanying peril to the verbal arts. 
Finally, the central problem is seen to be whether or not the United States will be able 
to regain a sense of international initiative. 

An anthropologist faced with this title might interpret it either 
as a scrap basket into which to put all the odds and ends of altered 
habits which do not fit conveniently under the traditional sociologi- 
cal categories or as a request to take an over-all view. I shall in- 
terpret it—with the editor’s expressed permission—in the second 
way, and write this article as an anthropologist approaching the 
consideration of change in our culture, seen as a whole, but neces- 
sarily without the documentation which an anthropologist can pro- 
vide in discussing change within simple cultures which have been 


properly studied. 


CHANGE IN LEVEL OF EXPECTATION 


The most striking change since 1929 is the alteration of the aver- 
age man’s expectation from his life, from an attitude of robust, 
overconfident optimism, in the face of which individual failure and 
individual unemployment were felt to be punishments for lack. of 
effort, to an attitude of equally disproportionate pessimism, in which 
every individual’s chances to succeed are felt to be narrow, 
constricted, and unrewarding. This all-pervasive pessimistic at- 
mosphere can be found in the interpretation of almost every social 
phenomenon about which people are explicit and articulate. Al- 
though many more young people go to high school than ever before, 
yet the educational changes for our children are regarded with 
971 
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gloom; the age of life has lengthened and the infant death rate fal- 
len, but the health picture is presented as if it were much worse 
than in 1929; twenty jobs may be open in a field which did not ex- 
ist in 1929, but the emphasis will be laid upon the terrible compe- 
tition, not upon the creation of new jobs. The history of contracting 
industries is well known, while the history of expanding industries 
is ignored. 

This general devaluation of the present and low valuation of the 
future has particularly affected the response to the evolutionary 
New Deal. Whereas a revolutionary regime begets enormous en- 
thusiasm for an absolutely new way of life, the New Deal has been 
cast in terms of gradually improving conditions—conditions which, 
unfortunately, should never have occurred—yet which happened 
under the pressure of circumstances beyond our control. Unemploy- 
ment, the “Dust Bowl,” the condition of the share-croppers, the 
steady impact of world-conditions in restricting our economy—all 
of these have been pictured as epidemic conditions with which the 
federal government grappled because it had no choice. Thus, the 
bulk of the country, while admitting the necessity for this move or 
that, and substituting a belief that ‘unemployment is the result of 
the depression” for the belief that “any man who is willing to work 
can find a job,” has accepted social security, the moves of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the surplus commodities stamp plan, con- 
servation plans, rural electrification, etc., not as advances in the 
direction of progress, but rather as necessary palliatives thrust upon | 
us willy-nilly, intreduced almost unwillingly by unpleasant condi- 
tions. This passive and depressed phrasing has, of course, been enor- 
mously enhanced by our international position, in which internal 
political strategy has made it necessary for us to see ourselves, as a 
nation, as always on the defensive, always responding to an un- 
pleasant and dangerous situation defined by someone else. 

It is probably impossible to overestimate the importance of this 
alteration in the level of expectation. Without recognizing it, our 
ability to interpret any statement, whether made by a welfare 
worker, an educator, or a big industrialist, is seriously compromised. 
Welfare workers point to an “increased social consciousness,” be- 
cause we are not content with the conditions of the aged, or crippled 
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children, or the blind, of ten years ago, but the increase in social 
consciousness has all been on the negative side. The businessman 
whose profits have gone up from nothing to 6 per cent can see only 
that he is making only 6 per cent. In 1929, if we compared our high- 
school graduation figures with 1910, we would have boasted; now, 
with even more striking figures, we speak sadly of the failure of 
democracy. It is possible that, as soon as war production makes it 
possible for us to seize the initiative in international affairs, this low 
level of expectation, which sees everything in the present as inferior 
to the past and anticipates a new low in the future, may again be 
sharply altered. We may reasonably predict that, as soon as we 
achieve this initiative, our evaluation of our internal and external 
economic relations is likely to swing as far toward optimism as it 
now leans toward pessimism.’ 


SHIFT TO FEDERAL INITIATIVE 


Perhaps the most significant single change in governmental pat- 
tern in the last twelve years is the shift from a federal government 
whose role was conceived as passive, regulative, arbitrational, and 
remote, in time of peace, to a federal government which is continu- 
ally expected to take the initiative. The contrast between the old 
pork-barrel days, when it was the duty of every congressman to 
get a better post office built for his town or a new grant of indemnity 
to the Indians, which would then be spent in his locality, and the 
present need of the Housing Authority to persuade a city to accept 
federal subsidies is very striking. The old phrasing assumed a Con- 
gress sittng tight on the collective resources of the nation, while in- 


Levels of expectation are one of the most useful cross-cultural categories, whether 
handled synchronically or diachronically. In some cultures the idea of change is an 
an integral element. The Manus think of their culture as becoming more moral and 
more energetic; the Arapesh of their culture as maintaining an uneasy balance between 
an increasing paucity of great men and an increasing supply of civilizing importations; 
the Balinese see their culture as having been steady and timeless until the arrival of the 
Dutch made it “‘unsteady”’; the Iatmul see their culture as moving from one stirring 
catastrophe to another; the Iroquois saw all the order in their culture as having been 
introduced at one time by the concerted thought of wise men whose rules had to be 
maintained; etc. Our culture has maintained a characteristic swing between extremes, 
whether one considers the swing in the arts from classic to romantic movements, in 
business periods of expansion and depression, in politics between reform and conserva- 
tism, or in morals between puritanism and hedonism. 
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dividual members conducted raids. The new phrasing assumes a 
federal government, called ‘“The Administration” (in these words we 
epitomize the whole significant shift from legislative government by 
statutory law to administrative government by administrative or- 
der), which conducts raids on the local pocketbooks. This shift is 
so great and involves such an extreme alteration in American politi- 
cal habits that it is not surprising that totally disproportionate emo- 
tion has centered upon particular federally planned measures like 
the C.C.C., the W.P.A., etc., which represent minute expenditures 
in terms of the federal budget. Exponents of these useful measures 
see these attacks as the forces of darkness taking advantage of the 
war, but a neutral observer might interpret them as a last symbolic 
attempt to regain the sense of initiative at a time when war has 
forced us to delegate even more initiative to the federal government. 

In implicit recognition of the serious contradictions which im- 
puted federal initiative involves for the American political char- 
acter,? there have developed all sorts of attempts at compensatory 
mechanisms,’ such as the Land-Use Planning Committee of the 
Department of Agriculture, and there is increasing federal emphasis 
on trying things out locally and on “‘the community.” The federal 
government itself has begun to plan decentralization of federally 
stimulated activity. These attempts to restore initiative to apa- 
thetic constituencies can be found among the avowedly democratic 
thinkers of almost every type of organization, and echoes of this 
type of genuine compensatory mechanism are found in various wide- 
spread plans and institutions with rather different motivation, in the 
Town Hall of the Air, the insistent spontaneity which was part of 
the setting for the Willkie clubs, and in the new plan to have the 
people “talk to the President.” What trend will win—the federal 
effort actually to restore the initiative to local groups, or these efforts 
to manipulate and control local groups by giving them a sense that 
they possess an initiative which they do not, in actuality, possess— 


? Margaret Mead, “On Methods of Implementing a National Morale Program,” 
Applied Anthropology, I, No. 1 (October-December, 1941), 20-24. 

3 This concept of compensatory mechanisms, a term used by Eliot Chapple, refers 
to the conscious attempt to develop devices which will restore an equilibrium in the 
distribution of initiative. 
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is one of the important undetermined problems of current social 
change. The controversies over the Gallup poll, in which both con- 
stituents and representatives have been pictured as coerced by the 
poll, is an interesting example of this confusion. Defenders of the 
President would point out that he waited until the Gallup poll 
showed that he had 62 per cent of the people with him, while de- 
tractors would declare that this showed a lack of leadership; still 
others would declare that the poll was used to influence people un- 
fairly; and the recent Canadian debate over a referendum to the 
people, which is caricatured as a Gallup poll, is another case in 
point. 

The crux of this problem, whether the people are to feel that the 
initiative lies with them or whether the federal government, as rep- 
resented by the executive, is to feel that the initiative lies with it, 
has been obscured by the symbolic issues which have been chosen— 
accusations of governmental spending, of government interference, 
etc. But the really crucial problem lies in the methods by which 
Americans are to regain the feeling that theirs is the initiative, in 
business, in the whole country, in the world. Unless this problem is 
solved, or unless we have a fundamental alteration in our method of 
child-rearing so that maturity is no longer measured by one’s ability 
to thrust one’s parents aside and go on on one’s own, the discrepancy 
between our sense of paralyzed initiative in public affairs and our 
need for this initiative to solve the problem of individual social ma- 
turity will likely result in some serious social pathology, which will 
probably borrow one of the fascistic forms currently available. 


INCREASE IN GROUP ANTAGONISMS 


The two depressing attitudes—the devaluation of the present and 
future and the lost sense of initiative—have formed the background 
for an increase in antagonisms between groups of all sorts: increased 
Negro-white tension, attempts to legislate married women out of 
the economic market, discrimination against aliens, the development 
of sharp negative localism (such as the “anti-Okie’’ legislation in 
California), conflict between youth and age. The shift from local to 
federal responsibility for social security did not come rapidly enough 
to offset the extra strain which the depression brought on local com- 
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munities. The residue of this strain—expressed in devious legisla- 
tion about settlement, milk-inspection regulations, or agricultural 
inspection laws— is likely to vex the social scene for some time to 
come. The need to overcome these interstate conflicts may also 
serve to speed up the process by which administrative agreements, 
such as those now in effect across state lines, cancel out settlement 
cases. It may even come to supersede statutory law. 

One of the sharpest results of group antagonism has been the 
growing homogeneity within each of the two political parties. It is, 
I think, safe to say that the increasing predictability of election re- 
turns is due, not only to our greatly improved sampling techniques, 
but also to an increasing consistency with which individuals of a 
given occupation, residence, age, and religious and national or racial 
group, may be expected to take up one political position or another. 
The type of analysis which made it possible for sociologists to under- 
stand the election of 19284 had become a campaign argument on 
the lips of taxi drivers by the New York mayoralty campaign of 
1941. Allegiances which were measurable but inexplicit in the 1920’s 
have become, through being made so much more articulate, even 
more dynamic, in the 1940’s. A familiar example is the construction 
of panels, groups of consultants, or the awarding of degrees by the 
great universities in such a way as to recognize explicitly the differ- 
ent “pressure groups’ —a woman, a Negro, someone from the labor 
movement, a farmer, etc. This is a clear instance where scientific 
discoveries, the development and exploitation of market-research 
methods in advertising so that appeals were directed to pressure- 
group membership, etc., have reacted to make these groups more ar- 
ticulate and to promote their institutionalization. 

The enormous growth in every sort of professional, trade, and 
labor association is evidence again of the increased tendency to 
think of various aspects of individuality in terms of group affilia- 
tion. Here, again, the present trend is undecided as to whether we 
are moving toward multiple pressure-group membership, in which 
an individual takes up a series of different, possibly contradictory, 
positions as a member of a taxpayers’ group, a parents’ group, a con- 


4W. F. Ogburn and N. S. Talbot, ‘‘A Measurement of the Factors in the Presidential 
Election of 1928,” Social Forces, VIII, No. 2 (1929), 175-83. 
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sumers’ group, a producers’ group, etc., so that the contradictions 
in terms of self-interest are projected out into the social-political 
scene; or whether, on the other hand, the country will break into 
groups so homogeneous and consistent that a knowledge of one so- 
cial-status item—a man’s income, religious affiliation, or national 
origin—will be sufficient to predict his behavior in every other re- 
spect. The increasing attempt to introduce local, horizontal, organi- 
zational councils, like the American Women’s Association of New 
York City, college clubs, community welfare councils, community 
chests, the local defense council plans, etc., in which the organiza- 
tional form is an explicit reassemblage of institutionally disparate 
bits, is one of the cultural inventions which may stem the extreme 
development of either one of these two tendencies. 

Complete delocalization and multiple pressure-group membership 
introduce a degree of disassociation into the social personality of 
the individual which present-day Americans have not been reared 
to cope with. On the other hand, the breaking-up of society into 
homogeneous and completely discontinuous and nonoverlapping, 
socioeconomic political groups is a form alien to our political frame- 
work, and the result is cleavage which might possibly end in revolu- 
tion and in a one-party system. 

The success of horizontal, crosscutting, geographically localized 
organizational patterns in stemming these trends depends somewhat 
on whether the recent trend—whereby community organizations be- 
come groups of energizing, initiating leaders, rather than meeting 
places for compromising, bargaining representatives of opposed 
groups—is followed up. If this trend gains in strength, it is possible 
that some new form might be evolved, which would solve the ques- 
tion of where the initiative is to lie, whether with the people who are 
merely represented or with the executive who is merely coerced by 
events. 

One other new development which serves to reduce antagonisms 
and narrow pressure-group loyalties is the extension of overlapping 
peripheral organizations, such as the ‘‘Friends of’’ this or that move- 
ment—organizations of people who are sympathetic to a commu- 
nity church without being Christians, to many of the points of view 
of the Quakers without being Quakers, to Soviet Russia without 
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being communists, to a New Germany to which no one can yet be- 
long, etc. Related to such organizations are the attempts to crosscut 
age and sex dichotomies, by the development of junior chambers of 
commerce, junior women’s clubs, Cub groups under Boy Scout 
leadership, women’s auxiliaries in the trade-union movement, hus- 
bands’ nights at women’s clubs, as well as ladies’ nights at men’s 
lodges. The multiplicity of such organizational moves, springing 
from many different sources, has the advantage of mitigating any 
sharp trends in any given direction. 


THE ATOMIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Programs like ‘‘Information Please,” “Professor Quizz,”’ the ““Ask 
Me Another’ game, developments like “Believe It or Not’ and 
“Strange as It Seems,” with the final mechanization of the idea 
into slot machines which automatically provide the answers to 
a variety of absolutely meaningless questions, have been a char- 
acteristic development of the last twelve years. From one point of 
view they may be regarded as the logical extension of the American 
emphasis upon empiricism, upon facts and figures, upon knowledge 
rather than understanding. Increasing emphasis upon degrees, di- 
plomas, and certificates (dramatized most vividly, perhaps, in the 
National Teachers’ Examination, which assumes that one standard 
test of learning can be used to select individuals who can teach); 
increasing use of scholastic achievement tests rather than the older 
forms of entrance examinations; the advertisers’ quest for new and 
arresting bits of information; the boredom induced by the superficial 
all-inclusiveness of movie travelogues, by “digests’’ of important 
books and articles, by tabloid learning—all of these can, of course, 
be seen as part of the same development. 

A further clue is provided by a recent study of the sources of 
pleasure of those who listen to Professor Quizz,’ where the ego pleas- 
ure is rated very high when someone better educated fails, while a 
comparable pleasure is derived from identifying with someone lowly, 
who has not the value of a college education, and who succeeds. 
During the depression almost all Americans suffered from ego defla- 


5 Herta Herzog, “Professor Quizz—a Gratification Study,” in Paul Lazarsfeld (ed.), 
Radio and the Printed Page (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941), pp. 64-93. 
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tion, if only by ceasing to feel themselves a part of a progressive and 
advancing economy. ‘‘Quizzbit3’’ provide a symbolic and easy way 
of inflating the ego; any given bit may act as an inflationary device 
and no higher rank goes to the man who has read Shakespeare than 
to the man who has read Edgar A. Guest, if the problem is to quote 
a line from one or the other. The “quizz-bits” pattern, by atomizing 
all knowledge, make all knowledge appear accessible to everyone— 
each man can exult that he got twenty answers right, and lose all 
sense of qualitative inferiority in temporary quantitative victory. 

Valuable as these “‘quizz-bits’’ may be, as supports for deflated 
egos, they combine with the increasingly attenuated use of the 
English language to provide a very sterile background for any sort 
of verbal art. 


SHIFT IN INTERNATIONAL INITIATIVE 


American culture has always been ambivalent in its view of our 
initiative-response position to the rest of the world. We have varied 
between the role of the political inventor and innovator and that 
of the literary and artistic imitator. In the 1920’s we were definitely 
the rich new world, the richest nation in the world, free from the 
scars and battles of the old world, independent of its problems, scorn- 
ful of its political ideologies. In this respect, too, the whole picture 
has shifted. Beginning with the tendency to blame all of our eco- 
nomic difficulties on World War I, and continuing with our sense of 
economic restriction due to world-wide depression, the increasing 
pull which European ideologies, Fascist and Communist, began to 
exercise for certain portions of our population, until our forced re- 
armament after our declaration of unwillingness to participate in the 
world-scene, the whole phrasing has been one in which the initiative 
has been wrested from us by world-events, and our catchwords have 
been dictated by European demagogues. Even American isolation- 
ism, the very doctrine which advocated American noninvolvement, 
has had recourse to the phrasing dictated by European fascism. 

This bitter sense that we had lost the initiative in thought and 
in action, in trade and in war, has been heavily exploited by propa- 
gandists. The present administration has tried to keep in step by 
phrasing all our international moves as defenses and the Axis has 
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caricatured any aid given to Great Britain as the United States 
dancing to a tune played in Downing Street. Much of the antago- 
nism to Great Britain which can found all over the country can be 
explained as an irritable reaction to a sense that someone is pushing 
us around, combined with the unwillingness to assign the initiative 
role, which we feel we have lost, to the real enemy. 

The social scientist assumes social responsibility when he com- 
ments upon the contemporary scene. To dodge that responsibility 
by explicit objectivity, when every word that has been written, no 
matter how objective, is bound to have some repercussions, seems 
to me impossible. As I see the issues before this country, expressed 
in cultural terms, they are the needs to regain as individuals, as 
local communities, as local organizations, as a federal government, 
and as a nation, the sense of initiative, the sense that we are in con- 
trol of our own destiny, that we can decide what shape we want our 
society to take and what conditions are necessary in the world, so 
that we can pursue this goal—which means conditions under which 
other countries may also be free to pursue compatible but not neces- 
sarily similar goals. If we succeed in regaining such a sense of initia- 
tive, the next century will have one shape; if we fail, it will have 


quite a different one. The more sharply the alternative is stated, 
the greater the chance of meeting it squarely. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews appear- 
ing in the Journal. 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 


Lundberg’s article in the March issue of this Journal: calls attention, by im- 
plication, to a serious omission in the development of operational theory, viz., 
the failure to create criteria of selection among concepts equally operational and 
precise. The operations urged by the operationists are of all varieties: mental 
as well as physical, qualitative as well as quantitative, social and cultural as well 
as individual, verbal as well as nonverbal. How may one select among them? 
If we adopt what seems to be Professor Lundberg’s position, namely, that clear 
and precise terms are to be valued per se, we place ourselves in a realm of scien- 
tific anarchy. Choice becomes a matter of taste, with every operational anarch- 
ist sponsoring his own preferences. 

Clarity cannot be the sole standard of scientific conceptualization. Other 
criteria must be developed. Let us admit, for example, that a concept has more 
worth the more easily one can establish correlationships between it and other 
variables in which one is interested. One may establish an infinity of definitions 
of “gas,” “‘pressure,”’ and “volume,” but the definitions at present in use among 
physicists are better than others that may be contrived, because it is possible to 
state, as in Boyle’s law, certain relationships among these three variables. Or, 
let it likewise be admitted that a concept is better the more empirical data it 
organizes into meaningful relationships, invariant, covariant, dependent, inter- 
dependent, etc. 

Are not organizing ability and utility, and even meaningfulness, as important 
in conceptualization as clarity? It is surprising that social scientists of prag- 
matic persuasion should espouse concepts and definitions of impeccable clarity 
but of limited utility and significance. Not just operational definitions, but 
operational definitions that count, should be our program. 


HARRY ALPERT 
College of the City of New York 


* This Journal, XLVII (March, 1942), 727-45. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Committee on W artime Requirements for Specialized Personnel.—The ap- 
pointment of the Committee on Wartime Requirements for Specialized 
Personnel was announced by the National Resources Planning Board on 
January 2. The Committee is to function as part of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of which Dr. Leonard Carmichael 
is director. The Committee on Wartime Requirements for Specialized 
Personnel has been subdivided into several groups which will concentrate 
on the federal government, nonfederal public service, industry, selective 
service, education and research. Those studying problems of the federal 
government are Henry Reining, National Institute of Public Affairs; 
Mitchell Dreese, George Washington University; and Maxwell DeVoe, 
chief, Division of Organization and Personnel Management, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The group concentrating on nonfederal per- 
sonnel is composed of Willard Parker, director of personnel of the state of 
Louisiana; Arnold S. Zander, president of American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees; and James M. Mitchell, director of 
Headquarters Office of the Civil Service Assembly. 


Council on Human Relations.—The Council on Human Relations has 
been formed to study the cultural factors which are relevant to interna- 
tional co-operation. The Council is interested in furthering collaboration 
among all students of personality and culture whose collected materials, 
current researches, and research projects may be useful for a scientific ap- 
proach to problems of international relations. In particular, the Council 
is interested in the immediate problems of co-operation among the allied 
nations and the future problems of world-reorganization, when the co- 
operation of all nations will be necessary. 

In view of these interests, the Council is requesting that interested per- 
sons communicate with the secretary, Gregory Bateson, 15 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, New York City. The Council hopes to serve as a clearing 
house for research in this broad field by putting those who are interested in 
working on the same culture in touch with one another, and those who are 
working with comparable techniques, but on different cultures, in touch 
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with one another. The Council also proposes to circulate among its col- 
laborators abstracts and bibliographies on the subjects of its interests. 


Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes ——The Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
the first French-speaking university in the United States, was opened in 
New York City in the middle of February. The faculty is composed of 
some sixty exiled French and Belgian professors, among whom are Henri 
Focillon, president of the new Ecole Libre; Paul Van Zeeland, former 
prime minister of Belgium, dean of the law faculty; Jacques Maritain, 
Gilbert Chinard, and other distinguished scholars. The new institution is 
sponsored by the New School for Social Research. 


Roosevelt Fellowship A ppointments.—The Roosevelt Fellowships, which 
were established last fall under the auspices of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education to enable United States students to study in the Latin- 
American countries, have now been awarded. Among the awards of in- 
terest to sociologists is one to Charles E. Dibble, instructor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Utah, who will make a linguistic and ethnologi- 
cal study of the Huasteca Indians under the direction of Dr. Alfonso Caso 
at the National University of Mexico. A fellowship was also given to 
Ronald L. Mallison, a graduate student at the University of Texas, who 
plans to study the Portuguese language at the University of Brazil and 
to carry on research in social anthropology. In addition to the Roosevelt 
Fellowships the Institute for International Education has also awarded 
twenty-seven fellowships in co-operation with the Office of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Among these awards is one to Arthur 
R. Stevens, which will enable him to study economics and sociology at the 
University of San Marcos in Lima. 


Social Science Research Council.—There has recently been appointed a 
Committee on the Social Aspects of War with the responsibility of secur- 
ing the preparation of memorandums which may serve as guides for re- 
search on selected phases of the impact of war upon American life. The 
members of the Committee are Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell Univer- 
sity; A. Irving Hallowell, University of Pennsylvania; S. A. Stouffer, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Kimball Young, Queens College. Memorandums 
now being prepared include ‘“‘Alien Minority Groups” by Louis Wirth; 
“Crime” by Thorsten Sellin; ‘The Negro’’ by Charles S. Johnson; ‘“‘Pop- 
ulation Changes” by Edward P. Hutchinson, Library of Congress; ‘Social 
Differentiation and National Solidarity” by R. Lauriston Sharp, Cornell 
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University; “Population Migration” by Conrad and Irene B. Taeuber; 
and “Public Opinion” by Floyd Ruch. 

Memorandums in mimeographed form for ten cents a copy and a com- 
plete list of subjects may be obtained by those interested in carrying on 
research by writing to the Social Science Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Memorandums on other subjects are contemplated. It is planned to 
revise the memorandums from time to time as changes in the situation or 
the findings of current research indicate. The authors of the memoran- 
dums welcome suggestions and inquiries from persons undertaking studies 
in their fields. 


NOTES 


American Association of Medical Social W orkers.—Effective January 12, 
Marian E. Russell was appointed the new executive secretary of the As- 
sociation. Miss Russell comes to this post from the directorship of the 
Douglas Smith Fund of Chicago. 


American Library Association.—The American Library Association 
created this last year the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
headed by John R. Russell, the librarian of the University of Rochester. 
The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that 
American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution 
of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after World 
War I was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American schol- 
arly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplica- 
tion of that situation is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the 
institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be com- 
pleted from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through mail difficulties and loss of 
shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in the destruction 
of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it 
will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage, attempts are being made to collect 
old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already 
limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes 
to enlist the co-operation of subscribers to this Journal in preventing the 
sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. It is scarcely neces- 
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sary to mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for 
this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, execu- 
tive assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush 
Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


American Red Cross. —The American Red Cross has reached an under- 
standing with the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services of the 
federal government and the American Public Welfare Association gov- 
erning their relationships in the use of community resources. The Red 
Cross has been designated as the official agency to render service to 
the men in the armed forces and their families. The Red Cross will 
also continue to operate in the fields in which it has functioned in the 
past. These include home service to civilians, disaster relief, nursing, 
first aid, water safety and accident prevention, Junior Red Cross and the 
volunteer special services, and its insular and foreign operations accord- 
ing to wartime needs. 


American Sociological Society.—The following persons have been se- 
lected by the representative societies to act as members of the Executive 
Committee: Carl C. Taylor, District of Columbia chapter; J. O. Hertzler, 
Mid-West Sociological Society; C. R. Hoffer, Ohio Valley Sociological 
Society; Paul H. Landis, Pacific Sociological Society; E. T. Krueger, 
Southern Sociological Society; B. O. Williams, Rural Sociological Society. 
As yet no representatives have been appointed by the Eastern and South- 
western Societies. The 1942 meeting of the Society will be held in Cleve- 
land, December 28-30, in conjunction with the other meetings of the 
Allied Social Science Association. 


Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis, a society 
of psychiatrists, will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston on 
Tuesday, May 19. The morning session of the meeting will be a panel dis- 
cussion on “‘Human Destructiveness.’”’ The afternoon meetings will con- 
sist of a number of papers, including one on “ Psychoanalysis, Religion, 
and the World Crisis’ by Dr. William V. Silverberg and one on “The 
Role of Unconscious Arrogance in Neurosis’ by Dr. Karen Horney. 
Persons interested in securing further information about these meetings 
are asked to communicate with Dr. Frances Arkin, 572 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Birth Control Federation of America.—The annual meeting of the Birth 
Control Federation of America was held in New York, January 28-30. 
Among the participants at these meetings were Pascal K. Whelpton, who 
spoke on ‘“‘ Population Forecasts and Problems in a Post-war World,” 
Newton Edwards, who spoke on “‘ Education for Planned Parenthood in a 
Democratic Society,” and Henry Pratt Fairchild, who spoke on “Inter- 
national Migration as a Phase of the Post-war Population Problem.”’ 


Conference on Business Education.—The committee in charge of the 
ninth annual Conference on Business Education which will be held at 
the University of Chicago, June 26-27, have announced that this year 
the Conference will be on an invitational basis and closed to the general 
public. Those participating will be members of a Work Committee com- 
posed of representative educators, selected representatives of business- 
teaching organizations, and invited guests. Persons who are particularly 
interested in the problem of standards in business education and who 
wish to attend the Conference may make application to the Conference 
Committee, in care of the School of Business of the University of Chicago. 


Department of National War Services, Canada.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics under the Department of National War Services has pub- 
lished two detailed statistical tabulations on the results of the National 
Registration, August, 1940. One of these reports deals with specialized 
occupations of the Canadian population. The other is the general break- 
down of the registration figures. 


Federal Council of Churches——Among the speakers at the National 
Study Conference of the Commission To Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace which met at Ohio Wesleyan University, March 3-5, were: 
John Foster Dulles, Presbyterian layman and international lawyer; Dr. 
Carl J. Hambro, former president of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions and of the Norwegian Parliament and now at Princeton; Hu Shih, 
Chinese ambassador to the United States; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
of New York City; Rev. William Paton, secretary of the World Council 
of Churches; and Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology—The Journal of Legal and 
Political Sociology has recently been founded to give expression to a sig- 
nificant and steadily growing branch of the sociological discipline. The 
first issue will appear in October, 1942, and subsequent issues will appear 
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semiannually until a quarterly status is achieved after the war. Each issue 
will contain one hundred and fifty pages. 

The Journal will co-ordinate sociological studies relating to law and 
politics. Being purely sociological, rather than philosophical or technical, 
in its point of view, it will deal with jural, legal, political, intergroupal, 
and international relations as functions of the total social structures and 
the situations in which they occur. It will contain, for example, scientific 
studies of the relation between legal institutions (technological, economic, 
religious, etc.), and of the relations between jural phenomena and other 
cultural manifestations (knowledge, ideology, morality, language, and 
art). It will give attention to the comparative typology of particular 
branches of problems of law in their sociological aspects; to jural, legal, 
and political behavior, symbols, and ideas; to the nature and social causes 
of change in jural and political patterns and institutions. It will expect to 
receive contributions from social and cultural anthropology, social psy- 
chology, criminology, economics, social history, and legal history, as well 
as from sociology per se. 

The editor of the Journal is Georges Gurvitch of the New School for 
Social Research and the associate editor is Kingsley Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The members of the Editorial Board are Robert M. 
MaclIver of Columbia, Bronislaw Malinowski of Yale, Karl N. Llewellyn 
of Columbia, Roscoe Pound of Harvard, and T. V. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A reduction of the annual subscription price will be given to all mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society. All readers who are interested 
in subscribing or contributing should address the editor, Georges Gur- 
vitch, 610 West One Hundred and Eleventh Street, New York City. 


Nisei Writers and Artists Mobilization for Democracy.—Under the 
leadership of Isamu Noguchi a group of Americans of Japanese extraction 
have organized to present to the public at large a clear and accurate pic- 
ture of the American citizens of Japanese extraction and to act as an 
educational service to the second-generation Japanese themselves. Per- 
sons interested in securing information from this organization are asked 
to communicate with the chairman at 712 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Office of Facts and Figures.—Edward A. Shils, formerly of the social 
science staff at the University of Chicago, has been added to the staff. 
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Pacific Sociological Society.—The following officers have been elected 
for 1942 by the Pacific Sociological Society: president, Elon H. Moore, 
University of Oregon; vice-president for northern region, Fred R. Yoder, 
State College of Washington; vice-president for central region, Joel V. 
Berreman, Stanford University; vice-president for southern region, Ray 
E. Baber, Pomona College; and secretary-treasurer, Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Washington. Paul H. Landis, of the State College of Wash- 
ington, has been elected representative of the Pacific Sociological Society 
to the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at Los Angeles on December 29-30, 1941. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research.—A forthcoming issue of 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, the official organ of the Inter- 
national Phenomenological Society, will be devoted entirely to the work 
of Max Scheler. Several of the articles—including one by Howard Becker, 
one by Alfred Schuetz, and one by Richard Hays Williams—will be di- 
rectly relevant to Scheler’s sociology. Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research is edited by Marvin Farber. Single copies of this special issue 
will be available for $1.00 per copy and may be ordered from Richard 
Hays Williams, secretary-treasurer, International Phenomenological So- 
ciety, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


Population Association of America.—The annual meeting of the Popu- 
lation Association of America will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on May 1 and 2. 


Society for Applied Anthropology.—The Society for Applied Anthropol- 
ogy has published the first number of its magazine A pplied Anthropology. 
This number contains the following papers: ‘Organization Problems in 
Industry,” by Eliot D. Chapple; “Native Economy and Survival in Arc- 
tic Alaska,”’ by Froelich Rainey; ‘“The Social Role of the Settlement 
House,” by William F. Whyte; “On Methods of Implementing a Na- 
tional Morale Program,” by Marg Mead; and ‘“‘Community Resettle- 
ment in a Depressed Coal Region,’ by F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. The 
editor of Applied Anthropology is Eliot D. Chapple and the book-review 
editor is Conrad M. Arensberg. Subscription to this journal is acquired 
through membership in the Society. Application for such membership 
should be sent to the treasurer, F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University, Soldiers Field, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Society for the Prevention of Crime.—The Society for the Prevention of 
Crime has begun the distribution of a Crime News and Feature Service. 
This Service will be furnished monthly to various newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the country in order to popularize and disseminate scien- 
tific knowledge about crime prevention. Paul Blanshard is the executive 
director of the Society. Its headquarters are at 18 East Forty-eighth 
Street, New York City. 

Among the sociologists who are serving on the National Advisory 
Council of the Society are: L. J. Carr, director, Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute; Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Walter C. Reckless, 
Ohio State University; Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University; and 
Norman S. Hayner, State University of Washington. Several sociologists 
also are members of the Editorial Board of the Crime News and Feature 
Service. Among these are Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania; 
Clifford R. Shaw, Illinois Department of Public Welfare; and Frederic M. 
Thrasher, New York University. 


Sociology Club of Pittsburgh.—The Sociology Club of Pittsburgh was 
formed in January of this year to expand and improve sociology in the 
schools and colleges of Pittsburgh and to serve as a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas of sociologists. The following officers were elected: chair- 
man, E. W. Montgomery, Pennsylvania College for Women; secretary- 
treasurer, Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh; program chairman, 
Edward B. Olds, research specialist of the Bureau of Social Research. 
The first three meetings of the Club will deal with the following topics: 
“‘Community Organizations in Civilian Defense,” ‘‘ Analysis and Criticism 
of Local College Curricula in Sociology,” and ‘Survey of Social Research 
in the Pittsburgh Area with Suggestions on Needed Research.” 


Southeastern Cooperative League—Among the new members of the 
Board of Directors of the Southeastern Cooperative League elected on 
January 1o at Atlanta are Lee M. Brooks, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Charles S. Johnson, department of social science, 
Fisk University; and C. B. Loomis, professor of sociology, Piedmont Col- 
lege. 


Southern Sociological Society —The seventh annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society was held in Chattanooga, April 3 and 4. 
The divisional meetings included discussion of such topics as “‘ The Chang- 
ing Population Picture,”’ ‘‘ Social Welfare,”’ Teaching of Sociology,”’ ‘‘ So- 
cial Research,” “‘ Defense and Readjustment,” and “Recreation.” 
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United States Civil Service Commission.—James Babcock, formerly of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has been appointed assistant to 
the chief of the Examination Division of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. Mr. Babcock is to be in charge of social-science placements. 


Alderson-Broaddus College-—Eva B. Clark, who has conducted the so- 
ciology classes at the college, has resigned. 


Bryn Mawr.—Ruth A. Inglis has accepted an appointment as instruc- 
tor in sociology. 


University of Cincinnati.—Earle Eubank is on leave of absence during 
the second semester. He has been named associate editor of the Dictionary 
of Sociology, now being issued by the Philosophical Library, with Henry 
Pratt Fairchild as editor. 

The second of a series of studies concerning Cincinnati, entitled Cin- 
cinnati Building Permits—Trends and Distribution, 1908-1938 by James 
A. Quinn, Earle Eubank, and Lois E. Elliott has been issued by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Ohio State University. 


Escola livre de sociologia e politica de Sao Paulo.—Alfred R. Radcliffe- 
Brown has been at the Escola livre de sociologia e politica de Sao Paulo 
since March 15 of this year, and it is expected that he will spend a year 
as a member of the teaching staff. Donald Pierson participated in a con- 
ference on Negro studies which was held in Port-au-Prince in January 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Hobart College.-—The sociology and economics department now has a 
course leading to the Master’s degree which combines graduate course- 
study and field research. Students will be able to apply their school train- 
ing in the full-scale investigation begun by the department in N vember, 
1941. The scope of the study is defined as “the total impact of the war 
upon a representative small American city, upon its social and economic 
organization, behavior patterns, and morale. The current data will be 
interpreted within the perspective of the whole social history of the com- 
munity, particularly its reactions in World War I.” In such an enterprise 
the collaboration is expected of students in anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and social psychology. A number of new research 
fellowships are available for 1942-43 to majors in these fields. Inquiries 
may be addressed to Professor Leo Srole, director of social research, Ho- 
bart College, Geneva, New York. 
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Indiana University —Edwin H. Sutherland will teach this summer at 
the University of Washington. 

Frank L. Sweetser is on leave during the second semester and has taken 
a position in the Office of the Coordinator of Information. Mary Bess 
Owen has been appointed part time in his place. 

Mrs. Frances Butts has been appointed a full-time research assistant 
to Professor Harvey J. Locke in connection with his study of the differen- 
tial factors between divorced couples and happily married couples. 


University of Hawaii.—News has been received that the University 
has reopened. The enrolment is less than half of what it was previously. 


Louisiana State University —T. Lynn Smith, head of the departments 
of sociology and rural sociology, has accepted a one-year appointment with 
the United States State Department as rural sociologist to Brazil. He is 
attached to the American embassy in Rio de Janeiro. During his one- 
year leave of absence from the university, E. H. Lott will serve as head of 
the department of sociology and Harold Hoffsommer will serve as head of 
the department of rural sociology. 


Marietta College.-—W. Bay Irvine has been appointed director of admis- 
sions at Marietta College. Dr. Irvine received his doctorate in sociology 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


University of Missouri.—Morris Wortman, formerly of the Washington 
University Clinic, has been added to the staff as instructor of courses in 
social work to take the place of Arthur W. Nebel. Mr. Nebel has been 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the army and is stationed at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. 


Muskingum College.—Eric Dale is a member of the department of po- 
litical science and sociology for the second semester. Dr. Dale received 
his doctorate at Bonn. 


New York University.—During the spring semester the graduate divi- 
sion for training in public service at New York University is offering a 
course in the management of penal and correctional institutions. This 
course is under the direction of Walter Webster Argow of the sociology 
department, and lectures are being given by a number of authorities in 
the field including Austin H. McCormick, Osborne Association; Edgar 
Gerlach, Federal Institution, Danbury, Connecticut; Glenn Kendall, 
New York State Department of Correction; Lloyd Yepson, New Jersey 
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Department of Institutions and Agencies; Dr. V. C. Branham, Wood- 
bourne Institution; Herbert D. Williams, Warwick State School; and 
Roberts Wright, American Prison Association. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—J. Milton Yinger has been appointed to the 
faculty to succeed Dr. Antonin J. Obrdlik, who is now in Washington. 


University of Omaha.-The department of sociology of the University 
of Omaha is now issuing the Bureau of Social Research Flashes which are 
summaries of research projects conducted by the department under the 
leadership of T. Earl Sullenger, departmental chairman. 


Pennsylvania State College—Duane Ramsey, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, has been given a semester’s leave of absence to work in commu- 
nity organization for the extension service of the college. Edward Abram- 
son has been appointed instructor in sociology and will teach Mr. Ram- 
sey’s courses. William Josiah Goode has also been appointed instructor. 
George E. Simpson has been named a member of the Council of the 
American Folklore Society, and Kingsley Davis has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of Legal and Political Sociology. 


University of Toledo.—Ersel LeMasters has resigned his position as as- 
sistant professor of sociology and is now affiliated with the Red Cross in 
Washington, D.C. 

Rosemary Featherstone and Elmer Louis are new part-time teachers 
of sociology. 


W heaton College (Norton, Mass.).—Paul F. Cressey is now on sabbatical 
leave. He is making a study of recent social and economic changes in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains, concentrating primarily on a study of 
two or three mountain communities in Kentucky. He would be glad to 
hear from any readers of the Journal who have research interests or ex- 
perience in this area. During his absence from Wheaton College his classes 
will be taught by Miss Margaret Knights, formerly of Southern Union 
College in Alabama. 


Winona State Teachers College—An exchange professorship, beginning 
in March, 1942, has been effected between Winona State Teachers College 
and the University of Costa Rica. Under the terms of the exchange agree- 
ment John Biesanz of Winona will teach in Costa Rica and José B. Acuna 
of the University of Costa Rica will teach in Winona. 
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Yale University.—Among the speakers at the Sociology Club this year 
were Walton H. Hamilton of the Yale Law School, Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
of the Yale Medical School, Bernhard J. Stern of Columbia University, 
and Joseph S. Roucek of Hofstra College. One meeting of the Club was 
devoted to a panel discussion of ‘‘Propaganda, Education, and Their Re- 
lation.” The participants were Alfred McClung Lee of New York Uni- 
versity, executive director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis; 
Clyde Beals, of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis; and the following 
members of the Yale faculty: John S. Brubacher (education), Rev. Hugh 
Hartshorne (religion), Fleming James, Jr. (law), Harvey C. Mansfield 
(government), Donald G. Marquis (psychology), Francis W. Coker (gov- 
ernment), William G. Fletcher (international relations), and Bronislaw 
Malinowski (anthropology). 

James G. Leyburn’s volume The Haitian People (Yale University 
Press) has been awarded the John Anisfield Prize for the best book pub- 
lished during the year in the field of racial relations in the contemporary 
world. 

Raymond Kennedy is preparing a volume on the resources and peoples 
of the Dutch East Indies, and the Institute of Pacific Relations will soon 
publish a volume by Stephen W. Reed on The Making of Modern New 
Guinea. 

The department of sociology will offer a new course next year on “‘ The 
Peopies and Problems of the Pacific.” 


PERSONAL 


Lawrence J. Henderson, professor of chemistry at Harvard and an 
authority on the sociology of Vilfredo Pareto, died February 10, at the 
age of 64. Professor Henderson specialized in biological chemistry and 
published a number of volumes in this field including Blood: A Study in 
General Physiology. For a number of years prior to his death he had been 
interested in Pareto and had led a seminar on this topic at Harvard. His 
volume on Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation has 
been widely circulated among sociologists. 

Datus C. Smith, Jr., has been appointed director of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press effective March 2. Mr. Smith succeeds Joseph A. Brandt, 
who resigned last August to become president of the University of Okla- 
homa. 

The Yale University Press announces publication of Sun Chief: The 
Life History of a Hopi Indian by Leo W. Simmons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. IV: Basic Problems, Principles, and 
Methods. By Pitrrtm A. Sorokin. New York: American Book Co., 
1941. Pp. xvi+804. $6.00. 

There is now available, approximately four years after the publication 
of the first three volumes of Professor Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, the long-deferred fourth and final volume. Since the earlier 
volumes have been reviewed at some length in sociological and other 
journals‘ and are presumably somewhat familiar to American sociologists, 
it is the function of the present reviewer to report primarily on what the 
author has added to the work in his final volume. The volume title is 
slightly misleading; ‘‘methods”’ in the sense in which the term is most 
commonly understood are explained at some length by the author in 
chapter i of Volume I and are referred to at other points in the first three 
volumes. Volume IV is concerned with methods mainly in the sense of 
theoretic point of view, conceptualization, and hypotheses. In fact, the 
principal task undertaken by the author in Volume IV is to express socio- 
logically, as a general theory of social and cultural change, what was set 
forth at length in the preceding volumes as a philosophy of history or at 
any rate as a depiction in broad outlines of an interpretation of the history 
of the Western world during the last twenty-five hundred years. 

The volume is bulky and wordy; many will feel that it is quite un- 
necessarily so and that it could be improved by a considerable reduction 
in size. Sorokin indulges himself extensively here in a practice already 
familiar to readers of his Contemporary Sociological Theories—the use of a 
great deal of space to review the theories of other writers, toward most of 
which he adopts a quite cavalier attitude. He also uses the opportunity 
afforded by the lapse of time since the appearance of the first three vol- 
umes of this work to deal with the criticisms of those that have been pub- 
lished; and these criticisms he is inclined to dispose of in a similarly oracu- 
lar manner. The greater part of this polemic matter could have been 
omitted with the effect of gaining much more favorable attention for 
what Sorokin really has to say in the present volume. 


t They were reviewed in this Journal (XLIII, 824-32) by Robert E. Park and in 


American Sociological Review (II, 919-29) by M. R. Rogers, John Herman Randall, Jr., - 
and Hans Speier. 
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What remains? First, the distinction between sensate, ideational, and 
idealistic cultures which was a central feature of the earlier volumes is re- 
iterated here and buttressed by a careful reconsideration of the author’s 
distinction between pure causal systems? and logico-meaningful cultural 
systems, the additional point being developed (pp. 35 ff.) that actual, 
empirical, sociocultural systems practically always embody a mixed type 
of interdependence of their elements, both meaningful and causal influ- 
ences being involved. This conceptualization seems to me to be apt and 
useful. Whether Sorokin’s elaborate attempts at the statistical verifica- 
tion of his categories and generalizations have any real validity is another 
question, but at least it will be difficult to refute his generalizations by 
further statistical operations; he can say with some justification that he 
has subjected these very broad historical generalizations to as much quan- 
titative verification as one could very well accomplish. 

It is in Parts II and III of the volume that the author turns his atten- 
tion more specifically to what appears to be his major purpose, namely, 
the presentation of a general theory of cultural and social change. This 
section of the work is, like the others, unnecessarily long, and much of the 
author’s elaboration of his theory is in the nature of reiteration and elabo- 
ration of the obvious rather than in the exhibition of evidence or state- 
ment of reasoning in support of his main propositions; nevertheless it is 
on the whole, in the judgment of the reviewer, a very intelligible, sensible, 
and tenable theory of cultural change that is set forth in these pages. 
Sorokin’s most important propositions here are, first, that it is inherent 
in the nature of sociocultural systems to change as long as they are active 
and that the part played by external or material factors in such change, 
while it is a real part, is secondary; and, second, that the number of new 
forms which it is possible for such a system to assume in the course of its 
changes is, in most cases at least, limited; hence the recurrence in sub- 
stance of old sociocultural forms, sooner or later, periodically or other- 
wise, is inevitable, if the system does not completely cease to exist. In 
other words, he declares for an immanent principle of social and cultural 
change; and he holds that such change is, in the long run and in some sense 
or other, rhythmic or cyclical. The rhythm of change which he believes 
it ultimately possible to discern in human history is, of course, as brought 
out in his earlier volumes, the succession of sensate, ideational, and ideal- 
istic culture types. 

2 The word “system” is employed by Sorokin with a meaning similar to that com- 
monly attached to the word “complex” in the phrase “culture complex.” A sociocul- 


tural system, as he uses the term, is much more than a single culture trait but less than 
the totality of the culture of any particular social group. 
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I find these ideas very suggestive and, in spite of the fact that Sorokin’s 
magnum opus is not very readable, and his style is in many respects irri- 
tating, it merits careful consideration by all serious students of sociology 
and the philosophy of history. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Crisis of Our Age: The Social and Cultural Outlook. By Pittrm A. 
SOROKIN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 338. $3.50. 


Professor Sorokin is well known as one of our most productive and 
erudite sociologists. Indeed, as a result of his wide and varied personal 
experiences and his remarkable linguistic facility, he is probably a greater 
master of the literature of contemporary sociology than any other living 
scholar. 

On the heels of a number of learned tomes he brought out his magnum 
opus in four volumes—Social and Cultural Dynamics. The present work 
is an abbreviation and clarification of his masterpiece for popular con- 
sumption. One cannot assess with accuracy the generalizations in the 
present volume without examining the methodology and attitudes re- 
vealed both in the Social and Cultural Dynamics and in all Sorokin’s other 
books. There is obviously no possibility of so doing in this brief review. 

Suffice it to say that Professor Sorokin’s learning is only matched by 
the intensity of his personal prejudices and the subjectivity of his value- 
judgments. His writings, as a whole, afford the most elaborate vindica- 
tion of Max Weber’s contention that the interjection of value-judgments 
into sociology is fatal to scientific objectivity in this field. 

Briefly, it is Professor Sorokin’s thesis that what he calls our sensate 
culture, compounded of science, rationalism, skepticism, capitalism, and 
democracy, is breaking down, to be followed, after some decades of chaos 
and violence, by an ideational culture which will give us a new conception 
of truth and social values, freed from the mental and temporal limitations 
of the old order. 

It has been suggested that the role of Professor Sorokin can best be 
understood by regarding him as the St. Augustine of contemporary soci- 
ology. There is much truth in this appraisal, and in many ways it is a 
tribute to Professor Sorokin’s genius. 

Augustine was the great mentality of the age of transition from the 
pagan to the Christian culture. In his day theology was the “queen of the 
sciences.”’ In our day sociology can make a reasonable claim to similar 
pre-eminence. Augustine gathered together all the learning of his day to 
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condemn the City of the Devil and to portray the glories of the coming 
City of God. Sorokin has done a comparable feat in our time. Both agree 
that we should go back to the Stoics for our conceptions of the true and 
the beautiful and should repudiate the Epicurean philosophy, which 
launched our sensate tradition. Neither Augustine nor Sorokin has been 
overconscientious in the methods employed or in the judgments bestowed 
upon adversaries. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Sorokin may 
have found his Orosius in Professor Crane Brinton of the Harvard his- 
tory department. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


A Dialectic of Morals. By Mortimer J. ADLER. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame, 1941. Pp. x+117. $1.80. 


In the first and larger part of this book the author shows by means of a 
colloquium between a teacher and a student how a moral skeptic may be 
converted from the error of his ways; that is, he is made to acknowledge 
that conduct may be affected by truth and error, that it is not purely a 
matter of individual opinion. The impression made upon the reader is 
that of a game in which one player makes all the moves for his opponent 
as well as for himself. At many points the reader will feel an urge to sug- 
gest to the student different moves which would cause the game to take a 
very different course, whether or not it would lead to a different conclu- 
sion. The second part, consisting of chapter vi (pp. 74-107), is much 
more closely reasoned. Here the author “gets down to business” on the 
subject of “‘ Real vs. Apparent Goods: The Reality of Virtue.” The book 
concludes with a short chapter entitled ‘‘From Ethics to Politics: The 
Common Good and Democracy,” demonstrating the superiority of de- 
mocracy to any other form of government. This again is directed against 
an error, that of realpolitik, treated as the analogue and consequence of 
moral skepticism. 

The author admits that his demonstration is incomplete in several re- 
spects. Readers will differ widely in their estimation of the validity of his 
“dialectical” method. This reviewer is skeptical as to the reality of moral 
skepticism in people of ‘‘normal”’ mentality. It is common as an intellec- 
tual pose, and, where it goes any deeper than that, it is a consequence of 
the type of thinking exemplified in this book, i.e., uncritical deduction 
from abstract formulas which in their general meaning are ambiguous and 
in any definite meaning are not general. The question is whether a sort of 
dictionary definition of such terms as human nature, rationality, and 
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virtue can be treated as premises in reasoning on the analogy of the defini- 
tions of mathematical concepts, such as the plane right triangle and the 
square root of —1. To this reviewer it is clear that plausible definitions of 
such terms can be used to prove practically any conclusion. But in this 
book they seem to be used only to prove the defining propositions them- 
selves, and no visible illumination of ethical problems results. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Social Research: A Study in Methods of Gathering Data. By Grorce A. 
LUNDBERG. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. vii+426. 
$3.25. 

The second edition of Social Research is conceived of by its author as 
“primarily a textbook on practical techniques of securing basic data on 
sociological questions” (p. xii). Since this is the author’s stated purpose, 
one need only mention that about one-fourth of the book—roughly the 
first hundred pages—is devoted to an exposition of Lundberg’s ideas with 
respect to logic, science, the nature of knowledge, etc. Since, on most of 
these critical topics, the reader is referred by Lundberg to an extended 
statement of the latter’s position as presented in his Foundations of Sociol- 
ogy and in its companion volume, Dodd’s Dimensions of Society, one may 
here ignore his views on these controversial items and concern one’s self 
solely with the chapters dealing with “practical techniques.’’ These chap- 
ters deal successively with the sample, the schedule, the questionnaire, the 
measurement of attitudes, the measurement of institutional behavior, 
sociometric methods, field work, and social bookkeeping. 

The elementary student will find the material on the schedule and the 
questionnaire useful. The value of the chapter on field work has been 
assessed by the author himself in a paragraph beginning: ‘‘ The best way 
to learn the technique of efficient field work is to participate in an actual 
field project under a capable director” (p. 350). Failing that, the author 
recommends the study of reports of finished field investigations. The re- 
viewer would extend this recommendation to the other practical tech- 
niques mentioned and would suggest that perhaps a similar apprentice- 
ship and careful study are essential to their mastery by the student. 

A presentation such as that given in this volume is not sufficiently de- 
tailed for the elementary student (who will certainly not learn the tech- 
nique of sampling, for example, from the few formulas presented here) and 
is too simple and too incomplete for the advanced student. 
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The careful student who may be using this book as a text will certainly 
be confused by the author’s self-contradictions. For example, on page 128 
the author states that there are two methods of gathering facts, the direct 
and the indirect. He then goes on to discuss attitude tests and says: 
“Whether the latter can be classified as direct observation or not depends 
on whether the behaviors in question are regarded merely as first-hand 
observations of verbal behavior or whether they are taken as reliable in- 
dications of what the total behavior of the individual would be in a real-life 
situation. In the latter case these tests belong rather in the category of 
first-hand observations” (p. 129). 

According to this confusing statement, attitude tests are firsthand ob- 
servations; yet, in the first edition of Social Research (pp. 91-92), it seems 
that attitude tests, if taken in the latter sense, are representative of the 
indirect method. In the present work Lundberg seems to be using attitude 
tests in this latter sense, as indicators of an individual’s total behavior, 
since on page 246, after discussing ‘‘the examples [of attitude tests] ex- 
hibited in this chapter,”’ he says: “‘ Hence we study these action patterns— 
the attitudes—through the observation and interpretation of language 
responses, not only as verbal behavior, but as indications of more com- 
plete adjustments.” 

If attitude tests are used in this way they are then examples of the in- 
direct method and are open toall the strong criticisms which Lundberg 
makes of this method (p. 129). 

Whether Lundberg’s criticisms of the indirect method or whether the 
dichotomy between direct and indirect methods itself have any value is not 
the point of this lengthy digression. What is important, as this example 
signifies, is that this book, written by a leading operationist, is marked 
by much of that verbal confusion against which the author inveighs. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


Social Science Principles in the Light of Scientific Method, with Particular 
A pplication to Modern Economic Thought. By JosepH Mayer. Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii+573. $4.00. 

The title of this substantial volume is somewhat misleading (particu- 
larly since it is long), for it will ordinarily be cited as “Social Science 
Principles in the Light of Scientific Method” or merely as ‘‘ Social Science 
Principles.” Actually, what Professor Mayer has written is a rather elabo- 
rate and on the whole competent critique of neoclassical economic the- 
ories. The book begins, to be sure, with an eighty-four page section on 
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scientific methods in social study; but the author’s treatment of this 
theme is not particularly original or provocative, and it is not very closely 
related to what follows. The two hundred and fifty pages of Parts II, III, 
and IV contain an extended critical analysis of neoclassical economics and 
particularly of the concepts of value and valuation employed in that body 
of doctrine. Though the author’s criticisms in these sections seem to the 
reviewer to be well grounded and pertinent, they are not overly lucid or 
forceful in statement, and the average sociological reader will probably 
not have the patience to work his way through them. In the more than 
two hundred pages of Parts V and VI, Dr. Mayer’s attention is directed 
upon the relevance of neoclassical and other economic concepts to the de- 
scription of contemporary economic processes and problems. These sec- 
tions are both less difficult and more interesting from the standpoint of 
the reader who is not especially well versed in economic theory. They 
may be regarded as an exhibit offered in support of the contention that 
social science theory and inquiry should be oriented, ultimately and not 
too remotely, with reference to practical social problems. 

It has long been the opinion of the present reviewer that no one could 
be very well equipped as a sociologist without some acquaintance with 
economic theory. If this is a valid assumption, Dr. Mayer’s book must 
be regarded as an important contribution to the literature of our field. 


FiLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Society and Medical Progress. By BERNHARD J. STERN. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+-264. $3.00. 


Dr. Stern has brought to this sociology of medicine rich and profound 
insight, penetrating analysis, sound judgment, and a wide knowledge 
(based on critical and reflective reading) of the history of the social de- 
velopment of medicine as an art and science. The whole is presented in 
finished, clear, and at times brilliant prose. It has none of the stuffiness 
and pedantry one finds in some sociological treatises; yet its learning can- 
not be gainsaid. 

Dr. Stern shows by a historical analysis of the development of medicine 
and the allied sciences that “medicine cannot develop and never has de- 
veloped in isolation, that the nature of its role and its achievements are 
circumscribed by the soil in which it is rooted” (p. 216). The very content 
of modern medicine is dependent upon the development of other sciences: 
the replacement of astrology by astronomy, the rise of natural philosophy 
and of mathematics. Botany laid the foundation for materia medica. 
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Chemistry is increasingly important in diagnosis and treatment. Physics 
has furnished and improved instruments (e.g., X-rays). “‘ Medicine, clear- 
ly, is not unalloyed but is an amalgam of other sciences. Now psychology 
and sociology, relatively latecomers, stand on the threshold, seeking recog- 
nition as within the aegis of essential medical knowledge.” 

The social status of physicians is largely dependent upon the extent to 
which the medical profession is genuinely effective in performing its func- 
tion and upon the extent to which physicians understand patients (use 
psychology). For a long while medical progress was held back, especially 
in anatomy, surgery, and obstetrics, by disdain for use of the hands, an 
aristocratic attitude which stems from the slave economy of the ancient 
world. A false antithesis between theory and practice glorified scholasti- 
cism and condemned laboratory research. Medical theory, out of con- 
tact with practice, tended to become formalistic and authoritarian. The 
universities, bulwarks of conservatism, tended to uphold authority rather 
than sympathize with the struggling emergence of the scientific method. 
The growth of cities, accompanied by poor sanitation and congestion in 
slums as well as a growing class stratification, complicated or even aug- 
mented health problems. Medicine in our time thus faces a dilemma: it 
has the scientific equipment for much more effective medical service to all 
but lacks the necessary social organization. Dr. Stern does not deal in de- 
tail with the current controversies. But he has fashioned a lens focusing 
the accumulated light of centuries on one of the major problems of our 
times. This he has done with soberness, insight, and emotional control. 

The author is in dead earnest about making medical science serve all 
the people, yet he manifests a saving sense of humor. He traces the long 
road by which medical intervention has become a science and shows 
wherein we have to close remaining gaps. He speaks of the development 
of medical schools, of modern hospitals. The chapters on ‘‘ Urbanization 
and Its Effects,” on “Income and Health,” and the last three chapters on 
“Medical Advances and Social Progress,” “‘Resistances to Medical 
Change,” and “Medical Progress and Social Change: A Summary” are 
among the best discussions of their type in print. They show a firm grasp 
of the subject, good scholarly economic and sociological analysis, and a 
moral courage that might well be emulated more widely. I can hear some 
cynics say: “‘ What has moral courage to do with science and its advance?” 
There is no space to reply. But let them look at the history of science or at 
this book to find the answer. 

The sober and prudent conclusions of this well-documented book had 
better be taken to heart by the high counsels in American medicine be- 
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fore it is too late. There would be less social friction in the future if every 
premedical student had to read it. The book will also be extremely useful 
for tutorial conferences with students in sociology; and many are the 
courses in which it could profitably be used as supplementary reading. 
Sociology as well as medicine would be further enriched if we had more 
books of this realistic, socially useful type. Dr. Stern has shown a high 
order of productive scholarship and has made it available for us in a read- 
able, enjoyable form. That is not an easy task, and modern social science 
is in his debt. 


NorMAN E. Himes 
Colgate University 


When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Culture Contacts. Edited by 
ALAIN LOcKE and BERNHARD J. STERN. New York: Progressive Edu- 
cation Assoc., 1942. Pp. xii+756. $3.50. 


In this war the racial ideologies of European peoples generally—and 
especially of the English-speaking peoples—are on trial. Indeed, our an- 
cient prejudices give such aid and comfort to the enemy as to be almost 
treasonable. It is bad enough to have given into the hands of the enemy 
an excellent instrument of propaganda with which to lay about among all 
the peoples of the earth except the few who are of impeccably pure white 
race. It is worse to ignore the question whether we can win the war with- 
out the full participation of all people, of whatever race or culture, whose 
aspirations would make of them our full allies if they could be even mod- 
erately sure that we would honestly accept them as such, now and after- 
wards. 

With the above sentiments, the editors of this volume would certainly 
agree, and they would probably go further than most of us in promoting 
them. The more honor to them, for assembling, as they have done in this 
volume, significant selections from more than seventy students of standing 
and relating to situations of cultural and racial contact in many parts of 
the world and in many periods of history. No similar anthology has ever, 
I believe, been published. The selections are systemativally arranged into 
fifteen chapters, each introduced by a statement written by the editors. 

Having cleared my conscience with this honest tribute, I will state my 
objections. ‘‘ Progressive education” suggests allowing the student’s mind 
to share in the interesting game of discovery. Presented with material 
which will arouse his curiosity, he presumably begins to question conven- 
tional knowledge. So stimulated, he begins to ask questions and may even 
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become amenable to some suggestion—from those who have studied the 
data more than he has—of hypotheses which might put the interesting 
but confusing facts into some tentatively intelligible order. 

The method of this book is the opposite of this. The answers to prob- 
lems are given as in an old-fashioned arithmetic book, but more conven- 
iently. For they appear first in every chapter, so that the reader may 
learn them before he comes to the “‘examples.’’ In the introduction to 
each chapter the editors tell us the truth of the matters to be discussed in 
such certain terms that anyone inclined to accept things on their author- 
ity would have no curiosity left. 

The answer is almost given in the chapter titles, as in ‘‘ Superiority 
Creeds and Race Thinking.” Following this particular title we at once 
have the idea of race settled by this statement concerning it: ‘‘ Originally 
invented |sic] as a concept for scientific description of human group dif- 
ferences, of interest only to a narrow circle of specialists, it has by some 
extraordinary shift been brought over into the popular thinking even of 
the masses” (p. 420). Weare then told that Boas, in a selection to follow, 
“examines and disproves’”’ the identification of race and culture; that 
Toynbee “‘ devotes passing but devastating attention to . . . . some of the 
more popular brands of race bias ’’(p. 422). Another chapter is introduced 
by the remarkable statement that “culture conflict, although often associ- 
ated with cultural differences, does not arise from differences of culture, 
but from the conflict of group interests. It has accordingly a political not 
a natural history, for it is of historical origin and manufacture [sic]” (p. 
123). In the midst of the obscurities and manifest logical errors of these 
particular statements, and allowing for some demonstrable truth or even 
truism that may be hiden among them, one still can see the editors’ main 
contention. It runs throughout the book. It is the notion that on some 
unholy Olympus the lords of this earth have a laboratory in which they 
invent the ideas and ideologies of man. These they drop among mankind, 
who innocently and stupidly accept them to their own undoing and rush 
out to oppress, lynch, and vilify their brethren whom they would other- 
wise take to their bosoms in Christian love. A generation ago a similar 
explanation of religion—that it was a cabalistic invention of priests who 
used it to exploit their fellows—was current. It turned out to be one of 
the least effective of all weapons against superstitition, even when sup- 
ported—as it might be—with evidence of priests who did cynically ex- 
ploit simple people. 

The selections themselves, good as they are, might have corresponded 
more closely to the “‘progressive” method if they had been made to in- 
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clude more in the way of ‘‘cases,’’ and less of general and abstract con- 
clusions. One looks in vain for a full, human, and lively account of the 
more naive reactions of people who live in contact with people of another 
race or culture; or of how some despised people has wormed its way into 
and taken root in some niche of an apparently tightly fitted social sys- 
tem; or of the frustrations of an “inferior” person who, getting education 
at the instigation of his ‘‘betters,”’ finds them unwilling to give him the 
full fruits of his efforts. The ideas are there, but it is all too predigested. 


Everett C. HuGHEs 
University of Chicago 


The Economic History of Liberia. By GEORGE W. Brown. Washington: 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1941. Pp. ix+366. $3.00. 


Liberia has been a neglected little republic on the African west coast 
that ought to be of considerable interest to sociologists. It is one of the 
two Negro republics in a world now actively and fatalistically at war over 
the issues of freedom, imperialism, and the role of the darker races. The 
book was written originally as a thesis for the London School of Econom- 
ics, and the author has lived in Liberia, where he had access to valuable 
source material as well as useful personal contacts. 

The historical background presents the essential relationship of the 
Republic to the United States and its conflicting ideological problems of 
freedom and slavery. The development of the country is a story of the 
contest of two economies—the African economic system and Western 
capitalism. Inevitably this struggle throws into high light aspects of the 
African culture and the intensely interesting process of acculturation in- 
volving the Americo-Liberians, the natives, and the American and Euro- 
pean whites in Africa. This discussion clears the ground for the basic 
thesis of the study, which is the economic history of this republic, and isa 
story of loans and concessions threatening perennially the life and inde- 
pendence of the country. That the Republic has survived in a difficult 
setting without the strong support of a mother-country is a testimonial to 
the hardihood if not the economic genius of the people. 

Over a third of the book is historical documentation, including nearly 
three hundred selected bibliographical references. This does much to in- 
crease the value of a useful and scholarly text. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Fisk University 
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War and Society: Proceedings of the Institute of World Affairs, 18th Ses- 
sion, the Mission Inn, Riverside, California, November 8th to 13th, 1940, 
Vol. XVIII. Rurus B. von KiemnSmip and Cuares E. Martin, co- 
editors. Published for the Institute of World Affairs by the University 

of Southern California at Los Angeles, California, 1940. Pp. 299. 

$3.00. 

This volume includes the texts of thirty-two addresses and the sum- 
mary of seventeen round-table discussions organized under six general 
topics. 

In the opening symposium the relations of war to religion, to science, 
and to humanity are discussed. In the section on war and the future 
world-economy, the inherent conflicts of free and power economies are 
ably expounded by Professors J. B. Condliffe, Karl Brandt, and Douglas 
Miller. American military and foreign policy and the Pan-American 
problem are dealt with from military, economic, political, and cultural 
points of view. 

Not the least interesting section is that which deals with the impact of 
war upon European civilization. Moderate optimism was expressed in re- 
gard to Scandinavia, the Balkans, the Low Countries, France, Britain, 
and Russia. In dealing with Germany, Dr. Ralph H. Lutz emphasized the 
transition in its culture from the humanism of the ages of enlightenment 
and romanticism ‘‘ when, politically powerless, Germany in her humilia- 
tion created her world-compelling thinkers and poets” (p. 124), to the 
materialism, socialism, nationalism, and finally totalitarianism which has 
developed since the mid-nineteenth century. This has brought about a 
situation in which “‘the cultural heritage of the German people hangs in 
the balance, and may suffer the fate of many great civilizations of the 
past” (p. 212). In spite of his gloomy prognostications, however, Dr. 
Lutz does not underestimate the contributions which Germany has made 
to civilization, even in more recent times. 

The final section deals with problems of regionalism versus universal- 
ism, league versus federation, and national sovereignty versus interna- 
tional law, problems which will arise in the post-war settlement. 

Many of the contributions in this volume are stimulating. All were dis- 
tinctly colored by the world-scene at the time, and most of them, in the 
words of the director of the Institute, Professor Charles E. Martin, mani- 
fested ‘‘the firm conviction of the myth of isolation, the folly of appease- 
ment, and the present impossibility of the peaceful co-existence of the 
economic and political systems of the democratic and totalitarian states” 


(p. 2). 
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This record of learned discussion at a time when, according to the 
editor, ‘‘the scholar must throw off his usual objectivity and detachment 
and join in the efforts to preserve civilization and its values, so that his 
days of objectivity and detachment may be resumed,” constitutes a con- 
tribution to the sociology of the academic mind, as well as to certain of 


the roots of international policy. 
Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Japan’s Expansion on the Asiatic Continent, Vol. II. By Yosu1 S. Kuno. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California Press. Pp. 
xi+416. $4.00. 

This second volume of Dr. Kuno’s work, originally projected in three 
volumes, deals with the Tokugawa period—that long, strange period of 
pause, an interlude between one phase of expansionist outburst and an- 
other. It was the age of Japanese seclusion—seclusion in two respects, as 
Dr. Kuno points out (p. 345): seclusion of the country from the rest of the 
world and seclusion of the nation from the Imperial House. In light of the 
emperor-cult sedulously cultivated since 1868, this has peculiar interest. 
In Appendix X of the documentary section, no less interesting than the 
main body of the volume, Dr. Kuno gives a translation of the memorial 
of the Shogun Hyemochi to the emperor in 1864, laying down the basis for 
the future status of the emperor. He was to be permitted to receive feudal 
lords but for not more than ten days. He was to be permitted to make 
pilgrimages to certain shrines near Kyoto. “‘ However, it is to be hoped 
that this may be conducted in a simple and informal way.” It can be 
imagined what the emperor’s position was earlier. Dr. Kuno’s second vol- 
ume sustains the interest and historical value of the first. 


NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Columbia University 


English Education and the Origins of Indian Nationalism. By Bruce TIE- 
Bout McCutty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 
418. $4.50. 

This thorough historical account of the political role of the educated 
class in India adds both fact and definitive analysis to the accumulated 
evidence that the “‘marginal man’’ turns easily to agitation against the 
very foreign culture and masters to whom he owes his learning and per- 
haps his living. 

The term ‘‘educated class,” the author tells us, referred only to people 
trained in the new schools in which both language and subject matter 
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were English. They were not generally people of property. People so 
trained lost their hereditary occupations; and if they were only partially 
educated, they were condemned to minor clerical work. Those with uni- 
versity degrees or professions could make a living well enough but they 
were likewise outside the old system of things. Both kinds of educated 
people had some benefit from their English training, but both felt frus- 
trated at seeing the better positions in government and in the new busi- 
nesses monopolized by aliens who made no pretense of considering Indians 
their equals. 

These discontented people had a common language—English—in 
which to express and spread their complaints and hopes. They also had a 
new conception of national unity and social welfare. That their English 
education gave them these assets, the early nationalist leaders were quite 
aware. Some of them were even inclined to idealize the European culture. 
It seems natural enough that such people with uncertain status in both 
the old and the new orders, should have become the John the Baptists of 
Indian nationality rather than the aristocracy, the traditional scholars, or 
the peasant masses. 

The early chapters of the book recount the beginnings and develop- 
ment of English education in India from 1835 to 1885. The later chapters 
are concerned with the growth of national doctrine and movements down 
to the convening of the First Indian National Congress in 1885. The 
brief concluding chapter raises an interesting hypothesis concerning fac- 
tors which prevented the early nationalist movement of the educated 
classes from becoming a mass movement. It is, essentially, that the early 
nationalists were too much the product of their English education—that 
is, they were too urban, too bound to the English language, and too bour- 
geois to teach the masses of the peasants. 


EVERETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Negro Federal Government Worker: A Study of His Classification 
Status in the District of Columbia, 1883-1938. By LauRENcE J. W. 
Hayes. (‘Howard University Studies in Social Sciences,”’ Vol. III, 
No. 1.) Washington: Howard University Press, 1941. Pp. 156. $1.00. 
Here are intimations of a natural history of the folkways of participa- 

tion for a particular minority group in federal employment and policy 

making. This fact transcends the significance of the work as a timely ex- 
posé written in the historical mood. Purporting to be, in part, a recital of 
the “‘trials and tribulations . . . . of Negro Federal Government workers,” 
the study loses some of its effectiveness because of (1) the lack of data at 
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certain points (understandable in terms of the researcher’s own trials and 
tribulations in getting access to necessary data) and (2) the not too expert 
handling and presentation of statistical materials. 

In addition to presenting revealing materials, the author has plowed up 
materials of research interest worthy of intensive cultivation. One might 
spot such problems as: the mainsprings and the implications of an ethnic 
minority’s design and claim for bureaucratic representation; the com- 
parative force of merit and interracial politics in minority appointments; 
and the developing ancillary pattern as evidenced in the disproportionate 
number of service and unskilled callings and in the growing crop of ‘‘ad- 
visers,” “consultants,” and ‘‘special assistants.” 


HyLan LEwIs 
Talladega College 


Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, Vol. V: Prisons. Edited by 
Wayne L. Morse, Howarp B. Grit, and CHartes V. Morris. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Department of Justice, 1939. Pp. 478. $0.50. 


The concluding volume of the study of release procedures is a comprehensive 
survey of the principal prisons of the United States, both state and federal. 
Jails or other institutions for misdemeanants and the several women’s institu- 
tions are not included. Part I deals with the state prisons and begins with good 
descriptive chapters on historical backgrounds and present conditions and then 
proceeds with chapters upon the principal topics of prison concern, such as 
administration and personnel, custody, discipline, admission and classification, 
medical care, religion, prison industries, education, and preparation for parole. 
Part II deals with the federal prison system and follows the same general plan of 
organization. . 

The discussion is from the standpoint of “good administrative practice” and 
is moderate and restrained throughout rather than evaluative or analytical in 
the handling of controversial topics. With this treatment the present reviewer 
is in entire agreement. Public officials, prison authorities, technical staffs in 
prisons and reformatories, as well as teachers, students, and educated people in 
general will find this book worth while. 


GrorcE B. VoLp 
University of Minnesota 


Chicago: Backgrounds of Education. By JuLeEs Karin. Chicago: Werkman’s 
Book House, 1940. Pp. xii+448. $2.50. 


Here is an effort to summarize the sizable mass of research data on Chicago. 
Starting from a conventional definition of community, the author considers 
the urban way of life, the growth of Chicago, its spatial pattern and land uses, 
community problems, the family, school, economic organizations, government 
in city and region, and welfare agencies. 
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If the book has been written for use in local teacher-training institutions, as 
suggested by John A. Bartky in the Preface, its value may be limited by its 
conceptual nature and outline form of presentation. Neither makes for easy, 
smooth reading. Moreover, the school is treated as just another urban institu- 
tion rather than as an integrating center for all the data surveyed. These are 
the points, however, with one exception, which will recommend the volume to 
students of urban life. 

To one who has pounded Chicago’s streets and pondered its problems, Kar- 
lin’s synthesis of extant studies will offer little by way of new insight. And yet, 
the book is well worth reading, both for perspective and for detail, and its 
limitations are, in the main, the benchmarks of present knowledge concerning 
this much-studied city. Especially commendable are the numerous maps and 
figures, and the twenty field trips, each planned as to places, time, aims and 


schedule. 
Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


Child Psychology for Professional Workers. By FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxvi+641. $3.25. 

This text is intended primarily for social workers, teachers, and other profes- 
sional workers with children and was developed from a course taught by the 
author for such workers. It is an encyclopedic volume, heavily documented 
with references to scientific studies and practical handbooks. The author also 
draws liberally upon her personal experiences and adds generous advice on many 
subjects. The defects of the book seem to be that it has no central theory to hold 
the discussion together and that it attempts to cover entirely too much ground. 
It is an accumulation of information from diverse and sometimes conflicting 
sources, loosely organized into chapters dealing with heredity, birth, infancy, the 
home, foster-homes, adoption, emotional, sexual, and intellectual development, 
school, behavior difficulties, diseases, and physical handicaps. With this wide 
spread, no one subject receives thorough treatment. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. By WintFRED Ranp, Mary E. 
SwEEnNyY, and E. Lee Vincent. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1940. 
Pp. x+462. $2.75. 

This third edition of a book first published ten years ago has been revised and 
brought up to date. The book is concerned primarily with the physical develop- 
ment and care of the child from the prenatal period through early childhood. 
The last two chapters, on the family, are the only part of the book that deals 
with social development. Within its field the book seems adequate for a text and 
is sufficiently nontechnical and pleasantly written to serve as a text in voluntary 
study groups for parents. Not only are the results of scientific studies given but 
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also sound advice on how to accomplish desired results in training children. The 
book is written by three staff members of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Symposium on the Totalitarian State: Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. LXXXII. Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. 102. 


Fritz Morstein Marx and Carlton J. H. Hayes offer general surveys, C. R. 
Whittlesey and Moritz J. Bonn treat economic aspects of the problem, and 
Thomas Woody and Hans Kohn discuss ideologies and practices closely related 
to them. Many of those central features of the totalitarian regimes on which the 
qualified recent literature has reached almost a consensus are succinctly pre- 
sented and often happily illustrated (cf., in this last respect particularly, the con- 
tributions of Dr. Marx and Dr. Kohn). The presentation of the ideological 
aspects of the regimes involved is of course a particularly difficult task: ‘“‘we 
have enough evidence to assert that the chasm between the esoteric attitudes of 
the ruling groups in question and their exoteric ideologies is a very profound one; 
but we do not as yet possess enough reliable data to delineate the divergences 
involved with great specificity.”” A sharper emphasis on the dualism just alluded 
to might have been desirable in the symposium at hand. Also, the very fruitful 
generalizing attitude which the authors took up may have led in a number of 
instances to the neglect of important differentials. Thus the role of “youth” in 
the process of the conquest of power by the Stalinist faction in the middle twen- 
ties has presumably been incomparably smaller than the corresponding role of 
Italian and German youth groups (cf. a contrasting assertion on p. 95). 


N. C. LEITEs 
University of Chicago 


Community Contacts and Participation of Teachers: An Analysis of the Com- 
munity Relationships of 9,122 Public School Teachers Selected as a National 
Sample. By FLORENCE GREENHOE. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 91. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50. 

One of the studies in educational sociology made under the direction of Dr. 
Lloyd Allen Cook at Ohio State, this monograph is of interest in connection with 
the larger problem of how the American public school as an extension of the 
pattern of the family is affected by the relation between teacher and parent or 
patron. Dr. Greenhoe’s tabulations of the attitudes of teachers and of various 
groups of lay persons are essentially focused upon the teacher’s part in this kind 
of social relation, and her analysis employs “the sociology of the stranger’’ as 
basic to the sociology of the teacher. She is interested in the variety and range 
of teacher-community relations involving professional services, citizenship con- 
tacts, and especially leisure pursuits. Among the topics variously documented 
are: the typically limited geographical mobility of teachers; professional and 
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popular attitudes on what constitutes “social fitness for teaching”; specific 
taboos and general community controls governing teacher behavior; and the 
limitations on teachers as “agents of community change.” 


Burorp H. JUNKER 
Univesrity of California 


Men against Madness. By LowEtt S. SELLING. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+342. $3.50. 

This book is a rather arid presentation of the development of psychiatry from 
the practice of trephining by primitive man to the modern social, psychological, 
and medical techniques utilized today by the progressive state hospital. In this 
ambitious attempt Dr. Selling attempts to show how two lines of study, one rep- 
resented by men like Claude Bernard and Hughlings Jackson, who studied the 
anatomy and physiology of the body in relation to the mind and another line as 
represented by Mesmer, Braid, and Freud, who placed their emphasis mainly 
upon the study of mental processes, converged in the contemporary practice of 
psychiatry. Dr. Selling’s most moving chapier is on the zealous reformative 
work of Dorothea Dix in America and Europe. 

The simplicity of language, certain slangy phrases, small tidbits of personal 
gossip, the optimistic tone, and the absence of any source documentation indi- 
cate clearly that this book is intended for the layman. The person with a pro- 
fessional interest had better rely upon the older classical work by D. H. Tuke, 
Insanity—in Ancient and Modern Life, or the more contemporary account by 


Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America. 
H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 


Land Economics. By Ricuarp T. Ety and GeorGE S. WEHRWEIN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+512. $4.00. 

Land Economics, according to these pioneers in the development of the sub- 
ject, embraces a broad consideration of forests, mines, water power, agricultural, 
recreational and urban land. Many fields of specialized knowledge relating to 
natural resources are ably summarized in this volume. The legal and economic 
principles of land ownership and utilization, the geology of mineral resources, 
the geography of city location, the sociological laws of city structure, and the 
theories of planning and social control are all concisely treated. 

The reviewer can only express admiration for the wide range of material that 
has been woven together to form the pattern of this book. It is an invaluable 
reference work and a starting-point for detailed studies in the numerous spe- 
cialized fields of land economics because it presents the broad underlying the- 
ories that give unity to this subject. 


Homer Hoyt 
Chicago Plan Commission 
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AMERICAN YOuTH ComMIssION. Youth and the Future. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942. Pp. xix+296. $2.50. A summary statement of prob- 
lems and recommendations based on the researches conducted by the Commission. 
Part I, “Employment Opportunity”; Part II, “Education, Occupational Adjust- 
ment, Health Delinquency, etc.”; Part III, “Responsibility for Action for Youth.” 
Contains list of the Commission’s publications. 

ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD, and Ryan, Bryce. War Came to the Iowa Community. (Bull. 
P 36; new ser.) Ames: Iowa State College, 1942. Pp. 219-80. The mobilization of 
Iowa communities for war activities in 1917-18. Data from newspapers and other 
published sources. 

ANGYAL, ANDRAS. Foundations for a Science of Personality. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xii+308. $2.25. Presents a systematic framework to the 
study of the organism as a whole, drawing upon psychiatry, psychology, biology, 
and philosophy. Addressed to all concerned with the problem of personality. 

BARDEN, JOHN GLENN. A Suggested Program of Teacher Training for Mission Schools 
among the Batetela. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Pp. xi+181. The Batetela, a Bantu tribe in the Belgian Congo, 
and the present missionary educational program are described, and a curriculum is 
presented to be used in training native teachers. 

BEHRENDT, RICHARD F. Economic Nationalism in Latin America. (“Inter-Americana 
Short Papers,”’ No. 1.) Albuquerque: School of Inter-American Affairs, University 
of New Mexico, 1941. Pp. 22. 

BERNARD, JESSIE. American Family Behavior. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
Xviii+564. Deals with the functions of the family, its inner social and psychological 
structure, its modes of adjustment, and its place in the social order. Intended asa 
textbook. 

Brrp, GeorGE L., and MERWIN, FREDERIC E. (eds.). The Newspaper and Society. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xviiit+627. $4.00. The selections, from a 
great variety of sources, are arranged topically. Each chapter has an introduction 
and a series of questions for student use. 


Bocarpus, Emory S. Fundamentals of Social Psychology. 34 ed. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., 1942. Pp. xiv-+538. $3.50. An extensive revision of a well- 
known text. 

Bowman, Henry A. Marriage for Moderns. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1942. Pp. ix+493. $4.00. Intended as a text on marriage relations. 


BroucutTon, Purr S. Prostitution and the War. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1942. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Brown, STERLING A. (ed.). The Negro Caravan. New York: Dryden Press, 1941. Pp. 
Xviii+1082. $4.25. An anthology of short stories, selections from novels, poetry, 
drama, folk literature, biography, and essays by Negro authors. Contains much 
description of Negro institutions and customs, as well as statements on Negro prob- 
lems. 

Cary, M., and Haarnorr, T. J. Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman World. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. Pp. 352. A discussion of the political and 
material background, social life, philosophy, science, art, literature, education, 
scholarship, and religion. The leading idea is that Greek and Roman cultures were 
really one culture. 


CHAPPLE, Eviot DismMorE, and Coon, CARLETON STEVENS. Principles of Anthropology. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. xi+718. $3.75. Anthropology is pre- 
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sented as the synthesizing science of human relations as found in all types of cultures. 
The point of view is essentially “functionalist.”” Organized into parts dealing with 
“Biology,” “Environment and Technology,” “The Development of Institutions,” 
“Symbols.” Appendixes contain extra reading assignments and a glossary. 


Capp, CHARLES, JR. Drunks Are Square Pegs. New York: Island Press, 1942. Pp. 
118. $1.50. Reflections on alcoholism based largely on autobiographic experience. 


CiarK, DEAN A., and CLARK, KATHARINE G. Organization and Administration of 
— Medical Practice. Camden, N.J.: Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., 1941. Pp. 109. 
.25. 


CLARKSON, JESSE D., and Cocuran, Tuomas C. War as a Social Institution. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xvii+333. $3.50. A symposium of the 
American Historical Association. Papers on the roots of war, the conduct of war, 
and war and society. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HYGIENE OF HousING, AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Housing for Health. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Co., 1941. Pp. 221. 
$1.00. Papers on the hygiene and on some of the social aspects of housing, together 
with an appendix on basic principles of healthful housing. 


COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL MoRALE. German Psychological Warfare. New York: 
Committee for National Morale, 1941. Pp. 133. A topical summary of important 
German literature on the various uses of psychology in warfare. 


Dass, BANESVAR (ed.). The Social and Economic Ideas of Benoy Sarkar. Calcutta, 
India: Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. xix+664+viii. R. 12. A 
summary of the ideas of Benoy Kumar Sarkar, including his sociological contribu- 
tions. 

Day, CLivE. Economic Development in Europe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
Pp. xxii+746. $4.00. Traces development from the medieval economy to the 
present. 


DEUEL, WALLACE R. People under Hitler: What Personal Life Is Like Where the Nazis 
Rule. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. viii+392. $3.50. Germany 
under naziism as seen through the personal life of a brilliant American newspaper 
correspondent who looks at the Nazi revolution and regime in the matrix of Euro- 
pean and world-affairs. 


Dickinson, Z. CLarK. Labor Policy and National Defense. (Bull. 12.) Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 1941. Pp. 62. $0.75. A 
chapter from a forthcoming work on Collective Wage Determination. 


Dopp, Stuart CARTER. Dimensions of Society: A Quantitative Systematics for the Social 
Sciences. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. ix+o044. $12. A volume described 
as a companion volume to George A. Lundberg’s Foundations of Sociology, purport- 
ing to offer a theory applicable to all quantifiable data of the social sciences though 
emphasizing sociology. The theory is specified by a formula: S = (7; I; L; P)§. 
It claims to be a mathematical approach to society. 

DomINIoNn BuREAU OF STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL WAR SERVICES, CANADA. 
Specialized Occupations: National Registration, 1940. Ottawa, Can.: Published by 
Authority of the Hon. James G. Gardiner, M.P., Minister of National War Serv- 
ices, 1941. Pp. viii+73. 

DoMINION BurREAU OF STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL WAR SERVICES, CANADA. 
Preliminary Statistical Tabulations. Ottawa, Can., 1941. Pp. 44. Tabulations of the 
data resulting from the national registration of all Canadian adults for war purposes. 
Tabulations on national origins, language, education, occupation, family status, etc. 


FEIBELMAN, JULIAN B. A Social and Economic Study of the New Orleans Jewish Com- 
munity. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. xvii+157. A 
survey based on house-to-house canvass with a schedule. The divisions of the book 
are a demographic study, an economic study, development of religious, social, and 
philanthropic life of the community, and a more general section on Jewish communal 

organization in the United States. 
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GaLLoway, GEORGE B., and Associates. Planning for America. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. xi+713. $3.00. A collection of papers on the background and 
setting of planning in America, resources planning, economic planning, social 
planning, area planning, and defense planning, with a cursory survey of planning 
prospects. 

GARDNER, Mary S. So Build We. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xi+223. 
$2.25. A fictional account of the problems of a public health nurse. 


GILLIn, Lewis, and JoHN An Introduction to Sociology. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. viii+806. $3.75. A text written by J. L. Gillen, 
co-author of the well-known Blackmar and Gillin text, and J. P. Gillin, who is an 
anthropologist by training. Considerable use is made of data from primitive peoples. 
The divisions are: “Natural Bases of Social Life,’’ “Social Bases of Society,” 
“Social Institutions,” “Social Change,” “Social Processes,” ‘Social Pathology.” 

GOLDMANN, FRANZ. Prepayment Plans for Medical Care. Camden, N.J.: Haddon 
Craftsmen, Inc. $0.25. A comparative study of services and costs of five plans. 

Goopwin, GRENVILLE. The Social Organization of the Western Apache. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xx+701. $4.50. Based on very close and fairly 

rolonged participant observation and information from a large number of in- 
ormants. Attention to both aboriginal and present practices. 

GRAEBER, ISACQUE, and Britt, STEUART HENDERSON. Jews in a Gentile World; The 
Problem of Anti-Semitism. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. x+436. $4.00. 
A symposium by well-known social scientists from several fields. The papers are 
presented under the following headings: ‘‘Race,” “History, Sociology and Psychol- 
ogy of Anti-Semitism,” American Scene,” etc. 

GREENE, Evarts B. Religion and the State. New York: New York University Press, 
1941. Pp. 172. The Old World tradition of the relationship between church and 
state as it developed in the American colonies, as modified by American experience, 
together with an account of the separation of church and state and the problems this 
has led to. 

Gurvitcu, GeorGEs. Sociology of Law. New York: Alliance Book Corp. and the 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1942. Pp. xx+309. $3.75. The first book in English 
by a representative of the French school of “juridical sociologists.” A preface by 
Roscoe Pound. The first chapter deals with the founders of sociology of law. The 
later chapters consider the relation of law to various kinds of social groupings. 

Hawkins, Everett D. Dismissal Compensation and the War Economy. Washington, 
D.C.: Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research Council, 1942. 
Pp. vi+8r. 

HEIsE, Bryan. Effects of Instruction in Cooperation on the Altitudes and Conduct of 
Children. (“University of Michigan Monographs in Education,” No. 2.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1942. Pp. ix+-98. $1.00 (cloth). 

HotcomsBe, ArtHuR N. Dependent Areas in the Post-War World. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 108. $0.50. The fourth of a series of publications on 
“America Looks Ahead,” sponsored by the World Peace Foundation, dealing with 
the problem of dependent areas in world-politics and suggesting the subordination 
of national to international interests. 

Hoty, T. C., and WALKER, G. L. A Study of Health and Physical Education in Colum- 
_ Public Schools. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1942. Pp. xvi+240. 

1.50. 

Jounson, CLARENCE RicHArD. Prisoners of War. Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1941. Pp. 40. Abstract of a thesis based on the author’s observa- 
tions of French prison camps in 1916 and 1917, on recent interviews with former 

risoners of war, and on published autobiographies. Deals mainly with relations 
tween prisoners and those in charge of them. 

Kapitan, Fiora. Nobel Prise Winners: Charis—Indexes—Shketches. Chicago: Nobel 
Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. xvi+143. $2.50. The story of the Nobel Prize awards 
arranged chronologically, by subject, by country, and by religion of recipient, giving 
biographies of the winners. 
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Key, V. O., Jr. Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1942. Pp. xvii+814. $3.75. A textbook dealing with (1) more important 
pressure groups in the United States, (2) the party system, (3) the electorate and 
electoral methods, and (4) diverse political techniques. 


KLINGBERG, FRANK J. An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South Carolina: A Study 
in Americanization. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 1941. Pp. xii+180. 
$2.00. The central theme is the development of the plantation system. 

Krovut, Maurice H. Introduction to Social Psychology. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. xv+823. A textbook centering discussion on such topics as environment, 
heredity, organism, group, culture, symbolism, patterning, survivals, change, con- 
flict, leadership, and fellowship. 


Kuznets, Smon. National Income and Its Composition, 1919-1938, Vols. I and II. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1941. Pp. xxx+387. $5.00. 
A comprehensive study of the nature, size, distribution, and trends of the national 
income with a critical discussion of the concept, the classification of income, and the 
appropriate procedures for estimating it, together with a critical evaluation of and 
comparison with other estimates. 


LERMAN, Louis. Winter Soldiers: The Story of a Conspiracy against the Schools. New 
York: Committee for Defense of Public Education, 1941. Pp. 64. $1.00. A book of 
cartoons. 

LIBRARY OF ConGRESS. State Law Index: An Index to the Legislation of the States of 
the United States Enacted during the Biennium 1939-1940. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. vii+707. $1.50. The eighth 
biennial volume of a publication covering state and territorial legislation. Especially 
valuable for its topical cross-indexing. 


Linx, EvuGEeNE Perry. Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800. Morningside 
Heights, N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xii+256. $2.75. A history 
of the “popular societies” which sprang up in post-revolutionary America to keep 
democracy alive under the new Constitvtion. The spread, membership, activities, 
and philosophy of the clubs are treated. 

Linton, RALPH; FISHER, MARY SHATTUCK; and RYAN, W. Carson. Culture and Per- 
sonality. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941, Pp. v+s50. 
$o.15. 

Locke, ALAIN, and STERN, BERNHARD J. When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and 
Culture Contacts. New York: Progressive Education Association, 1942. Pp. xii+ 
$3.50. A book of readings, including selections from most of the scholars active in the 
field. Good topical arrangement. 

LuNDBERG, GEORGE A. Social Research: A Study in Methods of Gathering Data. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. xx+426. $3.25. This second edition is 
extensively revised. Primarily a textbook on practical techniques of securing basic 
data on sociological questions. 

Lune, Cutenc Fu. The Evolution of Chinese Social Thought. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1941. Pp. 40. Deals with Taoism, Confucianism, 
utilitarianism, and legalism. 

MacCormac, JoHn. America and World Mastery. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1942. Pp. 338. $2.75. A newspaperman’s account of America’s foreign policy, with 
a plea for Anglo-American collaboration in the control of world-affairs. 


MacLetsH, ARCHIBALD; PALEY, WILLIAM S.; and Murrow, Epwarp R. In Honor of a 
Man and an Ideal: Three Talks on Freedom. New York: Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 1941. Pp. 35. Speeches on freedom by Archibald MacLeish, William S. 
Paley, and Edward R. Murrow on the occasion of Mr. Murrow’s return to the 
United States after serving as the C.B.S. broadcaster to the United States. 


MAHLER, RAPHAEL. Jewish Emancipation: A Selection of Documents. (Pamphlet 

series, ““Jews and the Post-War World,” No. 1.) New York: American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 Fourth Ave., 1941. Pp. 72. A collection of representative documents 
bearing upon the acquisition of civil rights by the Jews in various countries. 
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Mancus, A. R., and Cottam, Howarp R. Level of Living, Social Participation, and 
Adjustment of Ohio Farm People. Wooster, Ohio: Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1941. Pp. 58. 

Meter, NorMAN CHARLES. Art in Human Affairs. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1942. Pp. xiv+222. $2.75. A study of the psychology of art and the function of art 
in human experience. 

Murvxov, Pavut. Outlines of Russian Culture. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942. > xili+220. $2.50. A cultural history of Russia of which the 
first volume treats of religion, the second of literature, the third of the arts. The 
treatment is critical of the Soviet regime. 

Mit, Joun Stuart. On Social Freedom. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 69. $1.00. A reprint of the forgotten essay of John Stuart Mill which originally 
cers in the Oxford and Cambridge Review of June, 1907, and probably written 
about 1873, with an introduction by Dorothy Fosdick. 


MITCHELL, WESLEY CLarR. Business Cycles and Their Causes. (New edition of 
Mitchell’s Business Cycles, Part III.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1941. Pp. xii+226. $3.00. A reprint of the third part of the author’s famous 
Business Cycles published in 1913. A theoretical statement. 

Mourpock, GEORGE PETER. Ethnographic Bibliography of North America. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+168. Titles classified by regions. 


Ner, Joun U. The United States and Civilization. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xviii+421. $3.00. A series of lectures by an economic historian 
turned philosopher. Part I deals with the material, moral, and intellectual crisis; 
Part II tells the ends of civilization; Part III, the means of approach to these ends. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Norwegian-American Studies and 
Records. Minneapolis: Lund Press, 1941. Pp. vii+203. $2.00. Ten papers. The 
most useful for sociologists are: ‘“‘Norwegian-American Surnames,” concerning the 
relation of name changes to assimilation; ““Norwegian Clubs in Chicago”; ‘‘Nor- 
wegian Folk Narrative in America”; and two papers of reminiscences. 

PEARSON, FRANK A., and BENNETT, KENNETH R. Siatistical Methods Applied to Agri- 
cultural Economics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942. Pp. vii+443. $4.00. 
A full discussion of standard statistical techniques as applied to the field of agricul- 
tural economics. 

Pinson, Koppert S. (ed.) Essays on Antisemitism (“Jewish Social Studies Publica- 
tions,” No. 2.) New York: Comet Press, 1942. Pp. xi+202. $2.00. A miscellaneous 
collection of historical, regional, and analytical essays on various aspects of Jewish 
life and relations of the Jews with their neighbors. 

Priest, Lorinc Benson. Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1942. Pp. x+310. $3.75. The reformation of United States 
Indian policy, 1865-87. 

Ralston, Jackson H. A Quest for International Order. Washington, D.C.: John 
Byrne & Co., 1941. Pp. 205. $2.00. A critique of international law, together with a 
discussion of the background of the war and the prospects and requirements for 
peace. 

Rank, Orto. Beyond Psychology. Camden, N.J.: Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
291. $3.00. Rank’s last work devoted to the field of social or collective psychology. 
Deals with the irrational in collective life and stresses the rule of the irrational which 
lies “beyond psychology.” 

REvTER, Epwarp Byron. Handbook of Sociology. New York: Dryden Press, 1941. 
Pp. viii+233. $1.25. A series of concise statements on the conceptions of sociology, 
the essentials of the content of the discipline, and outlines of areas of specialized 
study, together with a dictionary of terms and selected bibliography for student use. 

Rosinson, VirciniA P. Training for Skill in Social Case Work. Philadelphia: Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. 126. $1.50. Topics treated are the meaning of 
skill, the personality course, and supervision of field work. 
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Scuitpp, Paut Artuur (ed.) The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. (“The Library 
of Living Philosophers,” Vol. III.) Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 
1941. Pp. xviiit+745. $4.00. Contains a short autobiographical statement by White- 
head, a series of eighteen articles on different aspects of his philosophy contributed 
by a number of eminent philosophers, a summary statement by Whitehead, and 
Bibliography of Whitehead’s writings. 

SHoup, Cari. The Prospects for a Study of the Economic Effects of Payroll Taxes. 
Washington, D.C.: Social Science Research Council, 1941. ra v+74. $0.50. One 
of a series of reports of the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Re- 
search Council reviewing past research and appraising research possibilities on the 
subject of the economic effects of pay-roll taxes. 

SIEBER, SYLVESTER A., and MUELLER, FrANz H. The Social Life of Primitive Man. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. xiii+566. $3.50. Intended as a 
text in sociology and economics. Based on Volker und Kulturen by Schmidt and 
Koppers where theory of “culture circles” is followed. Episcopal imprimatur. 

SxrmpmorE, Rex A. Mormon Recreation in Theory and Practice: A Study of Social 
Change. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. vi+137. The 
objectives are to (1) describe Mormon recreation historically and (2) present 
processes of change in a specific social institution. Of special interest because the 
Mormans, unlike other sectarians, encouraged recreation from the beginning. 

Smith, C. Henry. The Story of the Mennonites. Berne, Ind.: Mennonite Book Con- 
cern, 1941. Pp. 823. $2.50. The author, a historian, deals not only with the earlier 
movements in Europe but also with all the divisions of the sect in America down to 
the present. 

Soctat SEcurITY BOARD, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY. Employment and Wages. 
(“Employment Security Memorandum,” No. 17.) Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. xiii+404. A volume containing the 
1939 data (the 1938 data were contained in a previous monograph, “Employment 
Security Memorandum,” No. 6) on employment and wages by industries, compiled 
from the records of the State Unemployment Compensation systems. 


SOCIETY FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Child Development Abstracts and 
Bibliography, Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington, D.C.: National Research Council, 1941. 
Pp. 235-305. $5.00 per vol. 

SpPrecEL, Henry WILLIAM. The Economics of Total War. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. iv-+410. $3.00. The economic aspects of the new type 
of warfare, including chapters on economic causes of war, the nature of total war, 
man-power, the price system, labor problems, the materials, consumption, interna- 
tional economic relations, finances, and post-war problems. 

STotPER, Gustav. This Age of Fable: The Political and Economic World We Live In. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. xx+369. $3.00. A book on present 
world-economic and political conditions shot through with exposure of the falsity of 
the “fables” (myths) underlying socialism and fascism and reaffirmation of the 
strength of democracy. 


SUTHERLAND, RoBeErtT L. Color, Class, and Personality. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942. Pp. xxiii+135. $1.25. A summary and interpretation 
of the several recent monographs on Negro youth issued by the American Youth 
Commission. 

Taytor, Perry R. Business Procedures. Camden, N.J.: Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 109. $0.25. A manual of organization and administration prepayment 
plans for medical care. 

Tmasuerr, N. S. One Hundred Years of Probation. New York. Fordham University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 88. $1.50. A historical review of the probation movement in the 
United States, England, and the British commonwealth, with a summary of the 
most important laws. 

UNIVERSIDADE DE SAO PauLo. Revista da Faculdade de Direito, Setembro—Dezembro de 
1939, Janeiro—Dezembro de 1940, Vol. XXXV, Fasc. III; Maio—Agosto de 1939, 
Vol. XXXV, Fasc. II; Janeiro—Agosto de 1941, Vol. XXXVI, Fascs. I e II. Brasil: 

Empresa Grafica da “Revista Dos Tribunais,” Ltda., 1941. Pp. 375-748. 
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Wap es, Douctas. Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiii++197. $2.00. A series of addresses on mass com- 
munication, its effects on public opinion, and its implications for social science. 

Warner, W. Lioyp, and Lunt, Paut S. The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. I.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xx+ 
460. $4.00. The first of six projected volumes reporting on the study of a New Eng- 
land city. This volume presents the method of the study as a whole and analyzes 
the class structure. 

WERTHAM, FREDERIC, M.D. Dark Legend. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 270. $2.75. An intensive psychiatric study of a young Italian in New 
York who killed his mother. Simple and nontechnical. 

WILson, ARNOLD, and Levy, HERMANN. Workmen’s Compensation, Vol. Il: The Need 
for Reform. London: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 383. $5.00. The 
economic, social, legal, administrative, medical, and psychological problems arising 
out of industrial accidents in England, with suggestions for improving the methods 
of meeting them. 

Witson, ARNOLD, and Mackay, G. S. Old Age Pensions: An Historical and Critical 
Study. London: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xx+238. $4.50. The public 
provision for old age in England as seen upon the background of the developing prac- 
tice in other European countries, including a prefatory chapter on “Old Age in 
History.” 

WiLson, Howarp E., et al. Teaching the Civil Liberties. Washington, D.C.: National 
Council for Social Studies, 1941. $0.40, 

Wricut, Davip McCorp. The Creation of Purchasing Power: A Study in the Problem 
of Economic Stabilization. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xiv+251. $3.00. A discussion of the means of expanding purchasing power, with 
special reference to inflation. 


